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ds Woolen and Worsted Men 


Elected President at 20th Annual Meeting Held in New York—Constitution Amended to Bring Key Men in Mill 
Centers into Closer Contact with Activities of Association—Meeting Discusses Various 


LECTION of RR. Leland 

Keeney, treasurer of the 

Somersville (Conn.) Mfg. Co., 

as president of the American 
\ssociation of Woolen & Worsted 
Manufacturers; decision to change 
the constitution of the association in 
der to bring the key men represent- 
ng the different geographical groups 
\§ active members into closer contact 
with its activities; and discussion of 
several problems of vital interest to 
the entire trade, were features of the 
20th annual meeting of the organiza- 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Wednesday of this 


Veen 


tion 


Officers Elected 
Mr. Keeney’s election was of par- 
ticular interest in that he is a manu- 
in fact, is one of the 
new vice-presidents—and it is under- 
tood to be the plan of the associa- 
ion to attempt to secure approximate 
lance between mill men and selling 
ents in choosing its chief execu- 
ves in the future. 
iddition to Mr. Keeney the fol- 
wing officers were elected: 
Vice-presidents: Merle Bell, presi- 
lent and treasurer of The Bell Co., 


lacturer—as, 


ester, Mass.; and Frederic W. 
per, of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York. 
Directors for three years: Albion 


Buckley, Buckley & Cohen; Harry 
Caesar, H. A. Caesar & Co.; Lewis 
Samuel Hird & Sons; John 
loch, Warren Woolen Co.; 
ck K. Nixon, Worumbo Co.; 
1 Park, Angus Park Mfg. Co.; 
irles H. Wilson, Jas. & E. H. 
tor for one year: N. B. 
Brooks, Maine Spinning Co. 
President’s Address 
tiring from the presidency of 
Robert T. Francis 
1 the same tendency to sub- 
words to actions which has 
d his administration. His 
address a model of 
He spoke 
tly of the contribution rend- 
association 


iclation, 


la 


sa 
| was 
ind conciseness. 
by George B. 
as chairman of the executive 
e arid reviewed in a few 
e scope of the organization’s 

His remarks will be found 
r column. 


Problems Confronting the Industry 
Formal submitted to the 
association included that of the field 


i: iB. 


reports upon and adopted at the 


ing Wednesday 


innual meet 


were as tollows 


secretary, Peabody, and _ the Article LI!  tormerly embraced 
joint report of the board of directors, eight sections. It was voted to add 
executive committee and secretary, a new section as tollows 

submitted by J. J. Nevins. Both “Article III, Section 9 

these reports will be found elsewhere “The active members of the ass 
in this issue. ciation shall be organized into such 


geographical groups as_ the 


Directors 


~ : . . . Board I 
Changes in Constitution 


may trom tim time ce 


The changes in the constitution of 
the association which 


termine, 
its 


Each group shall el ct one 
were voted ot members as keyman, who, 





R. Leland Keeney, New President of American Association of Woolen and W orsted 
Manufacturers 


during 


his tenure of office as such 
keyman shall be a director of the 
asociation, and a member of. the 
Executive Committee.” 
\rticle IV, Section 1, formerly 
read 
“The affairs of this association 
shall be administered by a Board of 
twenty-one Directors, which shall in- 


te 


] 


I¢ 


clude the 


President, and First and 
Second Vice-Presidents.’ 
It was voted to amend this article 
» read as follows: 
‘Article IV, Section 1. 
“The affairs of this association 


shall be administered by a Board of 
Directors, of twenty-one 
members including the President, and 
Vice-Presidents elected as 
provided, and in addition 
twenty-one elected directors 
men 


consisting 


herein 
to the 
all key- 


during othce as 


such.” 


their term of 

It was further voted to add the fol- 
wing section to Article IV: 
“Article IV, Section 9, 

“The Board of Directors shall have 
power to authorize written 
to members, through 
the geographical 
wise. The 
to all 
subject 


referenda 
key-men 
groups, and other- 
method shall be to 

members a statement 
including affirmative 

arguments. The votes of 
active members shall be taken by the 
key-men and reported by them to the 
Board. The 


and 


1or- 
of 
and 


ward 
the 


negative 


votes of 


associate mem- 
bers shall be recorded through the 
mail, with the Secretary who will 
report to the Board. Action on refer- 
enda shall proceed in the discretion 
of the Board.” 
\rticle VI, Section 1, formerly 
ad: 
“An Executive Committee of this 


Association, consisting of seven mem- 


bers of the Board of Directors, shall 
be elected bv said Board. It shall 
carry into effect all resolutions and 
recommendations of the Board of 
Iyirectors not otherwise ordered by 
the Board, receive and consider such 
su ts as may be brought to its 
ittention for action at any meeting, 
and shall submit a report at each 
regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors.” 

It was voted to amend this article 


read as follows: 
‘Article VI, Section 1. 
“The Executive Committee of this 
sociation shall consist of seven 
members chosen from the Board of 
Directors, by the President, and in 
iddition all duly elected key-men. It 
shall carry into effect all resolutions 
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nd recommendations of the Board of 
Nrectors, receive, col ider and act 
pon such subjects as may be broug] 

attention for action at any 

etil ind s submit a report a 

each regular meeting of the Board ¢« f 
Directors. Five members of the com 

ttee shall constitute a quorum 


Discussion of Problems 
Ma 4 | 


Peabody given the chair 
during the 


Was 
period of discussion of 4 


list of subjects outlined on the pro 


gra The first of these was the new 
legal department and Mr. Peabody 
called upon Mr. Limburg, of the 

ociation’s counsel, to speak on this 
subject 

Mr. Limburg said in part: “I feel 
indirectly that you are all my clients 
and the first duty of a lawyer is to 
keep his clients out of litigation if 
possible We perform three services 
for you, first advising the organization 


second, ad 


p as a whole on 
Sate 


structure, 
membershi 


] 


new legal developments, and ird, 
contact with individual members in ad 
vising on specific problen We in 


vite you to submit questions to us. 


\ 
e mel od l i TOLLIOW you send 
' ' 

‘ ) rte 1 et to vour sec 
rt nd hie Is it to u ! 
1 ' 

( iny iden ition so that we W 
not it intiuence l iv |} V by tiie 
pe on { nD er \mo thre 

uber \ ive een { 
my entiol ) e includ il l 

] } + ; 

Ol cred u vITTAalION = ¢ us¢ 
reilu ) Lake lecllvery, unsigned 
copies ot order, et When your se 
retary ud that we were readv to give 
advice where there Wa no necessi 
of research or investigation he did not 
t ] 
quite wha e meant tor we will 


answer no questions without prope 


research and investigation.” 
Mr. 


the enactmen 


Limburg went on to advocate 


t of a unitorm contract 
and cited the benefits obtained in other 


associations through the clarity of ex- 


pression, the binding nature of the 
form and the fact that customers are 
more likely to subscribe to a torm 


which they know to be in general ac- 
ceptance throughout a trade and there 
He in- 


arbitration 


is consequently less friction 


stanced the tact that 


clauses were important because, under 


court procedure there is no way te 
force a man to take goods and pay 
for them except by suing for dam 


ages when delivery is refused 

Mr. Nevins spoke in 
the arbitration clause involving use ot 
Mutual Adjustment Bureau, stat- 
that the board is made up of buy 
ers and sellers and prepared to handle 
the arbitration of 


reterence fo 


the 
ing 


contractual as well 
Mr. Merrill, 


Bureau, asked for 


as merchandise disputes. 

of the Adjustment 

more support from the asso 
} 


ciation so that the bureau might have 


reneral 


Nixon en 
that 


to the 


income. F. kK 
Merrill and 


send 


a larger 
dorsed M1 
members 
bureau for reconditioning. 

Mr. Brady, of the Waucantuck 
Worsted Mills, queried Mr. Nevins on 
the personnel of the board of gover- 
Mr. Nevins explained that al 
though it consisted of five sellers and 


urged 


merchandise 


nors. 


. : > 
(Continued on page 70) 
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President’s Annual Address 


By Robert T. Francis 


| HAVE sufficiently sensed the 
spirit of this meeting and the 
thought of the committee responsible 


1 


for the program, to be convinced 
[ am not expected to make the 
customary presidential speech. 

[ cannot resist the urge I sincerely 


teel, thank 


loyally 


however, to those men 


who have so supported my 
work. 
the 
Trades 


administration in committee 


\llow 


Executive Committee and the 


me especially to mention 
Dispute Committee. 

[ want also to state in particular 
how splendid and invaluable has been 
San 


the contribution of George B. 


ford who has been the chairman of 
vour Executive Committee. 
(he administration retires satisfied 
that the machinery of the association 
now developed to a degree which, 
it is utilized intelligently, places 
the association in a position to do 
effective work for the industry. 


Founded on Constructive Years 


It must be realized that this 


result of years of 


+} 
we 


and that 
established is 
employed by 


constructive 
the machinery 
worthless 
you. 


development, 
thus 
unless it is 


Please be convinced that your or- 
ganization is only as effective as it 
is made use of by its members. 

Reports to be submitted to vou will 


cover association activities in detail. 

In addition, we have striven to 
improve the relationship with our 
customers and the way has been 


paved for understandings with their 
organizations, that must be mutually 
beneficial. 

We have throughout encouraged 


constructive suggestions and have put 
into the suggestions when- 
ever practicable. 


practice 


In retiring, let me say that I have 
the work. We 
lave made encouraging progress. I 
grateful for the loyalty 
shown me, and grateful indeed for 
the real friendships developed as we 
! together. I would be- 
success to your new 


enjoyed association 


} 


am very 


iave labored 


spe ik all 
president. 


Joint Report of the Directors, 
Executive Committee, Secretary 


By J. J. 


i} his address vear ago, President 
l'rancis commended to your atten- 

tron several suggestions which have 

since been acted upon, 

is the establishment 

of a Legal Department. It 

that 


recourse to 


Among these 
has been 
evident many of members 
the 
to take legal steps would do much to 
stimulate respect for the obligations 
[ felt that this 
to avoid litigation is due in 


our 


ivoid courts, when 


of a contract. It is 
tendency 
part to the fact that the average mem- 
with 
knowing 


ber, untamiliar local 
and not 


allows matters to lapse which should 


attorneys 
where to head in, 
be pressed. 

A committee was accordingly ap 
pointed to consider the wisdom of re- 


taining counsel, and the qualifications 


of several firms of attorneys for the 
position. rhis committee finally 
designated Messrs. Hirsch, Sherman 


& Limburg, 160 Broadway, New 
York City. . 

Our arrangement with counsel pro- 
vides that questions submitted to the 
secretary will be answered without 
cost when they do not involve matters 
that need research and investigation. 

The value ot familiar 


with our market and its customs is of 


attorneys 


course obvious and members will find 

it profitable to take advantage of this 

service when occasion arises. 

Closer Relations With Customers 
The development of rela- 

tions with our customers was another 


cle ser 


of your president’s suggestions which 
has been carried to wider fulfillment 
during the With the cloak and 
suit have established the 


vear. 


industrv, we 


Nevins 


Council of Fabric and Garment In- 


dustries, made up of a like number of 
National 
\ssociation 


The 


Wholesale 
and our 
pre le mnged 


members ot the 
Women’s Wear 


own — associaton. 





J. J. Nevins, Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers 


strike in the cloak and suit industry 
necessarily interfered somewhat with 
progress that might have been made, 
as it did also with the development 
of a uniform sales contract with the 
cloak and suit trade—another of 
President Francis’ suggestions. There 
that a 
profitable and closer contact between 


is every reason to. believe 
our women’s wear members and their 


customers will be brought about dur- 


December 4, | % 


ing the coming year; also that 
contract will be mutually agree on 
With the men’s wear trade ile 
there exists no standing 
mittee, our relations with bh 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Rk 
Board, and the Associated ne 
Manufacturers of New York 
dial and friendly and_ con ee 
with either of these organizat un 
be brought together at short © >tice 
whenever matter needing join en 
tion presents itself. 

Another of the president's oes 
tions was that ways be provi 
field men, 
active members divided 
graphical groups, into closer tact 
with association affairs. 1 
been brought about through up 
pointment of a committee to est 
changes in your constitutiot 
have sent to 
voted upon presently. These res 
explain themselves and 
need no further comment here 

Some the vai 
matters dealt with by your as 
the 
consideration of 


bringing repre 


been you and be 


sense of 
may be had 
the 
which — sh 


during year 
committe 
pointed, 
listed 
Committee to Meet 


among 


Sponge 
Committee on Insurance 
Committee on Registi 
Trade Names. 
Committee to Cooperate 
Standards. 
Committee to Cooperate 
toni 
Committee on Counsel. 


Mutual Adjust 


reau of 
House Officials 


Committee on 
Bureau. 
Committee on Code of Practice 
Committee on Code of Ft 
Committee on Legal Department 
Committee on Fabric — Labeling 
Legislation 
Committee on Examinat 
Returns. 
Council ot 


Industries. 


Fabric and | 


Committee on Uniform Sal 
tract. 
Committee on Research. 
Committee on Wool Coun 
Committee on Constitutior 
Committee of Credit Men 
Committee on Trade Disputes 
Detailed reports of the activities 
of these committees would be net 
listened to nor 
they are therefore referred 
sketchily. 
Your Committee on 
tion of Trade Names, 


now, read later and 


the Kegistra 


with the ass 


ciation office, having worked out 
plan, has issued its first It 
the committee’s belief that tirous) 
this service, members. will 
siderably helped in avoid ng 


fusion and duplication and 
ing priority of trade names 


Adjustment and Arbitrat ion 


\f 


Your Committee on the utu 
Adjustment Bureau has acc lish 
much progress by its suggestion 1! 
the service of the bureau be ende 
to include the arbitration 
tractual disputes. The s wetiol 


met with the unanimous s 























‘ation 
\farty 


he 


the oard of 


December 4, 1926 


Governors of the 
and as a result, the bureau is 
eady to engineer arbitrations 
follow ing exactly the procedure laid 
wn by the laws of the State of 
ork. On the subject of arbi- 
it is found necessary to state 
opportunity that 
wrhitration does not mean compromise 


he er otters, 


many seem to believe. ‘lhe 

ic purpose of arbitration is to 

establish right and render an award 
iccordingly. The only circumstance 
justifies compromise in an 

wa is the establishment of right 


ind wrong on both sides. Then only 
s it just to divide the damages in 

tion as the degree of right and 
fixed. Two other aspects 
hitration that should be empha- 
(1) the fact that an arbi- 
t should go into a hearing with 
absolutely no knowledge of the details 
f the nlatter or matters to be arbi- 
and (2) a rigid avoidance of 
discussion of evidence in the presence 
of the principals after the evidence 
isin. It is to be. remembered by the 
arbitrators that their capacity is that 
not advocate and_ their 
responsibility is to make an award, 
not explain or justify it. The very 
essence of arbitration is that disput- 
ants shall be willing to place their 
lifficulties unreservedly in the hands 
f arbitrators and without 
or comment award as 
the arbitrators make. 


Your Committee on Code ot Prac- 
tice and Code of Ethics, after much 
drafted codes which have 
since been issued to the general mem- 
bership. 


wrong 1S 


$1ze ire 


of judge, 


accept 


question such 


ADOT, 


Your Committee on Fabric Label- 
ing Legislation was not much occu- 
pied during the year because it was 
reasonably certain throughout the 
last session of Congress that no legis- 


lation of this type would be put 
through. 
Your Executive Committee and 


Board of Directors have continued 
to guide the work of the association. 
Your Board has met quarterly and 


your Executive Committee not less 
than once or twice a month. 
Practically all of the association 


activities have directly and indirectly 
to do with the improvement ot rela- 
tons between our customers and our- 
selves. It is realized that these rela- 
tions are not yet utopian but a vast 
mprovement has been brought about 
and your association and its commit- 
tees are solely responsible for it. 


Active Participation by Mill Men 


The advantage of the industry and 


your association from the more active 
participation of manufacturers in 
association activities is considerable, 
and argues much for the future of 
the association. It is not dwelt upon 


here because it is the subject matter 
ler report. 

Your Trade Dispute Committee, 
standing committee, continues 
ind unspectacularly to accom- 
ne of the most important 
of the work of your 
l'rade disputes are still with 
iS a proposition, always will 


asSso- 
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be, but they are less aggravating and 
resistant of intelligent effort at 
adjustment than they have ever been 
in the history of our market. In 
spite of its importance, the extent 
and ultimate value of the 
this committee remains intangible. 
There is no way to measure the 
number of disputes that get adjusted 
upon the suggestion that they will be 
referred to the association nor the 
number of incipient disputes that die 
aborning because of a realization on 
the buyer’s part that there exists in 
our market, through your association, 
competent machinery 
with disputes, that 
motion at a moment’s 


less 


work of 


for dealing 
can be set in 


notice 


In closing it seems not inappro- 
priate to say that the association’s 
progress and accomplishments go 


forward without giving us much con 
cern. The real problem, the problem 
that offers the most successful resist- 


ance, is an absence of willing, active 


and intelligent cooperation on the 


general membershi 


part ot our p- 
What we have accomplished is as 
nothing compared with what we 
could do if our members would one 
day agree to stand together in a 
united front determined to give some 
thought to. collective. cooperative 
action instead of pursuin e il 
tensely individual tactics that now 
so dominate our market 
Disputes, shrinkage, clauses 11 

tracts, terms, redating shipments 
after the’ 25th of the month, are only 


a few matters of the most vital 


importance to the every-day c 
of our business with respect to which 
the greatest possible varietv of prac 
isn't the least ex 


tice exists. There 


a situation and it could 
with the ost 


and in the shortest possible time the 


cuse for such 


be corrected utn facilitv 





Si 
SCLLCT Ss 


ind 
to the opportunities offered 


moment manufacturers 


wake up 


by the simple process of getting to 


¢ 


gether, through the association 


Report of Field Secretary 


By Herbert 


rn the made to the associa- 

tion’s annual meeting one year ago, 
a quite definite program of future ac- 
tivities outlined. This program 
has been closely adhered to with the 
following results: 

Manufacturers’ Groups: These 
have been organized in the majority of 
localities where the mills are situated; 
each group has elected its representa- 
tive or Key-Man, and meetings have 
been held as occasion warranted. The 
meetings have justified the experiment, 
in that they have promoted acquain- 
tance, provided opportunity for discus- 
sion of subjects of mutual interest, and 
enabled collective action when 
became necessary. 

The Key-Men, in turn, by holding 
meetings of their own, have ex- 
changed ideas, based upon the view- 
point of their individual localities, and 
the ideas thus exchanged have afforded 
an interesting consensus of the indus- 
try as a whole. 

The Key-Men have also held meet- 
ings with the officials of the associa- 
tion and this contact has given the 
officials a more accurate insight into 
the opinions of the association mem- 
bership than has_ heretofore 
possible. 


Proposed Constitution Change 

This has brought about a suggested 
change in the constitution, as will be 
presented here today, which will enable 
the manufacturers, through their Key- 
Men, to participate directly in the de- 
liberations upon association affairs, 
and other subjects of concern to the 
industry. By thus bringing together 
in your Directorate and Executive 
Committee, representatives of the pro- 
duction and distribution ends of the 
industry, any given subject will nec- 
essarily receive consideration from 
both viewpoints. 

Statistics: To the group meetings 
as they occurred, have been carried 
the many suggestions arising from dif- 
ferent sources, designed to correct or 


report 


Was 


such 


been 


E. Peabody 


benefit general conditions. Among 
them, was the idea of collating some 
elementary and fundamental informa- 
tion about the production and distribu- 
tion of woolen cloth, that would tend 
to eliminate some of 
upon the 


largely operating. 


the guess-work 
which industry is now so 
Chis idea took root 
immediately upon its presentation and 
has grown vigorously as discussion has 
shown its possibilities. 

In 1924, Mr. Whiteside, president of 
the National Credit Office, prepared a 
paper containing a substantial amount 
of statistical information about fabric 
distribution and consumption, which 
was read by him at our annual meet- 
ing, but failed to receive the attention 
its material deserved. Having this in 
mind, we turned to him for a revision 
of that paper with such additional 
information as his organization had 
acquired in the meantime. As a result, 
Mr. Whiteside prepared a_ special 
memorandum upon the subject which 
has come to be known as the plan for 
“Statistics for the Woolen and Wors- 
ted industry.” 

This plan was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Key-Men called for that 
purpose in September, and with the 
approval of President Francis and Ex- 
ecutive Committee Chairman Sanford, 
it was decided that meetings of all of 
the manufacturers’ groups should be 
arranged and held as rapidly as possi- 
ble. for consideration of the plan and 
its possible adoption. 
been held 
throughout October and November in 
Pittsfield, Philadelphia, | Concord, 
Providence, Lewiston, Chicago, Hart- 
ford and Worcester—with the Key- 
Man of each group presiding. 


These meetings have 


Unanimous Endorsement 


No two of these meetings were 
alike, except in results, but all aroused 
a thorough discussion which covered 
the subject from every angle, and gave 
it most complete ventilation; that a 


2297 oe 
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polled vote of each manufacturer pres- 
ent at these meetings resulted in unani- 
mous and 


agreement to 


endorsement, a practically 
furnish the 


Statistics called for, is testimony to 


unanimous 


inherent strength of the plan it- 
self, and of its appeal -to, the manu- 
facturers. 

\s copies of the plan have been 
ai 


ailed to every weaver of woolen and 


worsted fabrics for men’s and women’s 
as it was made available to 


the New York sales agents at a meet- 


wear, and 


ing called for the purpose a week ago, 


~ 


deemed into 


It 1s unnecessary to go 
than to state 
iat the plan in its beginning calls for 
but three simple bits of information 
from the mills: 

Stocks 


Production 


its details here other 


tl} 


twice a year; 


monthly, and 

Sales—monthly. 

Chis information is to be furnished 
in a plain envelope, under a key-num- 
immedi- 
ately go into a tabulating machine to 
become part of the general compila- 
tion, thus insuring [ 
identity. 


ber, and when received will 


protection of 
Only those who furnish this 
information will receive the results. 

\s a sufficient percentage of the 
loomage of the country has already 
indicated its intention of participa- 
tion, it is expected to have the plan in 
operation in the near future. 

Code of Practice: After an exhaus- 
tive study of this subject by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose by 
President Francis, standardized meth- 
ods of dealing with major subjects 
relating to the sale and delivery of 
merchandise, recommended. 
These methods were compiled and is- 
sued in pamphlet form under the title, 
“Code of Practice for the Woolen and 
Worsted Cloth Industry.” 

Distribution of this pamphlet 
promptly evoked much favorable 
commendation from prominent manu- 
facturers and sales agents, but it is 
to be feared that as time has elapsed, 


were 


the methods of practice recommended 
therein have been rather more gen- 
erally forgotten, than promoted. 

This is unfortunate, for until the 
industry comes to a point of employ- 
ing similar methods of dealing with 
contractual obligations, it cannot 
make the progress it should, or as- 
sume its rightful control of its own 
property. 

Uniformity of Action Desirable 

It is not that the methods recom- 
mended in the Code are unquestionably 
the best (although they were most 
carefully selected from the many ex- 
amined) but it is the fact that they 
are intended to establish uniform prac- 
tice, and until market practices are 
standardized, possibilities for misun- 
derstanding, intentional and otherwise, 
are ever present and will naturally be 
taken advantage of. 

Later, at this meeting, you are to 
have an opportunity to discuss several 
important marketing subjects related 
to contractual matters. It is hoped 
that general participation in the dis- 
cussion will ensue, bearing in mind 
that the real object is to arrive at 
some common or uniform method to 
which the market will adhere, and thus 
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linimize opportunities for disputes 
and abuses. 

Code of Ethies: Like the Code of 
Practice, this was dealt with by a com- 


mittee, but as those directly concerned 
in our industry were more or less unin- 
formed on the subject, the committee 
was selected mainly from experienced 
outside, who 


gentlen en were con 





H. E. Peabody, Field Secretary, American 


Association of Woolen and Worsted 


Manufacturers 


versant with what business ethics sig- 
nified, and the extent to which their 
codification had been engaged in by 
other leading trade bodies. 

Having effected compilation, as ap- 
plicable to ourselves, it was issued in 
form, entitled “A Code -f 

the Woolen and Worsted 


pamphlet 
Ethics for 
Industry.” 
been in 
existence a sufficient length of time to 
make itself fully felt but it has the 
endorsement of 


The code has not as vet 


the leading 
the. trade as well as that 
of the directorate of our association. 
Need for Use of Ethics Code 
Business both 
fundamental. lhe 


some of 
factors in 


ethics is prac 
tical and 
they are applied to every-day transac 
tions, to 


more 


every relation between the 
mill, its agents, and its customers, the 
more securely intrenched is the busi- 
ness them. 


confidence and 


organization employing 


I:thics is based on 
square dealing, and those qualities are 
business builders. Sooner or later, if 
this trade is to assume its rightful 
have to be 
shall 


be laying a foundation that will be 
unassailable, and therefore will tend 


that fact will 
recognized, and when it is, we 


position, 


in its turn to minimize disputes and 
abuses. 
President Francis in his last annual 
address outlined several other activi 
ties which might profitably be engaged 
in, such as the re-establishment of a 
joint relations with the 
newly formed National Association of 


Clothiers, the establishment of a Legal 


committee 


Department, the enlistment of greater 
cooperation by the large banking fac- 
tors, and the more general use of the 
Mutual Adjustment Bureau. 

\ll of these were part of the pro- 


gram outlined to you, and have been 
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dealt with, but as they are outside of 
the field range, and are 
covered in Mr. Nevins’ report, no fur- 
ther reference need be made to them 
here. 


secretary s 


Excepting this: All of these ac- 


tivities, plus the existing association 
machinery previously installed by your 
officers, are designed to be of assist- 
ance, not only to the sales agents and 
mills who are members of the Ameri- 
industry 
Time and experience have 
demonstrated, in t 


tries, that all of 


can Association, but to the 


at large 


Mis and other indus- 
these 


be made exceeding] 


activities can 
useful and effi 


cacious if emploved, but that they are 





sO emploved by only a comparatively 
small percentage ot those who should 
be interested, is a deplorable fact. 


The seeming trouble with our in 


dustry, therefore, is not that we cannot 
improve conditions, and bring about a 
more profitable and tolerable situation, 
but that we ourselves to 
No end of grumbling is heard 
men of the industry are 
gathered together, but mighty little ac- 
tivity of a 
nature, to 


don’t exert 
do so 
wherever 
concrete and_ intelligent 
conditions 
which cause the complaints, is evident. 

Leaders in other industries, 


overcome the 


among 


them the majority of the chief business 
executives in the country — men 
charged with tremendous duties and 
far-flung responsibilities—devote a 
substantial portion of their time to 
cooperative movements designed to bet- 
ter general conditions. Their rea- 


sons for so doing are two-fold. First, 
because the progressive industrial 


leader believes he owes a duty to the 
trade which furnishes him with his 
livelihood and profit, and second, be- 
cause he knows that any accomplish- 
ment which produces better general 
conditions, is of direct benefit to him- 
self and his organization. 

The contacts of the past vear had 
with the group meetings, and the indi- 
vidual manufacturer and sales agent, 
leaves me with the conviction that the 
vital thing necessary of accomplish- 
ment in our industry is to bring about 
a change of mental attitude. 

We have the necessary intelligence, 
perseverance, and capital, and if we 
can but educate ourselves to a broader, 
more liberal and more progressive at- 
titude toward our industry, our asso- 
ciation and its work, each other, and 
the consumer, we can quickly bring 
ourselves into a more prosperous and 
more agreeable situation. 


Address of Acceptance 
By R. Leland Keeney, New President 


he accepting this office, I fully ap- 

preciate the honor you have done 
me in electing me president of such a 
large and important organization as 
ours and | thank you for the com- 
pliment. 


Whether or not you have shown 
judgment in your choice—the 
future alone will tell. Personally, | 
do not feel qualified to hold this office 
but you may rest assured that failure 
on my part will not come from lack of 
effort. 

I 


LOC dl 


ie election of a manufacturer as 
vour head is a radical departure from 
the practice of 


recent years and is 


more or less of an experiment. 

It, therefore, is up to me, as a man- 
ufacturer, to make a strenuous effort 
in behalf of the manufacturers and it 
will take a effort on the 
part of the administration to 
duplicate the accomplishments of re- 
cent administrations. 


strenuous 
new 


I, personally, have no message for 
you today. 

I am a new-comer to the working 
staff of this 
fore, I have been 


Hereto 
a member, as most 


organization. 


of vou are, with little knowledge of 
the machinery and the methods of 
doing business 

It is like taking a buck private 
from the ranks and putting him in 
command of the Fortun- 
ately, this regiment or osganization 
thanks to the 


regiment. 


good work of preced- 
efficient 
and capable working force that could 
carry on without any head. 


ing administrations—has an 


\t this time, it seems opportune to 
speak of the last administration, 
headed by Mr. Francis. 


As all of you, who have followed 
the work of the association, know— 
and I believe most of you would agree 
with me—there has been more ac- 
tivity in the last year or two and 
more accomplished than for any simi- 
lar space of time over a period of 
years; at least, since we have been 
members of the organization. 

New ideas have been considered 
and in some cases put into operation. 

New machinery has been installed 
which your officers think will be most 
beneficial in keeping the manufac- 
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turers in closer touch with the N: 
York end and the customers. 

Better relations have been est 
lished between our association 
other similar organizations. 


3ut there is plenty of work a! 
of us, as many of these ideas 
more or less experiments and ; 
of the new machinery has not 
tried out to any extent. 


I hope to see the day when thi 
ganization will develop into one ot *)\e 
strongest, best operated and mos: 
fluential business organizations in 
country. 

Our industry needs it and we, as 
individual members, need it. 

To reach that point of perfection 
will require the cooperation of 
and every member. 


The officers appreciate your attend- 


ance at these annual meetings | 
banquets but they will appreciate more 
your daily cooperation in the carrying 


out of the policies of the association. 

When Mr. Nevins, our secretary, 
sends you a questionnaire, do not dis- 
card it but answer the questions as 
far as you feel you care to. 

When he asks you for an opinion 
by letter, give him that opinion, for 
it is only in this way that your off- 
cers can know your wishes and _ at- 
tempt to carry them out. 

When you, selling agents, receive 
the Association Committee on 
Disputes List, I, as a manufacturer, 
suggest that you read it and see to it 
that the customers who are unfortun- 
ate enough to have their names on 
that list, be asked to have the con- 
troversy settled before you sell them. 


Trade 


Our industry has always been reti- 
cent in information. Per- 
sonally, I never knew of an instance 
where any manufacturer was hurt by 
giving any of his competitors inior- 
mation or assistance. There are, of 
course, limits to which you can go in 
this respect but we, as an industry, 
have been backward. 


giving 


Woolen and Worsted Men Meet 


(Continued from page 73) 


12 other directors, on a vote the seli- 
ing side of the bureau was entitled 
to 50% of the vote. Mr. Brady stated 
that he would like to vote against ex- 
tending the activity of the bureau as 
an arbitrator on contract disputes be- 
said, “I don’t know 
a manufacturer of worsteds under $2 
who has ever gotten a piece by the 
bureau.” 


cause, as he 


T. Guerin also instanced an experi- 
ence of goods rejected despite the fact 
that they were pretisely like and in 
some cases better than a large part of 
the order which had previously been 
delivered and accepted. 

Louis De Bry stated that what con- 
stituted an imperfection in a piece oi 
$5 goods should not rate as imperfec- 
tions in goods at $2 and he admitted 
that the customer has great leeway in 
getting goods rejected by the bureau. 

Mr. De Bry stated that he had in 


mind the possible difficulties 

may be had with twist fabrics 
have proved so popular this 

and which are more difficult to 
than plain yarn goods. 


After there had been 
by several members to the effect that 
sellers seemed to get the wrong end 
of Mutual Adjustment Bureau cases, 
Mr. Nevins stated in explanation 





statements 


that when the Bureau was founded, 
buyers didn’t want it and that it was 
necessary to do something to set 
buyers actively interested in le 
showed that the reason why sellers 
have numerically so few on the board 
lay in the fact that the American 
\ssociation was the only association 
represented on their side, whereas 
the buyers had many associations and 
each felt entitled to full representa 
tion. “We don’t care how many 


buvers we have on the board, He 
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said, “since the vote of the sellers 

ways taken as equal to the total 
yore of the buyers, and we have ma- 
iery to handle mistakes if they 


iT 


oO ute 
speaking further on the subject 
o! arbitration and the Mutual Ad- 
tment Bureau, Mr. Limburg. said 
the arbitration clause as used at 
present was not enforceable. He ex- 
pl.ined that in enforceable arbitration 
uvder the law there must be provision 
that the arbitrator be absolutely neu- 


ontinuing the discussion of the 
bureau, O. B. Kiesewetter of the 
\alther Mfg. Co., said that his ex- 
ience had not been encouraging. 
He said he believed that the Bureau 
leaned backward to protect the buyer. 
‘We sent them a piece,” he said, 
ich the buyer rejected because it 
was coarse and slubby and the Bureau 
returns it to us classified as a second 


because it is shaded from side to 


enter. The Bureau should not go 
looking for defects that the buyer 
hasn’t mentioned. There should be 


an accepted standard by which each 
class of goods might be judged 

\lr. Nixon helped to clear the at- 
mosphere by pointing out that even if 
exception can be taken to some of the 
Sureau for adjustment brings settle- 
age remains still very high because 
90% of the cases which arise never 
go to the Bureau at all. The very 
suggestion that they be taken to the 
Bureau for adjustment brings settle- 
ment of nearly all of those instances 
where the buyer knows that he really 
has not got a case. The very fact that 
the goods get to the Bureau means 
that their character is in dispute and 
that the buyer believes he has a good 
cause for rejection. 

J. J. Nevins gave a further explan- 
ation of the working of the Bureau, 
stating that if a piece of goods was 
sent in to be examined for cross-bars, 
it was examined only for that and a 
report made on that feature alone, but 
that if it was sent in merely as a 
piece of goods in dispute it was ex- 
amined generally. Several of the 
members indicated that they believed 
that the frank discussion of the Mu- 
tual Adjustment Bureau had been most 
valuable and the chairman agreed that 
it any cause for dissatisfaction was 
iound to exist, steps would be taken 
to eliminate it. 

\lr. Nevins said that human nature 
had much to do with the feeling about 
the Bureau and that when when it 

ile a decision favoring a manu- 
iacturer, it was likely to be thought 

treat institution by the seller and 
ich in error by the buyer. When 
decision favored the buyer, it was 
buyer’s turn to approve it and the 

‘ers to be dissatisfied. 

Trade Dispute Committee 
n the absence of Albion Buckley, 
irman of the Trade Dispute Com- 
tee, Fred Tracy of Lymansville 
g¢. Co., and member of that com- 
tee, was called upon to open dis- 
sion on that subject. He made a 

for more support from the mem- 
ship. “If we would all stand be- 
1 the committee’s list,” he 


said, 
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“we could wipe out many of the 
troubles that cost us money. He in- 
dicated that the committee found the 
firms listed for improper practice 
were still being sold goods by mem- 
bers of the association. 

The question whether or not this 
information was to be taken in the 
same light as credit information was 
brought up. A. D. Whiteside of the 
National Credit Office was called on 
to give his opinion and he said briefly 
that his experience led him to believe 
that most disputes were due to buyer’s 
lack of money to pay the bill. 

A. C. Gaunt, of the Merrimac Mills, 
spoke heartily in favor of the work 
of the Trade Dispute Committee, and 
instanced a case of a customer who 
rejected goods still in the freight 
The case was laid before the 
committee and after a careful investi 
gation this customer was listed. Not 
much time elapsed before the cus- 
tomer 


house, 


Gaunt, 
picked out new goods equal in yard- 
age to take the place of 
jected, and absorbed the difference 
in. price which amounted to about 
$1,000. 


came in to see My 


those re- 


Mr. Nevins offered the interesting 
fact in support of the effectiveness oi 
the plan that no customer who has 
had his name taken off the commit- 
tee’s list since 1920 has been put back 
since or even come before the com- 
mittee as party to a dispute. 

Mr. Limburg, of the association's 
counsel, was again 


called upon to 
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comment on the legality of circulating 
information among members. It had 
been suggested that a questionnaire 
be issued before a customer was listed 
to discover what was the experience 
of the rest of the trade with him. 
Mr. Limburg advised against it, say- 
ing that as a _ substitute members 
might be asked generally to submit 
firms on the 
list. It was pointed out before the 
discussion ended that reputable con 


their experiences with 


cerns had taken 


their 


good care to keep 
names off the list at all times. 
Shrinkage 

\lr. Peabody called upon Mr. Free 
man to open the discussion of shrink 
age Ile spoke in part as follows: 

“Shrinkage has long been a matter 
of controversy. I wish to submit 
a proposed schedule of practice as a 
standard for handling this matter. In 
variation of shrinkage there are three 
Varia 


possible combinations: Cz) 


tion ot fabric with the same shrink 
ing process; (2) variation of shrink 


ing method on the same fabric; (3) 


variation in both factors (here are 


four different methods of shrinking: 
london shrunk, steam, immersion and 
hot table. 

“experience has that no 
standard can be guaranteed When 
we buy our raw material we take a 
sample and test = for 
Whether our raw 


shown 


shrinkage. 
material be wool 
fundamentally 
shrinkage for the reason that we fig 
ure how much cloth we can make out 


or yarn our test is 


TEN MONTHS COTTON GOODS EXPORTS 
THE STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF SPECIFIED 
KINDS OF COTTON CLOTH IMPORTED AT BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, CHICAGO, AND SAN FRANCISCO DURING THE MONTH OF OCTO- 
BER, 1926, AND FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED OCT. 31, 1925 AND 1926 FOLLOWS: 


October, 1925 


Square 
r \ e ue 
yards alué 


Poplins, broadcloths, mad- 
ras, oxfords, and other 
shirtings: 


Ten months ended Oct. 31 


Square 
yards 


Square 
yards 


Unbleached........... 3,003,762) $630,883/49,181,853 $9,944,116 14,560,741 $3,239,569 


Bleached 
Printed, colored, or 
WR 5 cs c.00'e 3% 
Sateens, woven with not 
more than ‘seven | 
harnesses: 
Unbleached : 
Bleached he 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven... 
Sateens, woven with 8 or 
more harnesses: 
Unbleached - 
Bleached - : 1,412) 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven 49,783 
Lawns, organdies, nain- 
sooks, cambrics, and 
similar fine goods, of 
average yarn number 
above 40: 
Unbleached 999 ,¢ 
Bleached 170, 
Printed, colored, or 
fancy woven.... 263 6 
Voils, plain or fancy 600 , 33% 
Crepes, plain or fancy 105,: 
Ratines ‘ 
Dotted swisses........ 
All Jacquard-woven cloths 
other than swivels or 
lappete ad 28 , 854! 
Ginghams, two or more 
colors, 20 to 59 average 
yarn number ... 


149,054 61,755) 


601,599; 205,600) 


28,640 
2,312 


12,378 


29, 186| 





266 ,672 


58 , 468 


98 , 284) 
112,651) 
14,609) 
2,053 
2,621} 





24,051) 





Imported at: 
New York..... 
Philadelphia. . 126 , 827 

27,799 
94,673 
92,836 


40, 563 

9,643 
22,770 
21,658 


Chicago... . 
San Francisco 


1,630 , 212/83 ,006,813 19,345,424/44, 146,122 


16,150,104 1,535,578/77 , 980,999 18,020,670/40,677, 247 


1,903,958 668,571) 1,357,558 
| 


| 
1,926,966) 5,438,829) 1,954,515 


| 

665,694) 2,740,007! 
34,667) 203, 563 

| 


487 ,693 
5,541,761 


3,385,609! 
156,057 


466 , 837 
43,651 
1,664,471 


458,974| 268,736 


ee 


| 
510,324! 
69,043 


138,096) 


26 , 245) 


130,796 
31,120 


379,326 


542,325 
94,385 


| 
1,915,659 749,537) 1,103,761) 


| 
5,630,678) 1,343,678) 6,745,068 
1,602,109 520,753 oer 


, 526,973 


2,375,196) 
3,989 ,037 
3,012,210 
186 , 287 
191,786 


799 ,779| 2,335,573 
812,818) 3,089,582 
493,301) 1,235,619 
71,005) 
60,412) 
308 , 248) 


| 
22,564) 





567 ,602 957 , 304 451,028 


1,123,173) 282,045 116,857 


273,688 


» 267,415 
594,689 

21,805 
135,051 
154,728 


1,893,193 
1,227,878 
1,106,075 

798 ,668 


567,302) 1,800,096 
252,230 383 , 263 
341,798 433,929 
163,424 850,777 
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of so much yarn or wool. Our fin- 
ished cloth is raw material tor the 
clothier. He has his opportunity to 
select what is suited to his needs by 
looking over the market's offering at 
large. He may test and experiment 
with the sample piece. Once he gets 
results, he knows what it 1s 
he is buying. The sample piece should 
be the criterion of subsequent de- 
livery.” 

\fter a with 
reference to “end of month” and re- 


these 


discussion of terms 


dating, the meeting adjourned 


Annual Banquet 

\n excellent menu and entertain- 
banquet 
Wednesday 


ment program featured the 
association held 
evening at the Waldorf. 

rT . ‘ ‘ . 
To Investigate Cotton Freight 


Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. ( Announce- 


ment of an investigation into cotton 
freight rates, anticipated in a despatch 
appearing in TEXTILE WorLD Nov. 13, 
was made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Nov. 30. [he investiga- 
tion will form a part ot the Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the 
freight rate structure ot the country 
tloch- 
Smith resolution, but immediate con- 
sideration will be given to the com- 
plaints of the State cotton 

cooperative seeking a 
reduction of 20% in rates on cotton, 
and several other cases in which cot- 
ton freight rates are in issue. Formu- 
lation of a program for handling the 
proceeding which will promote expedi- 
tion will be considered at a prelimin- 


general 


directed by Congress in the 


erowers 
associations 


ary conference Dec. 17 in New 
Orleans. 
“The scope of No. 17000, Rate 


Structure Investigation, is broad,” the 
Commission’s stated. 
“The spirit of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion contemplates that complaints in- 
volving rates on the products of agri- 
culture are not to be delayed by in- 
vestigations instituted pursuant to the 
resolution. It is not the purpose of 
the Commission at the series of hear- 
ings at present in contemplation to go 
into all the matters concerning cotton, 
comprehended by No. 17000, but con- 
fine the evidence as nearly as may be 
to such as will enable it adequately to 
dispose of the issues raised by the 
formal complaint cases as promptly as 
possible.” 

The cases pending before the Com- 
mission assail the rates on cotton from 
substantially all important producing 
areas to substantially all destinations, 
including ports of export, to which 
cotton moves. No. 17,000, the rate 
structure investigation, will be assign- 
ed for hearing with these cases and 
cotton will be designated as Part 3 
of the general investigation. 


announcement 


Fertilizer and Seed Companies 
Will Use Cotton Bags 


Witson, N. C.—Fertilizer and cot- 
ton seed products manufacturers of 
eastern North Carolina meeting here 
on Nov. 24, decided to use cotton bags 
for their products instead of jute bags, 
to help absorb the big crop of cotton. 
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A. S. M. E. Textile 
Meets Next Tuesday 


neeting of the Textile 


Division 


annual 


Division of the American Society ot 
Mechanical Engineers will be held in 
é ( ne Tuesday, Dec 
):30 a. m., at the building of the 
soci 29 \Vest 39 Street. 
( i] e| chal lan Oo the 
e. [wo p will 
be presented, one entitled “The Cotton 
lextile Industry” by Charles T. Main 
ind .. Gunby, the other “Tensile 
esti { the Textiles” by Dr. W. 
l-dwards 
[hese two papers are most timely 


in much as there has been much dis- 


concerning the condition of 


the New England cotton goods in- 
dustry nd the development of this 
same branch of the industry in the 
South, as well as the necessity for the 
tensile testing of the many kinds ot 


textiles, particularly those used for in- 
dustrial purposes 

Copies ot the above two papers can 
be obtained by members of the Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
from headquarters in New York City. 


Wool Consumption for October 
WASHINGTON 1) { 


ment ot Commerce announces the tol 


The | Yepart 


1 


lowing statistics with regard to the 
consumption of wool, by manutactim 
ers, in the United States during the 
month of October, based on reports 


received trom 517 manufacturer 
operating 583 mills: 

Che total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture reduced to a grease 
equivalent, was 


compared 


$9,072,612 lbs., as 
with 45,769,612 Ibs. for 
Sept., 1926; and 47,326,575 Ibs. for 
Oct., 1925 

The monthly consumption ot woot 
(Ibs.) in grease equivalent for manu 
lacturers reporting tor 19260 was as 
41,440,171; 
$0,491,996; March, 43.931, 
596; April, 40,093,383; May, 


2 
5 5 

98 049.220: July. 28.225.- 

38,249,220; July, 38,235, 


follows January, 


February, 


0,220 


741; June 2 
717 40,858,854; and for 
September 45,769,612. 

Che total 
sumed by 


( Ictoher ‘ 


\ugust, 
quantity of wool con 

517 manufacturers during 
1920, Was 42,051,470 lbs., as 


compared with 39,231,977. Ibs. in 
September, 1926, and 40,367,482 lbs. in 
October, 1925. The consumption 


shown tor October, 


33,185,054 Ibs. 


included 
in the grease; 6,008, 


1920, 


618 lbs. of scoured wool: and 2,767, 
198 Ibs. of pulled wool. 


Tornado Damages the Indus- 
trial Cotton Mills Co. 


Rock Hit, S. C 
ton Mills Co.. at 


Industrial Cot 
Rock Hill, S. C 
e path oft a tornado on Nov 
26, about 4:30 P. M 


a toss Of about 


were in tl 
lhe mill suttered 
$60,000. The root of 
mill was partly blown off, 


windows 


and many were blown in 


The root of the boiler and picker 
rooms were torn off. A small ware 
house is blown down and a number 


of mill houses and the church badly 


damagt 
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Sees Cartel System as Only Hope 


British Economist Outlines Plant of Reorganization for Cotton 
Industry of that Country 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


W !! \T is considered the most 
; 
pl ticable 


pra olution of the dif- 
isl 


ulties surrounding the English cot- 
ton industry was suggested in Man- 
ester recently, when Professor 


the famous 
members of 


MI. Keynes, M. A., C. B., 
economist, addressed the 
e General Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ As- 
ciation. 
Prof. 
burser of Kings College, Cambridge; 
ind editor of the Econom 
ince toOrZ He was a 


the Royal 


Keynes is a fellow and 
ic Journal 
member of 
Indian 
1913-14, 
representative of 
Treasury at the Paris 


Peace Conterence He also acted as 


Commission on 
Finance and 
ind the principal 
he British 


Currency in 


deupty for the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer on the Supreme Economic 


Council in 1919. Prof. Keynes is 
the author of “Economic Consequence 
of the (1919),” 


foreign Exchange,” etc. 


Peace “Money and 
result of a 
Keynes 
wrote in the Nation and Athenaewn, 
when he criticized the short time pol 
icv of the Master Spinners’ Federa- 
tion 


Phis meeting was the 


recent article which Prot 


Following a speech by F. Mills, 
the chairman of the Short Time Com- 
mittee, in which he reiterated the 
statement that organized short time 
working appeared to be the only 
remedy for combating the prolonged 
Prof. Keynes de- 
veloped his objections to short time 
and said that it directly increased the 
cost of production and indirectly in- 
creased them further through stead- 
ily depleting the finances of concerns 
He said the chief object of his article 
was to demonstrate that the necessity 
of curtailment of production was 
lasting and that the hopes with which 
Lancashire buoyed herself up had not 


trade depression, 


been fulfilled, and consequently some 
thing else would have to be done if 
Lancashire was not to suffer through 
trade, as other 
countries could increase the number 
of their spindles and the scale of 
organization. He © stated that 
a policy of short time was. suicidal. 


progressive loss oft 


their 


He said that if he were a spinner he 
would have arrived, after five years 
of short time, at the conclusion that 
short time was hopeless He did not 
believe that the alternative to short 
time was to work all 


tine 


spindles full 
Prof. Kevnes continued: “If Lan- 
cashire cannot work her spindles full 
time when 


cotton is at its present 


price, she never will. In this case 
the thing will drag on without any- 
one making any profits until I sup- 
pose at long last a large part of the 
become bankrupt and 
then the same sort of remedy will be 


industrv will 


1 } 
yroughnt 


about as would have come 


ibout much more quickly if there had 
never been any short time at all.” 

“| should now like to indicate the 
alternative as I see it. So long 
is the industry was expanding pretty 
steadily from year to year, so long 
as any setbacks were only of one sea- 
son or two seasons, the present organ 
ization of the cotton spinning indus- 
try was pertectly suitable. When 
there was a shortage of spindles new 
mills would be erected and new busi- 
started, but consider the re- 
verse progress. Assume for a moment 
that I have made good my point that 
some curtailment is necessary tor a 


nesses 


longish period, that Lancashire would 
be better off if she had fewer spindles. 
(here is no means whatever of getting 
rid of mills one by one correspond- 
ing to the method of increasing them 
one by one. The crude way of doing 
it would have been to have had no 
short time, but cut-throat competi- 
tion and the weaker one going to the 
wall. That corresponds to the 
method by which the businesses were 
built up. The corresponding process 
is that they should go out of existence 
by bankruptcy when business is bad, 
but reactions of that kind would be 
upon everybody.” 


Prof. Keynes said that the plans 
for curtailing industry, other than 
the process of bankrupting the weaker 
concerns, were variations of two main 
types. 


The Cartel System 

One type is what the Germans call 
“Cartels.” In a cartel the individual 
businesses maintain their separate 
They are allotted each of 
them quotas by the cartel managers. 
hese quotas are transferable. Thus 
the mills that are in a weaker posi- 
tion either for finance or any other 
reason are in a position to transfer 
their quotas to the stronger businesses. 


identity. 


lhe other type which has been appro- 
priate in certain industries are amalga- 
mations, either complete amalgama- 
tions or more probably holding com- 
panies, which buy a great number of 
mills in order to close down some of 
them, strengthen their finance and con- 
centrate their business on those that 
remain, 


In elaborating on the system of a 
cartel in application to the English 
cotton industry, Prof. Keynes said he 
did not think that spinners would get 
anything satisfactory unless there was 
an element of what amounted to com 
pulsion at this point. The form com- 
pulsion can take must be mainly from 
the banks and public opinion as ex- 
pressed through the Spinners’ Federa- 
tion. He would like to see all the 
spinning mills in the American section 
formed by compulsion of that kind 
into a single cartel with cartel man- 
agers. The cartel 
allot each mill 


managers would 
a quota of production 
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presumably based on aggregate spin- 
dleage agreed in any way that w: 
necessary. This system of cartels dii 
fered from short time inasmuch as 
was compulsory and the mills wou 
have to send statistics on all releva: 
points to the cartel managers and t! 
quotas would be transferable. There 
iore a mill could sell its quota to ar 
other mill so that there would be cx 
tain mills working full time and othe 
closed down. He would like to s 
the banks withdraw credit from a 
mill that would not come into t 
sort of cartel. He would have c 
pulsion absolute up to that poi: 
Under this system the bad mills wou 
be treated more tenderly than unde: 
any other system because in thei: 
quota they would be given somethi: 
salable. 


would be for t 
stronger and more enterprising fir 
within the cartel to aim voluntari 
and on their own initiative at formi: 
considerable holding companies. The 
would give wider scope to the most 
efficient leaders of the industry, a1 
would facilitate standardization 
products and the formation of more 
efficient selling organizations and se 
ing policy. Another point would be 
that such amalgamations would be 

a position to appeal for capital to the 
outside world. He could conceive 
these amalgamations raising a consid- 
erable quantity of capital at a fair rate 
of interest, paying off the more ex- 
travagant loans of its subsidiaries 
whether to banks or brokers or to 
others and above all having additional 
resources beyond what was required to 
pay off the most burdensome loans to 
make it possible to carry stocks oi 
raw cotton and of yarn at present 
prices. 

He believed that if Lancashire went 
through the present period of abnor- 
mally cheap cotton without adequate 
financial resources she would lose mil- 
lions of pounds which she would 
otherwise secure. 


The next step 


Prof. Keynes wound up by saying 
that he was convinced that the fina: 
cial situation in Lancashire was at 
least as big a factor as short time. 


To Study Resale Price Mainte- 
nance Bill 

WasHIncton, D, C,—Representa- 
tive James S. Parker, of New York. 
chairman of the House committee on 
Interstate Commerce, has appointe 
Rep. Schuyler Merritt chairman ot 
subcommittee to study the Kelly resale 
price maintenance bill in the light 
hearings held last session and draft 
report for the consideration of the fu 
committee this session. The bill would 
legalize maintenance of fixed res 
prices on trade-marked article 
Representative Merritt is the auth 
of the misbranding bill, now pendin; 
on the House calendar, which wa 
reported from the House committe 
following hearings last session on t 
French truth-in-fabric bill, © Durit 
the course of the hearings on t 
Kelly bill last spring there was mu 
apparent objection on the part of c 
mittee members. 
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What the Rayon Cut Means 
K ILLOWING precedent, the latest cut in 


ayon prices has unleashed a flood of mar- 
ket gossip, argument, theory and comment. 
With very little effort, it is possible to secure 
ssedly authoritative (but surprisingly 
variable) opinions on how it happened, why it 
happened and through whose agency it hap- 


Interesting as much of this rumor is, the 
textile manufacturer is concerned primarily 
with one question: How does it affect his buy- 
ing and merchandising policy ? 

canvass of the market indicates that this 
query has been answered quickly and deci- 
Users of rayon apparently are con- 

vinced that their cue is to continue—and to 
intensify—their method of 
nearby needs only. 


sively. 


covering for 
This practice came into 
vogue when prices were reduced July 1—and 
mill men see nothing in the situation which 
might be interpreted as a guarantee of future 
stability. 





On the merchandising end, certain branches 
of the textile industry have concluded—very 
wisely—that present fabric prices have dis- 
counted the cheaper material—and that further 
reductions are not warranted. 


*“ ca ok 
So much for the immediate future. 
Broader considerations are these: 


1. The cut is further endorsement 
(although rather surprisingly abrupt) of 
the prediction, made repeatedly in these 
columns, that the future trend of rayon 
prices would be downward. It represents 
another manifestation of the effect of large 
scale production, keener competition and 
greater manufacturing efficiency. 

2. It is also an endorsement of the opin- 
ion—equally well emphasized by TEXTILE 
WorLtp—that the rayon field is not an at- 
tractive playground for companies weak 
in either technique or finance. 

3. It complicates the selling problem of 
importers and should prove an effective 
harrier against inferior material though 
not necessarily against yarn of quality 
reputation or of specialty type. 

* ok Ok 


lt is unfortunate that rayon could not have 
retained its virtue of price stability. Casual 
judgment indicates that the producers erred in 
not making a greater reduction in July. This 
would have averted the necessity of another 
Price cut so soon. However it would not have 
altered the fundamental fact that an industry, 
expanding and developing as is rayon manu- 
acture, must expect—and suffer—the usual 
gtowing pains. No one knows what price 
level competition and research will 
eventually in the rayon market. 


effect 
All one can 


€o 1s hope that the adjustment will be accom- 
Pushed with as slight and infrequent business 
dist ances as possible. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Enlisting Women Power 


." YMING almost immediately after the 
style contest which featured the annual 
meeting of the Greenville (S. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce, the plan of enlisting the aid of 
women’s clubs in encouraging greater use of 
cotton goods, as presented to the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of North Carolina by 
Mrs. Edward Williamson, is of particular sig- 
nificance since it indicates a general trend of 
thought which may well prove vitally effective. 

Calling as it does for style contests at the 


individual meetings of the North Carolina 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: 
cotton goods 


Quiet has returned to 

fairly active period. 
Prices on gray goods remain firm so far but 
merchants expect that recessions will be 
necessary to stimulate next broad move 
ment of goods. 
feature. Yarns are irregular. 

Wool Markets: Meeting of American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu 
facturers was feature of week. Construc 
tive program approved. Business quiet with 
scattered interest in overcoatings for cut 
rent use. Certain mills about to star sell 
ing of coatings for fall, 1927. Fair inter 
est in worsted yarns for immediate use 
from weavers; outerwear demand smaller; 


alter 


Steadiness of raw cotton a 


prices unchanged. 

Silk Markets: 
off slightly although special types such as 
tie silks and radiums still well bought. Cut 
ters buying from hand to mouth and not 
making up much goods for stock as yet; 
carrying over only moderate quantities of 


Sales of broadsilks slack 


fall dresses and garments. Certain mills 
playing safe and curtailing production at 
this time which would seem to indicate that 
groundwork for good spring season is 
being laid. Raw silk merely steady. 

Knit Goods Markets: Slight irregulari- 
ties in hosiery expected as result of rayon 
cut, but no general reduction anticipated. 
Date of heavyweight underwear opening 
uppermost, jobbers agreeing that middle of 
December would be satisfactory. 





women’s clubs and at the annual convention of 
the State Federation of those clubs, develop- 
ment of special exhibits by retail stores 
throughout the State, encouragement of use of 
lisle hose for sports wear and other interesting 
features, this plan promises much because it 
enlists the support of a group whose influence 
cannot be over-rated, 

Mrs. Williamson stated quite correctly that 
we have measured electric power, man power 
and other forms of energy but that no one has 
had the temerity to measure woman power. In 
her case, for example, she spoke for 50,000 
club women whose thoughts and actions affect 
many thousands of others. There is probably 
no one agency which could do more to arouse 
what might be called a “‘cotton consciousness” 
than such an organization of women’s clubs. 
Furthermore, if such action were duplicated in 
each State of the Union, the cumulative effect 
is staggering to contemplate. 


We Believe 


‘onservation and Prot 


ection 


Industries 


Fabric Education vs. Legislation 
A* article in 
4 Business can be read with profit by many 
Its title is “Who's 1 
Blame It It Won’t Clean?.”” Articles of simi 
lar import might be written on “Who's To 
Blame If It Won't Wear?” and “Who's To 
Blame If It Won't Launder ?.” 
would be the same in each instance as is given 
in the first 


the current issue of Nati 


texte Manutacturers, 


The answer 


mentioned article—the ultimate 
consumer. 


Our mothers and grandmothers usually 
could tell whether fabrics would wear, launder 
or clean satisfactorily, but our wives and 
daughters buy style, design, color and price 
and usually have but meager knowledge of the 
wearing and cleaning qualities of textiles. 
They complain, of course, if the articles wear 
out quickly, and make life miserable for the 
laundryman, dyer and cleaner if their work is 
unsatisfactory and 


promptly. 


claims are not paid 
But, do they learn by experience? 
They do not in most instances, and on the 
next shopping trip if a decision is involved 
between style, design, color and price on the 
one hand and wearing and cleaning qualities 
on the other the former will win out almost 
every time. 


There is acknowledgment of this state of 
consumer mind in the article referred to, and 
of the need of a protracted campaign to educate 
consumers in the practical textile knowledge 
that made our mothers and grandmothers such 
economical buyers. The belief is expressed 
that this educational campaign should have the 
cooperation of every factor engaged in the 
handling of textiles from manufacturer to 
laundry-owner, dyer and cleaner. It depre- 
cates any attempt to attain through legislation 
the objective which laundry-owners, dyers, 
and cleaners have in mind, and that is some- 
thing that will relieve them of responsibility 
for apparently faulty work that is no fault of 
theirs. This is a common-sense view of the 
problem and should win the hearty support of 
everyone engaged in the manufacture and 
handling of textiles. 


It is conceivable that Federal laws designed 
to disclose the wearing, laundering and clean- 
ing qualities of textile manufactures might be 
enacted, but the machinery required for their 
administration would be more elaborate and 
costly than that of the Volstead law, and with 
the existing attitude of the buying public would 
be less effective. “You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink.” You 
can leacdl a woman into a dry goods store, but 
you can't make her buy a fabric or a dress that 
offends her idea of style, yet may wear, 

She can be educated 
to a better understanding of the latter qualities, 
and much is being done along these lines by 


launder and clean well. 


our public schools, colleges and home economic 
organizations. It is by an extension of this 
and other educational effort and not through 
legislation that laundry-owners, dyers and 
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cleaners must find relief from unjust customer 
complaints. 

\s soon as there is a sufficiently general de- 
mand from consumers for definite identifica- 
tion of fabrics that can be guaranteed to wear, 
launder and clean satisfactorily such guaran- 
will be 


tees 


Progressive manu- 
facturers and retailers will be quick to capi- 


forthcoming. 


talize such a selling point; many are already 
di ing SO despite the present moderate demand 
for such service. Make the demand more gen- 
eral and the response will be more general for 
the major portion of our textile production has 
ll the requisities to meet such a demand. 


x 


Value of State Associations 
mcreasing number of organizations nl 


TEXTILE WORLD 


as to the effectiveness of each individual asso- 
ciation. In the cotton industry, however, the 
development of national bodies and of State 
associations has proved to be particularly effec- 
tive. The latter are in a position to consider 
specific and local problems which could hardly 
be reached by one representative of all the 
different sections of the country. Furthermore 
State organizations are in a position to give 
effective and powerful support locally to the 
broader plans of national associations. 


A case in point is the matter of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. It is known, for example, 
that the State associations of the South have 
been indispensable in the idea of the 
They have been 
able to reach individuals in a way which would 


“selling” 
Institute to their members. 
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In addition, State associations can take »p 
such matters as local taxation, transportation, 
etc., and effect definite action. They may a’so 
point out certain conditions which, though local, 
are of national interest in that they indic te 
trends to be noted throughout the country. \n 
instance of this is the report on taxation ; 
sented last week to the Cotton Manufactur: ~s’ 
Association of North Carolina by its commi: ce 
on taxation, of which Bernard M. Cone js 
chairman. This report, printed elsewhe: 
this issue, will undoubtedly be read with as 
much interest by manufacturers 
State as by North Carolinians. 


outsick 


Such evidences of the value of State ass 


tions are encouraging to those who, « 


rightly, pause now and then to balance « 





SHI asing 
business often proves bewildering to the 


man in the street and some doubt 


is aroused 


national organizations. 


have been difficult 1f not impossible through the 


ization. 


and results of our increasing industrial o1 





Cheney Bros. Go ral) 
Without Death from 


Years 
Accident 


operations 


without a single death resulting direct 


eventy vears of plant 


record of 
Brothers at South Manchester, 


ly from an accident is the 
Cheney 
Conn., and in that same period of time 
there have been but five accidents that 
are catalogued in the category of 
-the loss of 
like. 


Brothers have about 5,000 employes on 


“major accidents” a hand 


or limb or the Today Cheney 
their payrolls and in view of the fact 
that for forty or more years the num- 
ber of employes has exceeded 1,000 the 
record is 


markable. 


regarded as the more re- 


Compensation Commissioner Leo J 
Noonan, of the Connecticut Board of 
Compensation, was a speaker at a 
recent meeting of the Get-Together 
Club of Brothers when the 
status of employes of Cheney Brothers 
under the company was discussed. In 
the opinion of the commissioner, em 
ployes of the big silk plant are better 
off under the firm’s 


Cheney 


substitute com 
pensation provisions than they would 
be under the State act. 


Incidentally it was brought out that 


the substitute compensation act, which 
was enacted by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1911 was the first 
statute of social legislation written into 
Connecticut law. It was also the orig 
inal legislation of this 
United States. 


granted to the 


sort in the 
A special charter was 
Cheney Benefit Asso- 
ciation, under the rules of which em 
ployes benefit. 


Commissioner Noonan discussed the 
status of employes under the State's 
statutory Under State 
laws no provision is made for depen- 
dents, and children, 
the Cheney plan 


provisions. 


widows while 


unde allowance is 
made, Commissioner Noonan pointed 
out that under the Cheney plan there 
] been but few 
under the 


disputes, while 
State laws the disputes are 
numerous. The Cheney plan makes no 
provision for appeal, but in every in- 
stance parties have felt 
there was reason for appeal, it was al- 


whenever 


lowed. Commissioner Noonan spoke 


various other phases of the act. 


on 











Manufactures of: Oct. 1926 
















Manufactures of: 









RNR. . 56 0s $5,813,788 
WUE. ose nce 5,496,478 
Silk... 3,843,570 
ree 1,204,198 
Jute, flax, hemp, etc 12,521,367 


Total Imports. . 


Excess of Imports over 
Exports........ 


Working Toward International 
Wool Statistics 


International wool 
the subject of a 


statistics was 
conference held 
recently at Turin, Italy, attended by 
representatives of the wool industries 
of England, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Italy. It is understood 
that America will be invited to par- 
take in the work of the = group, 
“America” in this instance probably 
including both the United States and 


the South American wool-growing 


republics. Some form of organiza- 
tion will doubtless follow this con- 
ference, but it is understood that 
progress will probably be slow. 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 
EXPORTS 


Cotton $7,906,242 $10,319,878 $95,305,743 $105,908,920 
Wool 380,482 509,725 3,330,664 4,133,539 
Silk 1,472,928 1,516,617 = 15,432,362) 15,350,878 
Rayon... 619,754 595,221 6,118,537 7.501.139 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 816,492 752,031  LLI79,181 13,571,859 

Total Exports. . . $11,255,698 $13,723,472 $131,666,487 $116.4166.335 


IMPORTS 


. $28,879,401 $28,030,719 $275,061,195 $281.144,484 


$17,623,703 $14,307,247 $143,394,708 $134,678,149 


Ten Mos. 
Ended 
Oct. 1926 


Ten Mos. | 
Ended | 


Oct. 1925 Oct. 1925 


$6,501,327 $50,926,230 $59,383,554 
5,598,966 49,298,453 46,708,707 
3,418,269 32,709,972 = 30.171.530 
1,597,022 = 11,529,300 9,644,033 
10,915,135 130,597,240 135,236,860 


Successful Local Exposition at 
Burlington 

Burtinecton, N. C.—Burlington’s 
first exposition of its products, staged 
here recently was’ a successful show- 
ing. In addition to the manufacturers, 
merchants and others provided booths, 
adding greatly to the local interest. 

Among the textile exhibitors were: 
Aurora Cotton Mills, displaying ging- 
hams and outings; Southern Dyeing 
Co., cotton, rayon and silk yarns, and 
goods made from their yarns, and the 
Victory, Mohawk, Whitehead, Gra- 
ham and McEwen hosiery mills of 
Burlington and the Riverside of Haw 
River. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Dec 


Silk Association of 
Jan. 8, 1927. 


National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Annual Convention and Meet- 


6-11, 1926. 
America, 


ings of Subsidiaries, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


1927. 
National Wool 


Jan. 21-23, 1927. 


Gri »wers 


Annual 


Association, 


Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


York City, Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 


Annual Meeting, Butte, Mont., 


Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


March 19-27, 1927. 








Hospitals’ Textile Purchases 
Many Lines Bought by the Bureau 
of Standards and Supplies 

New York’s hospitals form one of 
the largest units for the purchase and 
consumption of textiles. Last year 10,- 
000,000 yards of bandage gauze were 
bought at a cost of more than half a 
million dollars by the Hospital Bureau 
of Standards and Supplies, 171 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, under the di- 
rection of Philip Cross, purchasing 
agent, for account of the 26 hospitals 
which are members of that organiza- 
tion. This number, however, does not 
include Bellevue, the Metropolitan and 
other municipally maintained institu- 
tions. 

The textile requirements of the hos- 
pitals are large and varied. As an ex- 
ample, Flower Hospital, one oi the 
oldest and best known of the city’s 
institutions, takes 21,241 yards of cot- 
tons and woolens, composed, besides 
bandage gauze, of towels and many 
articles for domestic, medical and sur- 
gical use. Excepting the gauze, these 
are made up in the hospital sewing- 


room from unbleached muslin and 
other cottons and linen. Among these 
are items such as dresser scarfs, table 


covers, and stretcher mattress covers, 
window curtains, small sheets for new- 
born babies, oxygen tank covers and 
the like. Many articles are purchased 
already made up, such as sheets, pil- 
low-slips, spreads, bath 
towels, doctors’ suits, gowns and caps, 
nurses’ 
patients’ and children’s bed-gowns, etc. 


and tace 
uniforms and caps, pajamas, 


Annual Dinner of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants 

The ninth annual dinner oi the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York was held at the 
Union League Club, Thursday evet 
ing, with about 120 members pres 
ent. Speakers included Alexander P. 
Moore, former ambassador to Spain, 
and Ivy L. Lee. William D. Ju/‘son, 
president of the association, pre led. 


The dinner committee consisted 0! 
Henry C. Taylor, chairman; :1vét 
Iselin, Spencer Turner and § b. 


Whitman. 
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Power Losses in Cotton Mills 





Power Not Wasted Unless There Is Possibility of Economically Reducing Loss—Losses in Transmission and 
Utilization—Better Service from Larger Electrical Conductors—Motors and Machines Adapted to 
Each Other—Radial Arm Clutch Needed for Looms—Difficult Textile Problems 


N the cotton industry, the cost of 
power averages only about 6% 

of the total manufacturing cost of 

the finished product. However, 
when the size of the industry is con- 
sidered and the basis changed from 
percentage to actual power units, this 
power consumption becomes impor- 
There are in the world today 

ut 162,000,000 spindles, of 
38,000,000 are in the 


which 
United States. 
A fair average power estimate is 31! 
spindles to the indicated kilowatt, or 
a total of approximately 5,200,000 in- 
dicated kilowatt in the world and 1,- 
200,000 indicated 
United States. For vearly operation, 
the world consumption is over 15,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours. 


kilowatt in the 


Practically all the power consumed 


in a textile mill is into 


transferred 





100 


4, erace ces 


Fig. 1. Average Power Requirements of 


Cotton Cloth Mills 

heat, and only a very small part is 
used in elevating material or is stored 
in the elastic twist of the yarn. This 
heat performs no useful purpose ex- 
cept, incidentally, to assist in the heat- 
ing of the mill in cold weather. On 
the other hand, it increases the sensi- 
ble warmth in the building in warm 
weather and makes necessary the sup- 
plying of additional artificial humidity 
so as to provide proper operating con- 
ditions. 


Average Power Requirements 

Fig. 1 is a chart showing average 
power requirements of cotton cloth 
mills. These figures do not include 
lighting. 

Power losses are of secondary im- 
portance in comparison with sustained 
high and economical production. 

\s a primary 
improvement 
sound, 


consideration, any 
must be economically 
That is, the fixed charges on 

extra capital cost must be less 
than the cost of the power saved. No 
power can be considered wasted un- 
less, and until, an economical method 
ot reducing or eliminating it can be 
devised. 

hese power losses within the mill 


( 
1 
} 


o 


may be divided into two general 
Classes—transmission and _ utilization. 
ransmission systems may be 


_*Hleetrical Engineer, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 
Society of 
Ric mond, Va., 
s Nov. 4. 


Paper read before Ameri- 
Mechanical Engineers, at 
Sept. 28, and at Greenville, 





By George Wrigley* 


classified as mechanical, where no 
electric motors are used, and electri- 
cal, where motors in combination with 
some form of mechanical transmission 
are used. Even the individual motor 


per minute. They need a continuous 


though small oil supply rather than 


sporadic applications ot 
Chain 


grease 
moderatel 


sized motors and counter shafts driv 


drives between 


HIS article deals with power losses within the mill and sug- 


gests the difficulties and possibilities of reductions. 


Much 


has been done and is being done for the betterment of power 


generation, but the losses in transmission and utilization are too 
generally accepted as necessary evils for which there is no remedy 


| or amelioration. 


It is hoped that more thought will be given 


them, looking to the reduction of any possible waste.— Author. 


drives embody the use of belts, chains, 
or gears between the motor and the 
machine. The losses of transmiésion 
are approximately the same whether 
electric drive or mechanical drive is 
used. 
Electric Transmission 

Electric transmission is 
cepted as standard practice, using 
either the system of moderate sized 
motors driving small groups of ma- 
chines, the system of an_ individual 
motor for each machine, or a combina- 
tion of these two systems. 

Transmission losses vary with the 
details of the drive. 
spinning room with 


now ac- 


For instance, a 
four-frame or 


individual motor drives would show 
less transmission loss than one 
equipped with shafting and large 
motors. 


In the distribution of power through 
the cotton cloth mill, about 25% is 
used in picking, carding, etc., 50% 
in spinning and spooling, and 25% in 
weaving and inspection. These fig- 
ures are generalizations and, of 
course, vary from mill to mill. 

Larger Conductors 

Transmission of power by electrical 
conductors is now so efficient that any 
reductions of losses must necessarily 
be small. However, better operating 
service, due to better voltage regula- 
tion and fewer fuse burn-outs, can be 
obtained at no increaséd annual cost 
by the use of larger conductors than 
those required by the National Un- 
derwriter’s Code. Sufficient power is 
saved even at lower power rates and 
day operation to warrant some in- 
crease in conductor For day 
and night operation, and especially 
for higher power rates, still larger 


sizes. 


sizes are warranted by the power 
saving. . 
For silent chain drives operating 


between motors and driven machinery, 
the maintenance records have been 
very good. Many of these drives on 
spinning frames have been operating 
over long periods of years with very 
small expense. These drives are 
usually operated on 9!4-in. centers at 
chain speeds approximating 1400 ft. 





ing groups of machines through belts 
have proved quite satisfactory. 


Chey 
embody the 


qualities of no 
slipping between motor and counter 
shaft, low maintenance cost, and the 
possibility of using short centers. 

Several recent articles 
with individual motor versus group 
drive emphasize the possible difference 
in first cost of the two systems but 
lose sight of the very important and 
really crucial question of increased 
production due to the elimination of 
slip as made possible with individual 
drive. 


good 


dealing 


Size of Motors 

There has been so much said against 
the use of motors too large for the 
work that there may be a tendency to 
go too far in the opposite direction. 
While it is important to have a motor 
approximately fit its work, it is a 
great deal more important that. the 
motor be amply large to safely carry 
the load. There is little, if any, 
difference in actual power loss be- 
tween a motor running at full load 
and a larger motor running at three- 
fourths load, so that the greatest 
argument against over-motorizing is 
the lower power factor this practice 
produces. 

Present applications of individual 
motors to textile machinery are not 
entirely satisfactory. 
represent the 


They 
placing of 


simply 
standard 
motors on standard machines without 
any great amount of adaptation of the 
motor or the machine to each other. 
In some of the other industries this 
adaptation has been carried to exten- 
sive lengths and_ splendid results 
This is one of the real 
needs of the textile industry today. 

Individual Loom Motor Drive 

The individual motor drive, 
while representing a considerable im 
provement over the old belt drive, is 
not perfect. 


achieved. 


loom 


The motor and the con- 
trol device have been well designed 
and constructed, but the 
friction clutch of the loom is ineff- 
cient. In the ordinary design, the 
reaction pressure from this face plate 
clutch is thrown back on to thrust 


face plate 


iv 


collars, With the proper amount of 
friction to hold the clutch without 
undue slippage, this 
thrust collars 
sults not only 
power but overload the 
and burn out the 


cut-outs. 


pressure on the 
is excessive. This re- 
in excessive usage of 
may motor 
tl ermal 


In practice, therefore, loom 


protective 


fixtures compromise between slippage 
ind power consumption by easing off 
somewhat on the pressure. This re- 


lieves the situation, but each average 


loom is constantly slipping several 
picks and it is impossible to obtain full 
production 


Some form of radial arm 


Fig. 2. Relation Between Clutch Pres- 
sure, Speed, and Power Consumption 
of Loom 

clutch is highly desirable to relieve 

the situation. 

Fig. 2 is a chart made from tests 
showing the relation between clutch 
pressure, speed, and power consump- 
tion of a loom. 

A. Very light pressure on clutch. 

B. Moderate pressure on clutch. 
Normal pressure on clutch. 

D. Slightly 

clutch. 

FE. Heavy pressure on clutch. 

Spinning Frames and Twisters 

Textile machinery is wonderfully 
well made, highly developed, and 
standardized; and admirably performs 
its function of manufacture. Any 
improvements in textile machinery 
will probably be along the lines of 
small rather than in radical 
changes otf design. Since the present 
textile machinery is the product of the 
inventive genius and highly skilled 
mechanical refinement of several gen- 


~ 


excessive pressure on 


details 


erations, it is necessary to approach 
with considerable trepidation the sub- 
ject of improving it. At the same 
time, judged from the standpoint of 
power usage only, some of the textile 
machinery is inefficient. The spinning 
frame and the twister frame are two 
of the largest and 
these almost the 
same amount of power when running 


users of power 


machines require 
without varn as when producing yarn. 
In other words, the principal part of 
their power load is the friction of the 
machine parts. One of the largest ele- 
ments of power consumption in these 
machines is the high-speed vertical 
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( Bobbins fu mpletion of run. 


Finishing Plants 
1 ia per 

Ouse leacheries, finish- 
the trend 
individual mo- 


and print WOrk 

Lreque ntl Ol the adjustable 
Heer v1 or driving machines in 
utomati speed regu- 
tion is essential, there are now 
tlable uitable alternating current 
and control equipment for the 


service these motors are efficient 


ovel < wide range ol speeds In 


these plant the load factor is rela 


8 
J 


J 


7 / 


Fig. 3. 


Effect of Temporary Lubrication 
of Rings on Heavy Twister 


tively low so that the omission of 
continuous running shatting makes 
possible a reduction in the all dav 


power losses 


Lighting 
he tendency is to increase rathet 
than decrease the amount of powet 
used for lighting. It is true that won 
deriul improvements have been made 
in the 


efficiency ot lamps and in 


equipment tor the control and direc- 
light and the elimination of 
glare. In spite of this, the demands 


tor greater lighting 


intensities have 
kept ahead of these improvements and 


still higher demands are probable in 
the near future 

Except for possible small savings 
in conductor and shatting losses, no 


immediate betterment of transmission 
ippears probable large savings, if 
textile ma- 
ind closer 
power to the 


~hines, possibl v better 
lanintinn ¢ ] . 
add] uw10on OT Clreciri¢ 
actual work or bv ot 


le 
cesign. 


lel changes in 
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Conveying Stock in Woolen Mill 


Blower System Moves Stock From Picker House to Card Room 
Installation in Dyehouse Also 





{* QO extensive installations of 1 in. layer of felt to prevent any con- 

| er type stock conveying sys densation which might occur within 

( e rece been completed in the pipe from moistening the stock 

( ll of the E. E. Hilliard Co., and causing it to stick in the pipe. 

ne., at Buckland, Conn. This com- The felt is protected by a galvanized 

inutactures woolen fabrics for iron covering. Both pipe and cover- 

en’s skirtings and coatings, and img are provided with cleanout doors 

for men’s suitings and overcoatings. at mecessary intervals. 

soth ese conve systems To Twenty-Six Bins 

ere talled by the E. H. Allen Co., Fig. 2 shows the card room with 





Fig. 1. Conveyor Pipe on Roof of Building 


Boston, Mass.; who for many years the conveyor pipe running the length 
have specialized in blower systems of the room near the ceiling. Twenty- 
six delivery pipes, tapped off the main 
pipe, lead to 26 bins where the stock 
is stored awaiting carding. 

A specially built wool blower with 
ball bearing boxes delivers the picked 
stock through a low velocity pipe line 
to the card room, where it is delivered 
to the proper bin by means of im- 
proved wool switches. These switches 
are equipped with a self-locking de- 
vice, which is operated from the floor 
by a single key. This device insures 
a full throw of the damper thereby 
eliminating all possibility of stock 
mixes, and also acts as an indicator 
enabling the operator to see at a 
glance which way each damper is set. 

\ second system is installed in the 
dyehouse of the same mill to unload 
the wet raw stock from six open dye 


especially adapted for textile mill 
work, and have conducted a_ long 
series of tests to determine the most 
advantageous construction of pipes, 
switches, and fans 

he picker house at the Hilliard 
mill is situated at some little distance 
from the card room, and it was de- 
cided to carry the stock from the 
picker room to the card room by a 
blower conveyor system. 

lhe stock is carried from the picker 
house over the roof of an intervening 
building and into the card room, a 
distance of approximately 400 ft., by 
a fan running at 700 r.p.m. and con 
suming 4.6 h.p rhe illustration at 
Fig. 1 shows the pipe running over 
lhe con- 
veyor pipe itself is covered with a 


the roof of the building 





Fig. 2. 


Card Room Showing Conveyor Pipe Near Ceiling 
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tubs and a hydro-extractor. The s) 
tem consists of a special purpose « 
hauster, a patent suction nozzle, ; 
new type swivel switches. 

While the blower system is te 
accepted as one of the most econ 
ical and efficient methods of cony 
ing raw stock, it has not received 
same attention accorded to most ot 
textile machinery in the way of 
provement and more efficient des 
[his is doubtless due to the fact 
blower manufacturers and sheet 1 
contractors cover a large field in 
various industries, and few of tl 
have specialized on textile requ 
ments. Again, few sheet metal 
tractors build their own blowers 
most of such concerns use a st 
model fan in connection with 
piping installation. 

However, a few sheet metal wor 
ers have concentrated their efforts 
the field offered by the textile indust 
and have made special studies 
methods for increasing the efficie: 
of blowers, switches, and piping. 
results of such 
tions are apparent when the increa 


scientific investig 
interest in blower type conveyors 
evidenced by the mill owners is c 
sidered. The lessened power c 
sumption, lowered maintenance ex- 
pense, and the increased useful life 
such systems have led many practi 
minded mill men to alter their opinion 
of blower conveyor systems and to 
seriously consider the application of 
such as a solution of their handling 
problem. 


Steam Turbine Notes 


Up to Speed—Super- 
heated Steam 

When bringing steam turbines, par- 
ticularly the larger sized units, up to 
speed, care should be taken to pass 
through the critical speed zone at such 
a rate that excessive vibration does 
not occur. The critical speed of a 
turbine has been defined as that speed 
at which the vibrations due to any 
mechanical out-of-balance and those 
due to gyration are in synchronism. 
If a machine is brought up too slowly 
through this critical speed zone, ex- 
cessive vibration may be set up which 
will not cease even after the point ot 
critical speed is passed. If this does 
happen, the operator should shut off 
the steam completely and allow thie 
turbine to slow down until all vibra- 
tion ceases. He should then ad: 
steam again and endeavor to pass 
through the trouble zone without +! 

setting up. Somett! 
trials are necessary bet 


Bringing 


vibration 
several 
satisfactory running conditions 
obtained. A turbine should neve 
allowed to run for any time at 
critical speed 

x * * 

The gain in economy of a steam 
turbine by using superheated steam !5 
for 100 deg. of superheat 10‘ T 
200 deg. of superheat 18%, and 
300 deg. of superheat 25°; but, 
to lessened efficiency of evaporat 
the net gain in reduced coal consu! 
tion is for roo deg 7%, for 200 ad 


12%, and for 300 deg. 16° 
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The Story of “Lady Pepperell” 


Vhy and How This Comparatively New Product of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company Was Introduced—lts 
Novel Identification and Packaging—Merchandising and Advertising Carefully Planned— 
Importance of the Resale Factor 


By Allyn B. Maclntyre* 


66 ADY PEPPERELL,” for 
the benefit of those who 
do not happen to know 

; it, is the name of a brand 
ot sheets and pillow cases made by the 
epperell Manutacturing Company oi 
siddeford, Maine. 

This company has been in existence 
since 1845. From that day to this 
they have made sheets, all of which 
have carried their own label—Pep- 
perell Sheets. Mark that ‘Pepperell 
Sheets ;” you will shortly see where 
that is one sheet and Lady Pepperell 
is another. 

lhe Pepperell sheet is what is 
known in the textile industry as a 64 
square sheet. That means 64 threads 
to the inch in the filling and the same 
number in the warp. There had 
always been a very large demand tor 
a sheet of this quality and grade and 
Pepperells had a very wide demand 
throughout the entire country. These 
sheets were more or less advertised in 





magazines; for the point of our story 
you will have to accept my statement 
that the name Pepperell was very well 
known in practically every home in 
the country. 

lhe world has progressed. Times 
have changed. In the past tour or 
five years, the standards of living have 
stepped up and the demand today is 
for a better quality sheet. The Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company placed 
a new treasurer ii Cuarge oi Lue com 
pany in November, 1924. Mr. Russel! 
H. Leonard was that man. He is 
progressive, modern, sales-minded and 
in every way the right kind of a man 
to be heading one of New England’s 
largest textile mills. 

Mr. Leonard was aware of the trend 
in sheets. He knew a sheet of a 
higher grade than Pepperell was 
needed and so he set about to make 
it. At that very point Mr. Leonard 
put us to work for him. We happened 
to be appointed his advertising agents. 
\ny other concern might have come 
along and done exactly the job we did, 
but the point that I want to make is 
that Mr. Leonard got us in at the 
heginning—at the very inception of 
the job. That will give you some 
evidence of the type of man with 
whom we deal and the one man who 

more responsible for Lady Pep- 

rell being where she is today than 

v other individual. 

A Survey of Competition 

We analyzed all our competition. 
his required calls on wholesalers, 
retailers and housewives. All this 
is necessary to get a clear picture of 
e quality of sheet demanded and to 
‘etermine whether there was room for 

‘ther sheet. 





* Of Barton, Durstine & Osborn Advertis- 
¢ Agency. From Paper Read at Worce- 


sSier Convention of International Advertis- 
Clubs 





We found out plenty of things. | 
can assure you of that fact. 

We knew the price class into which 
we must fit a sheet to answer the 
demands of the women of this country 
as reflected by them directly through 
retailers to wholesalers. 

The next question to decide was 
whether Pepperell would make a sheet 
that would be the same count as our 
competitors but which we could sell 


have no. relation to the name 


Pepperell 7 


Identification to Consumer 
Heretotore sheets and pillow cases 
have been packed in lots of one dozen; 
each sheet bears a paper label which 
is taken off the first time the sheets 
are used. In other words all identity 


is lost. The woman doesn’t know 
what sheets she has or anything about 


them unless she sticks to one partict- 





Window Display of Lady Pepperells by B. Peck & Co., Lewiston, Me. 


at a lower price, or whether Pepperell 
would make a higher count sheet and 
sell it at the price women were paying 
for the popular higher quality 
It was decided to view it from the 
quality angle first and give the 
woman more for her money in Lady 
Pepperell than she could get in any 
other sheet at the same price. So 
Lady Pepperell was made with a 
ecunt of 68 x 76 to sell at the price 
women 
sheets. 


sheets. 


were paying for 68 x 72 


Choosing a Name 

Throughout all this | have men- 
tioned the name Lady Pepperell. But 
remember that up to this point the 
sheet had no name. While all this 
surveying, studying and investigating 
was going on we were giving serious 
consideration to the question of a 
name. 

Two important questions entered 
into the selection of a name: The 
name Pepperell was well known 
throughout the country. But it was 
associated with a sheet of lower price 
than the sheet we were about to bring 
out. The questions then were: shall 
we select a name that would trade on 
the popularity of the name Pepperell, 


or shall we have a name that would: 


lar brand and has never used any 
other. 

We wanted to trade-mark Lady 
Pepperells. But to trademark them 
simply because of the value to us was 
out of the question. 

What could we do to trade-mark 
them in such a way that the woman 
would benefit by the trademarking ? 

You women who keep house and you 
men who are familiar with the prob- 
lems of your wives know that a 
woman dislikes to have the laundries 
put their marks on sheets. We de 
signed a cloth tag which is sewed ‘n 
the hem of every Lady Pepperell 
sheet. This tag carries not only the 
name but also space for the woman 
to put her initials or identifying marks 
indicating whether the sheet is for the 
master’s beds or the children’s beds 
or the maid’s beds. This is simply 
another indication of the thorough 
ness with which Lady Pepperell was 
planned. 

Now we have the sheet with a name. 

The next thing was the package 


The Importance of Packaging 

And right here I would like to sav 
that I sometimes feel this point is 
glossed over too easily and not enough 
importance attached to it 


\dmitted without argument that 
packages don’t in the majority of 
cases render any benefit to the pur- 
chaser, they do however have a lot to 
do with the salability of the article and 
should be thoroughly studied. 

Most all of you know that the textile 
industry has been steeped in tradition. 
But, thanks to such men as John’S. 
Lawrence, Russell H. Leonard and 
others of like calibre it is fast emerg 
ing trom that state 

The average package tor sheets has 
been a piece Olt Wrapping paper the 
sole purpose otf which was to protect 
the goods. But the thought of ever 
using that as a package to help the 
salability of the goods was never con- 
sidered It may have been because 
sheets are wrapped in dozen lots and 
they are not always sold that way. 


After much thought and no end of 
rough sketches we helped to design the 
present wrapping paper that vou see 
on all Lady Pepperell sheets It 1s 
toile de jouy design which pictures te: 
ditferent scenes all related to sheets 


That this is novel and new and 


practical I feel sure vou will all agree 
A package of Lady Pepperell Sheets 
will stand out in a very favorable light 


when compared witl 


1 1 
other pack 


ive OT sneets 
. ; ' 

When I tell vou that we have re 
peated instances women buving 
dozen sheets simply to get the pack 
age, | feel sure that vou will agree 


that the extra thought and minute 
extra cost put into the package was 
worth while. 

The label that you see on every sheet 
ilso differ 
ent from the average sheet label. It 


and on every package Wats 


was designed after some old French 
prints and carries out the idea of the 
toile de jouy paper. The sheets inside 
are tied with purple tape and the 
package outside is tied with purple 
string to make a complete ensemble 
Everything fits everything else and the 
package is a masterpiece 
Selected Distribution 

At this point we were confronted 
with the problem of selling the sheets 
to the trade and introducing them to 
the women of America. 

Ask any buyer of sheets in any de- 
partment whether he makes 
money on sheets and pillow cases. If 
you can run away quickly after you 
ask this question you may live another 
week. But if you don’t move quickly 
he is liable to crown you with a loose 
ink well. 

Unfortunately (and I can’t explain 
why) foot-balled. 
The prices have been cut by retailers, 
as they argue with each other, to a 
point where there is no profit in them 
for any retailer. 

We felt that, if we could so place 
Lady Pepperell sheets and pillow cases 


store 


sheets have been 
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the hands of selected wholesalers 


retailers who would sell them 
properly and at a profit, we would 
make friends for the lady. 


selected list of whole 


was prepared. We 


Accordingly a 
salers and retaile1 
didn’t attempt to aim tor exclusive «lis- 
tribution in any way, but we wanted 
Pepperells where 
we knew they would be properly taken 


to tirst ofter Lady 


care of. If you give a man a piece 


of merchandise on which he can make 
yey and he makes money on it you 
sured that 


he will do every- 
that 


can rest a 


thing he can to sell a lot of 


Initial Advertising Program 


\t about the same time that distri- 


bution was being secured, advertising 


tarted. But it started in a very care- 


fully planned manner. 
7 


Pepperell advertising had been ap- 


pearing in a list of some seven maga 


Advertising on the regular 


l].sheet continued, but advertis- 


Zines 
Peppere 
ing on Lady Pepperell took its place 
in two publications 

These two publications were logue 
Housekeeping. Through 


were able to reach the most 


ind Geod 
l’oque we 
mportant women in the country and 
comparatively only a few 
Through Good House 


were 


there are 
such women 


keeping we able to reach a 


portion of the greater mass of women. 
Phe plan was followed long enough 


everything was going all 


followed very closely. 


aie were 


lhe sales manager, the advertising 


nanager and your humble servant 


1 


representing the advertising agency, 


rractically lived together during the 


ady Pepperell’s early life. 


And strange as it may seem the 
vell-laid plans went according to 
chedule and after four months of 
Good Ilousckeeping-Vogue advertis- 

ot Lady Pepperell the program 


vas extended to cover the other pub- 
ations on our list: Ladies Home 


Journal, IV’oman’s Home Companion 


und publications of a similar nature 


Up to this point I have tried to tell 


vou something of the care with which 


Pepperell was conceived ind 


1 
ed 


The Most Important Factor 


I have purposely, for the sake of 
vy outline, ignored the most important 
{ el n the whole thing and the one 
wl we spent more time: That 
ent tl Retatle 
Yo ( et away from him He 
ot been called the neck of the 
bottle He is just that, and if some 
vou can hark back to some of the 
Id refillable bottles vou'll remem 
( i was to have good 
| le the bottle to get out 
Phe too manv merchandising 
1 advertising plans laid out today 
( to co er the retailer is 
ni facto 
Pow ercha se is sold to the 
retailer and then forgotten. Too little 
thought is given to methods of assist 
ing the retailer to re-sell the merchan 
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dise which the manufacturer ships 
him. 
I have yet to see 


plan go wrong that has been based on 


a merchandising 


“Resale” principle 

seem rela- 
tively unimportant to a lot of you but 
[ personally think it is the most im- 
portant factor in any plan that calls 
for selling merchandise through the 


The resale factor may 


retailer. 

It reminds me of the way my father 
taught us as kids ta keep our shoes 
shined. Sunday morning was the one 
time in the week when we had to look 
right. That was about the only time 


Dad got a real shot at us. Before we 


profitable he’ll make 


money. 


prices then 

It’s a circle. 
Value of Resale Factor 

Let’s look at this resale factor in 
terms of value to the salesman of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 

Let’s take a typical city—any city. 
Our salesman goes into that city. He 
wants to get Lady Pepperells in the 
best store, naturally. 

Let’s say that there are eight stores 
in that city. is he going to 
pick the store or stores he wants? 

First of all, that salesman knows 
he knows that city and 
he starts his process of elimination. 

In the first place there are three 


How 


his business; 





Display of Lady Pepperell Products in Boston Store of Farley, Harvey & Co. 


went to Sunday school we were given 
our inspection. Dad’s idea on shining 
our shoes was to get into crevices and 
corners, get all the dust out and forget 
the rest of the shoe. Well, quite 
naturally, if we got into all the corners 
and crevices the rest of the shoe got 
shined 

\nd so with resale. Take care of 
that and the other factors will be more 
than taken care of 


here are probably some men here 


today who have the feeling that de 
partment stores don’t want you to 
butt in on the operations of their 
ulvertising department. I have never 
found it that wav The biggest de 
partment stores in the country have 
opened their doors wide every time 
I've ever wanted to talk with them 
[hey may use only 10% of what 
vou have but that’s all right Show 
them everything vou have; tell them 


about your plans. They are good 
business people. They can take what 
you have and aiapt it to tlieir use. 
lf Lady Pepperell has been suc- 
cessful, and I think we are entitled to 
say that it 


} 


has been mildly so, then 


we can base that statement solely on 


the fact that in merchandising it a 


; ttanty 
Ov OT attention 


has been paid to Mr. 


As I said previously, if a retailer 


can’t make money on your product he 


isn't restock it. And in 


going to 
reverse order if he does make money 


he will restock it. How does a re- 


tailer make selling 


money ? By 


eoods. 


Therefore, if you can help 


him sell more of your product at 


chain. stores which are automatically 
eliminated, because if they carry 
Lady Pepperells they are probably 
sold by the head office. 
He sizes up the remaining stores 
on the following basis: 
1. Three Cs of credit: 
a. Character. 
b. Capacity. 
c. Capital. 
(Dun and Bradstreet con- 
sider this only.) 
2. Location. 
3. Store. 
4. Willingness to accept profit. 
Now let’s look at it from the sales- 
man’s point of view, which also is 
the point of view of the company. 
(o the buyer all salesmen look 
alike. lhe majority of salesmen 
personalities, they are 
mixers, they can tell 
stories, but the majority of salesmen 
ire soon forgotten. 
The job that a Pepperell salesman 
lius to do is to niake himself stand 
out and above the crowd; to register 


have good 


good 


good 


intelligence, value and impression to 
the buyer. 


(sood sood 


mixing helps, stories 
help, but most buyers have common 
sense and they do some thinking after 

They aren't 
as some people think they 
are. They soon come to the conclu- 
sion that they can’t sell good stories 
and make profits on them. 

But if your salesman has_ been 
trained to sell something more than 
merchandise, if he has been trained 
in Resale methods, methods by which 
that retailer can turn your merchan- 


a salesman has gone out. 
so dumb 
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dise into profits, then your sales: y 
will rise above the rank and file 
won't rise quickly. It will take 

but if he is patient and studious 

get there. 


Backbone of Salesman’s Traini 

Every business calls for a diffe 
set of fundamentals which mus: 
worked out to cover the intric: 
of that particular business, but t! 
are certain fundamentals that a; 
to every business selling throug! 
tailers and which should form 
backbone of the training of e 
salesman: 

1. Merchandising: 

a. What is dealer’s marke! 
b. What is best way to <« 
to that market (style | 
—price 
basis). 
c. Come-back, or repeat | 
(direct mail, etc. at 
different seasons ot e 
year ). 
Dealer advertising: 

a. Newspapers. 

b. Direct mail. 

c. Enclosures. 

d. Catalogs. 

3. Display: 

a. Store. 

b. Window. 

c. Counter. 
4. Accounting and control. 
5. Buying problems. 

You may well say that the fur 
tion of a salesman is to sell goods 
I agree with you. But—unless that 
salesman has been trained in the 
knowledge of his product and the 
knowledge of his job then he can't 
function 100% and I submit that Re 
sale methods are a function of his 
job. 

It is this sort of training that en- 
ables a salesman to stand out head 
and shoulders above the mob of sales- 
men calling on a buyer. 

This sort of material is not pre- 
dicated on good stories. It is pre- 
dicated on a knowledge of how profits 
can be made by the retailer. That in- 
terests the retailer. Money talks, 
and in this day and age of competi- 
tion the department store man is 
hungry for anything that will hel 
him to lick his competitor, that 
help him to make more money. 

And this leads right into the funda- 
mentals of 


basis — qu 


ness 


to 


merchandising. Phe 
may be 15 or 20 things that you m 
list as fundamentals; they all may 
important, but I defy any man to list 
any more than three real fundan 
tals and they are: 

1. Display. 

2. Newspaper advertising. 
3. Direct mail 


Army Contract for Handker- 
chief Cloth Awarded 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Army Qu 
ermaster Depot has awarded cont: 
for supplying 83,500 yds., of 36” h 
kerchief cloth to the Batavia M 
Inc., New York, the bid of this c 
cern having been 14 I/Ioc. per y 
terms 1% 10 days or %% 20 da 
delivery being made in 30 to 60 day 
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Suggestions for Machinery Maintenance 


By -Pass 


Valves Save Wear on Steam Valve Discs 








Cement Bottoms on Iron Kettles—Clutch Pulleys, 


Thrust Bearings, 


and Loose-Pulley Brackets for Extractors—Vapor Removal—Loom Gears, Protector Blocks. and 
Segments—Cleaning and Lubricating Machinery—Grinding Rubber Rollers 


By J. Limbrunner 


HE writer will here describe 
inexpensive ways and means 

of reducing the cost of repairs 

on various types of machines 

and equipment, first considering the 
dyeing and wet finishing departments. 
frequent renewals of valve discs in 
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By-Pass for Saving Wear on Steam Valve 
Seat 


globe valves are often caused by the 
valves having to be kept open 
m the crack only, in order to keep 
jown the amount of steam going into 
tanks, ete. If a by-pass provided 
‘onsiderably smaller in size than the 
nain feed pipe to the tank, the smaller 
valve can be opened wide while the 
irger valve is kept shut off alto- 
This by-pass is shown in Fig. 
1. It should be understood that both 
valves are meant to be installed over 
the tub or tank at a convenient height 
ior the operator to reach easily. 
Under certain conditions where the 
feed pipe is already quite small, it will 
of advantage to use a babbitted disc 
instead of the composition, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Where a number of gate 


steam 


gether. 
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Roller Thrust Bearing for Extractor 


5 are in use, it will pay to stand- 
* on the renewable seat type, as 
* wear can be obtained from the 
rods, washers, nuts, bolts, etc., 
are submerged in strong solu- 
or are exposed to deteriorating 
can be made of monel metal in- 
steal of ordinary bronze. There are 
acid-resisting metals on the 
t which the writer has found to 

be very satisfactory. 


Valve seats in pumps handling acid 
solutions can also be made of acid-re- 
sisting alloys, but the writer has found 
that by using the old bronze seats, 
facing them off true, and applying a 
layer of tin (soft solder) about 1/32 
in. thick, these seats can be used over 
again, and will last about six times as 
long as the plain bronze seats. 

Iron kettles with weak or defective 
bottoms can often be repaired to give 
a temporary service of several weeks 
by pouring a cement bottom I or 2 in. 
thick on top of the defective one. 


Belts on Extractors 

Considerable trouble is usually ex- 
perienced with belt-driven extractors. 
The belts wear out quickly, as they 
naturally slip in spite of being kept 
rather tight, when the extractor is 
started with a high torque motor. 
This can be overcome to some extent 








Tight Cover on Tub for Economically 
Removing Vapor 
by using the special clutch pulleys 
which the machine builders are now 
prepared to furnish and are to be put 
on the motor shaft. Besides saving the 
belt, the use of this clutch makes it 
possible to use a smaller standard 
motor instead of the more or less 
special high torque or oversized motor. 
The older types of extractors have 
solid thrust washers inside of bottom 
bronze balls which require more atten- 
tion than the newer roller thrust bear- 
ing shown in Fig. 3. This can easily 
be obtained from the makers and 
substituted in the older machines. 
Steam removal still requires costly 
installation of fans and heaters, but 
for some classes of work it is quite 
practical to put a tight cover on top of 
tubs with a wood flue secured to this 
top and extended a few feet above the 
roof to produce a sufficient amount of 
draft or suction. A hinged section is 


usually provided as shown in Fig. 4, to 
permit charging and removing of 
material. 

Loose pulley troubles on horizontal 
extractors, particularly on the wind- 


Gear segments such as are used on 
the knife motion of looms (shown in 
if made 
The teeth may be cut 
in the milling machine by using a 
jig or angle plate support, as shown 
g and to. A is the angle plate 


Fig. 8) will last much longer 
of cast steel. 


in Figs. 


TIGHT PuLLéy 


LOOSE PULLEY 





Loose Pulley on Horizontal Extractor Mounted on Independent Stud in Special 
Bracket 


up drive, can be eliminated by mount- 
ing the loose pulley on an independent 
stud which in turn is fastened in a 
special bracket secured to the side 
frame of the machine, as shown in 


Fig. 5. 


Weaving Department 
Repair of gears on looms can be re- 
duced to a large extent by substituting 
cast-steel, cut-tooth gears for the cast- 
iron, cast-tooth gears usually found on 
looms. 
Protector blocks when worn off at 


with holes B drilled in a semicircle to 
suit the radius on which the stud or 
pin hole C is drilled. The number of 
holes B corresponds to the number of 
teeth to be cut in blank D. A fulcrum 
pin E is used to keep the blank cen- 
tered while the teeth are being cut. 
A special stud is used to clamp the 
lank to the jig A while the latter is 
fastened to the table of the milling 
machine. 


ta iii 
Spinning and Twisting 


Rubber rollers on spinning and 





Salvaging Loom Protector Blocks 


the top, as shown in Fig. 6, need not 
be thrown away but can be salvaged 
by machining off the worn spots and 
welding square pieces of steel on top 
to form new shoulders, as shown in 
Fig. 7. It will be found that a pro 
tector block repaired in this manner 
lasts longer than a new one. This is 
probably due to the harder wearing 
surface, cushioned by the cast-iron 


backing. 


twisting frames for spun silk have to 
be faced off quite often by grinding 
to keep them smooth, as they are 
roughened up by the knives which the 
operators use to cut off the waste. 
These rollers will need less grinding, 
and they will therefore last longer, 
if the corners are rounded off in 
grinding, as shown in Fig. 11, as 
this makes it possible for the oper- 
ators to remove the waste by push- 
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ends instead of 
the knife to cut it off. 


om over the 





requent cleaning of these machines 
required to keep the fly and fuzz 
from getting into the yarn, and this 


in be 


done quickly and thoroughly 
vy blowing the lint off after the 


shut 


ma- 
Where com- 
this is an 
those plants 
supply 
tor this purpose can use this method, 


chines are down 


ressed all 1s available, 


easy matter, but even 


not having an air available 
provided there is an air conditioning 
i air line 
and operates with about 10 or 15 Ibs. 
that 
tapped into the 
supply line feeding the humidify- 


vstem in use which has an 


pressure. It is only necessary 


rane h pipes be 
ing heads. Suitable hose connections 
walls and 


Che 


be secured to posts or 
roper lengths of hose provided 


TEXTILE WORLD 


expanding the air and forcing the oil 
in drops to the bearing. 

This cup has to be kept tightly 
closed in order to work properly on 
the principle just mentioned; and it is 
therefore admirably adapted for use 
in the textile mill, since the lint and 
fuzz are kept out. As soon as the 
machine stops, the bearing, of course, 
cools off, and the oil remains in the 
cup. The operator need not be de- 
pended upon, therefore, to shut off the 
oil supply. 


Gears and slow moving worm and 
wheel be well lubricated 
and quiet operation may be obtained 
by using one of the gear shields on 
the market instead of using the ordi- 
nary thick grease. 


drives can 


Chains on dryers can be lubricated 
satisfactorily with graphite and cylin- 
der oil mixed together and applied 
while the chain is passing through the 
hot after the dirt and old 
grease have first been cleaned off. 


dryer, 


Unsatisfactory Wool Mixing 





Air Current Separates Mixed 


Stock in Blow Room Due to 


Variations in Weight of Fiber 
By Textus 


N the manufacture of woolen goods, 


Ss can then be cleaned as there is nothing more important 
aaa ne than the laying down of the stock 
Oiling, Ete. and its treatment in the picker room. 

Wherever solid bearings are in use, Especially is this true where two or 


ANGLE PLATE 





Arrangement for Milling Gear Segments 


at 
for example, the drum bearings on 


particularly in places hard to get 


twisters or spinning frames—it is a 
good plan to provide sight-feed oil 
which should be mounted on top 
of the machine (where they 


seen) and small brass pipes run down 


Grinding Rubber Rollers for Spun Silk 
Spinning and Twister Frames 


cups, 


can be 


CORNERS POUNDED 





Fig- ff _ 


to the bearings. The ordinary cup 
which can be regulated as to the num 
ber of drops per minute is suitable 
better 


method of oiling than the long spouted 


and will be found to be a 
oil can. 


Lately, however, a new style ot 
sight-feed oil cup has been put on the 
amount 
oi oil and yet oils the bearings sufh 
It works on the principle of 
the expansion and contraction of air 


Any 


temperature of the 


market which saves a large 


ciently. 
at varying temperatures slight 
increase in bear 
transmitted to the column ot 
air inside of the oil cup, automatically 


ing is 


more kinds of stock are used, o1 


there is a mixture of contrasting 
colors. 

It requires great care to insure a 
uniformity of mixture, and any varia 
tion is bound to effect at 
every point in the progress of the 
work, often 


have an 
resulting in serious im 
perfections in the finished goods 
Cockles or uneven fulling and rowy 
effects are often the result of wrong 
methods or carelessness in the mixing 
of the stock and its preparation for 
the carding process. 


DON’T TAKE 


The traveling tinker was 


It is generally well understood that 
in laying down the lots, where two or 
more kinds or different colors are 
used for a mixture, the stock should 
be spread in layers corresponding in 
quantity to the percentage of each to 
be used, but this does not insure good 
results if it is followed by wrong 
or careless procedure. 


Feeding to Picker 

After the stock is laid down prop- 
erly, it is important that it be broken 
down on the side of the batch or lay- 
ers regularly from top to bottom, so 
as to include a proper proportion ot 
each kind or color as it is fed to the 
machine first employed. 
it is fed directly to the mixing picker, 
in which case it is liable to go into 
the machine in lumps or bunches of 
the different and - be 
distributed in the like 
manner, as it goes directly through 
the machine. 

This 


In some mills 


kinds or colors 


blow-room in 


first run- 
ning it through an old style duster, 
whereby the stock can be retained in 
the machine as long as desired, being 
thereby broken up and mixed more 
thoroughly so that there can be no 
irregular delivery into the blow-room. 
This method followed by the 
writer with good results in making a 
variety of light and medium mixtures, 


can be avoided by 


was 


consisting of wool, shoddy, cotton, 
and mill waste 
The lots were of 3,000 Ibs. each; 


and, as the stock came from the dus- 


RISKS ON REPAIRS 


a well-known character a hundred 


years ago, but in recent times has not been much in evidence. 
We have, however, heard of traveling groups of tinsmiths and 
coppersmiths who are seeking business from the mills for repairs 
on kettles, hydro-extractors and other work of that character. 
On general principles it is good business policy to have repair 
work on standard machines done by the makers of the machines, 
who are interested in their perfect operation, and whose charges 
are always as low as consistent with good work. Furthermore, 
if there is any ground for complaint, the mill is dealing with 


responsible concerns at an established address. 


There have been 


many instances where repair jobs requiring highly technical expe- 
rience to meet the exacting conditions for this class of work have 
been entrusted to small local repair shops and traveling work- 
men with unfortunate results, and manufacturers should assure 
themselves that people to whom this work is entrusted are com- 
petent to do a good job, especially where the damage to the 


goods and more particularly the safety of the employes 


be at stake. 


might 
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ter, it was packed and trodden | ow, 


in a bin of sufficient capacity to old 
it—about 8 ft. square by Io in 
depth. The front of the bin was 
open, but was closed by sections rom 
the bottom to the top as requi to 
hold the stock in place. 

When thoroughly packed, the <ec- 
tional front was removed, and, i:. re- 
paring for the cards, oiling, etc the 
stock was taken from the front m 
the floor to the top, a sufficient « epth 
to make 300 or more pounds, re- 
quired. Breaking down from the 
floor up aided in a uniformity of © jix- 
ture, the same as in the first fesding 
to the duster, and also resulte 1a 
more uniform moisture than the 
whole lot were prepared for the cards 


at the same time. In addition, Was 
much more easily handled. 

While this handling of the 
may be varied according to the best 
judgment of the man in charg 
much care cannot be taken to 
good and uniform results. 


Separation in Blow-Room 

A difficulty that is always met, an 
which the best efforts have failed to 
overcome, is the action and irregula: 
lodgment of the stock in the 
room, and it is regarding thi 
we wish more particularly 
attention. 

\s the stock passes from the 
into the blow-room, the accompanying 
volume of air carries the lighter 
longer farther into the 
while the shorter and heavier stock 
falls nearer the mouth of the picker 
resulting in an undesirable separatior 
of these different kinds or 
Even with the best endeavi 
to avoid it, there is a liability for t 
stock to Vary as it is fed to the cards 
which of result in 
irregular mixture as_ to 
color, or both, in the yarn produced 


stock 


Prades 


stock. 


course will 


quality 


In a mixture similar to that abo 
mentioned, the shoddy and waste, be 


ing as a rule shorter and_ heaviet 
would fall near the outlet of 
picker, while the wool and _ cotto 


would be carried farther away. Eve 
where the stock is all of 
the tendency is for the shorter fibers 
to separate from the longer at t 

point. In the making of mixtures 
the white or lighter shades are more 
likely to be separated from the darket 
on account of t! 


leteJ 
KIN 


one 


the condition of the 
latter from the dyeing; and not in- 
frequently the result may be plain) 
foreseen by the appearance in tlie 
blow-room, the lighter shades cling 
ing to the walls. This result is often 
augmented, especially in cold weather. 
by the effect of electricity, which | 
more noticeable in white 

stock that is free from foreign matte! 
such as the shoddy and waste 
How to this trouble is 


problem that has never been sol 


stock 


overcome 


Partial Remedy 

In the handling of the 3,000-1! 
above referred to, I helped the matte! 
very materially by the following pro 
cedure: The blow-room was about 13 
ft. square, and I had it reduced 
10 ft., which gave much less roo" 
the light stock to get away fre the 
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heavier, and confined the whole to a 
smiller space. In running through 
the second time, I was careful to 
gather up the stock that clung to the 
walls and that which lay farthest 
from the picker, and make a layer of 
it in the batch. Even then, some 
mixtures were scarcely free from the 
trouble, and I was forced to have a 
man in the blow-room to gather and 
tie up the stock in sheets as it accum- 
ulated in the room. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The goods being produced from this 
mixture were entirely of cotton warp 
with a five harness satin weave, so 
that the face was four-fifths of fill- 
ing, and the trouble more in evidence 
than it could have been with any 
other construction. 

The man who will invent a machine 
that will deliver the stock as regu- 
larly mixed as it goes through the 
mixer free from the air current may 
reap a fortune—and it can be done. 


Illumination of Silk Dyehouse 





Installation at New Building of Modern Central Silk Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 


By Herbert Desaix* and Davis H. Tuck 


i hows Modern Central Silk Dyeing 
‘and Finishing Co., Inc., has shown 
considerable progress since its incor- 
poration in 1916. A new dyehouse 
has lately been built in order to keep 
pace with increasing business. This 
building is on Jersey St., Paterson, 
adjoining the present plant. It is of 
brick construction, with double moni- 
tor roof, 22 ft. high. The floors are 
of concrete with an ingenious arrange- 
ment of concealed ducts for steam, 
water, electrical conduits, and disposal 
of waste. This eliminates the sloppy 
spill which is on the floors of most 
dyehouses. The building was de- 
signed by John C. Van Vlaanderen, 
architect, Paterson, N. J. 

Realizing that the painting of walls 
and ceilings has a marked bearing on 
the appearance and light of an in- 
dustrial plant, the management had the 
engineers in charge of the lighting 
suggest the proper paint to use. 
White paint, having the greatest re- 
flecting value, is best suited for paint- 


ing the structural surfaces in industrial - 


plants, and it has been found that flat 
enamel having a magnesia base gives 
the greatest percentage of reflected 
light (85% when new) and deterior- 
ates very slowly. This was used on 
the walls and ceiling of the new dye- 
house. 
Electrical Installation 

The electrical installation was de- 
signed and installed by the Watson- 
Flagg Engineering Co., Paterson, N. 
]. The power is supplied at 2400 
volts and is stepped down through 
transformers, then distributed through 
a main switchboard to the various 
power and lighting circuits. 

The power is run concealed in ducts 
to the motors driving the various 
machines. The lighting work is sus- 
pended from the trusses using gal- 
vanized conduit with Condulet fittings 
at all outlets. Lead cable was used 
throughout and splices were entirely 
eliminated except at terminal points. 
This reduces the depreciation of the 


cable through corrosion to a min- 


imum 





Illumination Intensity 
From a study of the work done, it 
Was found that approximately 9 foot 
candles were required for the best 
working conditions. Accordingly, 
* Electrical 


ght ering Co. 
lectrical Engineer, Holophane Co, 


Engineer, Watson-Flagg 


Er 


lighting units were spaced 10 by Io 
it., and mounted at u height of 10 it. 
from the floor. Type C 150-watt 
Kdison ‘Mazda lamps emitting 2100 
lumens each were used in each unit. 
The redirecting glass unit used has an 
efficiency of utilization of 57% when 
used in a building of the dimensions 


and finish of the Modern Central. 
The initial illumination received 
therefore would be 

2100 lumens 


a 100 sq. ft. x .57 utilization factor 
12 foot candles 


It was estimated that the humid at- 
mosphere and steam would reduce the 
effectiveness of the light and that add- 
ed to this the usual depreciation of 
the lamp and reflector between inter- 
vals of cleaning and lamp renewals 





Fig. 1. 


Vaporproof Reflector Globe and 
Fitting 


would necessitate a depreciation factor 
of 25%. The intensity of illumina- 
tion, therefore, that could be expected 
at any time would be not less than 12 
foot candles x .25 depreciation factor 
= 9 foot candles. 
Selection of Lighting Unit 

Due to the presence of excessive 
moisture in the air, it was decided 
that vaporproof globes should be used 
so as to protect the lamp base and 
socket parts. Some vaporproof globes 
give the same light distribution as 
bare lamps and do not protect against 
the glare from the excessively bright 
lamp filaments. The Holophane 
vaporproof reflector globe, which com- 


bines the advantage of the ordinary 
vaporproof globe and the Holophane 
reflector, was the one selected. Fig. 1 
shows this reflector globe with a Ben 
jamin vaporproof fitting. 

A large portion of the work is on 
vertical surfaces. It was necessary, 
therefore, to provide adequate illum- 
ination on these vertical surfaces as 
well as on horizontal surfaces. The 
light distribution produced by the re- 
flector globe has the maximum candle- 
power at 55 deg. from the vertical and 
a sharp light cut-off at 60 deg. from 
the vertical. This type of light distri 
bution insures maximum illumination 
on vertical surfaces, and at the same 
time offers exceptional protection 
from glare. 

Daylight Effect 
The requirements of a well-lighted 


interior are not satisfied by adequate 
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and Jacob Knott, Paterson, and is of 
their latest type, all being driven by 
individual General Electric Co. mo- 
tors. Everything has been done to in- 
crease efficiency, speed up production, 
and reduce spoilage to a minimum. 


Imports of Wool Wastes 


Amount to 20% of the Domestic 


Product 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


wastes of the lower grades apparently 


Foreign wool 


do not compete with comparable do- 
mestic grades, but between the higher 
grades there is considerable competi- 
tion in the American market, the Tar- 
iff Commission states in the report of 
a survey of wool by-products and wool 
wastes. On the basis of 1919 domestic 
production of wool wastes, the Com- 
mission finds that imports in 1924 of 





Fig. 2. 


intensity alone. The general appear- 
ance of the lighted room is also of im- 
portance. An interior illuminated by 
opaque reflectors may have adequate 
illumination on the work, but the 
upper portion of the building is in 
comparative darkness; and not only is 
the general appearance gloomy, but 
the contrast between the dark back- 
ground and the bright light source is 
one of the most common causes of 
glare. 

It has been often observed in actual 
practice and has been pointed out by 
investigators that the so-called day- 
light effect is very desirable. The 
positive psychological effect on the 
occupants of a building so lighted is 
such as to cause a general impression 
of cheerfulness and comfort, and pro- 
duces a marked effect on both the 
quantity and quality of the work done. 
In textile work particularly, it has 
been often noted that production was 
greatly increased and spoilage practic- 
ally eliminated in work places where 
adequate glareless illumination having 
the daylight effect was installed. 

The machinery throughout the 
building was furnished by the Van 
Vlaanderen Machine Co. of Paterson, 


Artificial Illumination of the Modern Central Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co. 


31,991,807 lbs. were 


mestic 


20% of the do- 
production offered for sale. 
Imports of wool noils, on the other 
hand, were considerably in excess of 
20% of domestic production. 

"he Commission's survey developed 
no direct comparison between imports 
and domestic production of wool rags, 
mungo, and flocks because of the lack 
of comparable production statistics for 
the United States. On the best infor 
mation at hand the Commission esti- 
mates that 1924 imports amounted to 
at least 10% in weight of the same 
types of domestic wool rags offered 
for sale. As their average value in 
1924 was 30c. a pound they must have 
been of the higher grades, the report 
stated. 

The Commission’s report notes that 
there was apparently an exportable 
surplus of the cheaper qualities in the 
United States in 1925 as exports of 
wool rags last year amounted to 8,379,- 
763 lbs., with an average value of &c. 
per lb., as compared with imports of 
21,472,830 lbs., with an average value 
of 30c. per lb. Imported rags have 
shown a considerably higher unit 
value than exported rags in the years 
1912, 1914, and 1925. 
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Spring Woolen Color Card 
Issued 

The 1927 spring season woolen card 
recently issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association with the endorse- 
ment of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers introduces some interesting 
new shades such as Nectar, a grayish 
pink with slightly lavender cast. 

A raspberry tint, favored by Chanel 
which may be one of the leading col- 
ors next spring is named Wild Cherry 
on the spring woolen card, matching 
Wild the floss 
spring color card. 

Iwo beautiful reds, Troubadour, a 
bright scarlet, and Pigeon Blood, a 
deeper crimson, harmonize with the 
Castilian Red and Goya of the spring 
floss card. These Spanish reds are 
brighter than the much used Antique 
Ruby and Chanel Red of the fall 
season. 

Paris designers feature Jasmine, a 
light lemon yellow, for sport dresses 
as well as Water Green, a light vel- 
low green, and Wild Iris, a light lav- 
ender. 

A light Pompein red, Marsh Rose, 
a new shade, on the spring woolen 
card, matches Grecian Rose on the 
floss spring card. It suggests the tints 
of a frieze on a Pompein fresco. 

Other unusual hues on the card are 
Magenta Rose, a reddish purple, and 
Persian Melon, a warm flesh tint har- 
monizing with Shell Pink. 

For sweaters, Paris uses Deauville 
Sand, a light brown; Wild Cherry and 
Pigeon Blood; also Wild Iris and 
Indian Turquoise. 

Yellow such as Jasmine is empha- 
sized by some of the important woolen 
houses for coatings, suitings and 
dress weight fabrics for spring. 

Juniper and Pitchpine are two at- 
tractive dark greens on the spring 
card. Sage green is a silver gray 
green while Waterlily is a peculiar 
yellow green shade. 


Raspberry on 1927 


Brazilian Mills Have 
Below 50% Capacity 

The head of the statistical division 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works for the 
State of Sao Paulo has compiled the 
following statistics of cotton cloth 
production by the mills of Sao Paulo: 


Run 


Production of cotton cloth by cotton mills 
in State of Sao Paulo 


Years 

Sl - <uvkduceesswebeuanes 237.599,636 yards 

EE" eicia gists ous baie keke 534,092,460 yards 

SOE, pics csecenscuskense 252,351,044 yards 
Official figures on production in 

1925 are not yet available but the 


foregoing authority estimated that the 
output in 1925 did not exceed 224,- 
000,000 yards. The mills are said to 
have a capacity of 545,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods annually, but they are 
unable to find market for much over 
200,000,000 at present on account of 


European competition in South 
American countries. The rise in the 
exchange value of the Brazilian 


milreis has improved the position of 
imported textiles, and imports of cot- 
ton goods into Sao Paulo have shown 
a marked increase. 
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Legal Construction of Contract 


Selling a 


Plant’s “Output, 


By Leslie Childs 


HE question of the construction 

to be placed on the word “out- 
put,” in contracts involving the sale 
of the product of manufacturing con- 
cerns, has been the source of much 
litigation. In particular has this been 
the where contracts of this 
kind which purport to cover the 
“output” of a firm, have also carried 
estimates of the quantity of the out- 
puts. 


case, 


In situations of this kind, if the 
“output” of the selling firm falls ma- 
terially below, or rises substantially 
the estimate, a controversy 
may easily arise relative to the duty 
of the seller to make up the deficien- 
cy, or of the duty of the buyer to ac- 
cept the surplus, as the case may be. 
Here then, the construction to be 
placed on the word “output,” in 
lation to the words of estimate, 
comes one of great importance. 


It is of course obvious that the 
decision in a case of this kind may 
depend in a great measure on the 
particular f involved. However, 


above 


re- 


be- 


facts 
aside from unusual circumstances, by 
the weight of authority, the word 
“output” in contracts of this kind 
has been given its customary mean- 
ing. And, under this rule of con- 
struction, where a selling firm has in 
fact, and in good faith, delivered its 
output, it will be deemed to have com- 
plied with its contract, without re- 
gard for words of estimate used in 
the contract. 

In other words, as a general rule, 
words of estimate are not consider- 
ed warranties, and the word “out- 
put” is controlling. It follows, that 
the buyer is bound to take and be 
satisfied with the “output” whether it 
falls short of or in excess of the 
words of estimate. The application 
of this rule of construction is illus- 
trated in an interesting manner in 
Kenan, McKay & Spier vs. York- 
ville Cotton Oil Co., a South Caro- 
lina case reported in 96 S. E. 524, 
which under the following 
facts. 


arose 


Contract for Season’s “Output” 

In this case the plaintiff, Kenan, 
McKay & Spier, entered into a con- 
tract with the defendant, Yorkville 
Cotton Oil Co., whereby it agreed 
to purchase the latter’s output of cot- 
ton linters for one season. This con- 
tract, among other things, contained 
the following provision: 

“Amount—Season’s output of cot- 
ton linters ***about four  hun- 
dred (400) bales, to grade mill run, 
made from sound seed and free from 
country damage. * * *” 

During the season covered, the de- 
fendant, difficulties over 
which it had no control, only operat- 
ed its plant a part of the time. As 
a result of this curtailed operation, it 
only produced 155 bales of linters. 
This quantity constituted its entire 


owing to 


output for the season, and was duly 
delivered to the plaintiff. 

Following this the plaintiff re- 
quested the delivery of 245 addition- 
al bales on the theory that, under the 
terms of the contract, the defendant 
was bound to deliver at least 400 
bales. The defendant resisted this 
demand, taking the position that since 
it had in fact, and in good faith, de- 
livered its season’s output it had com- 
plied with the contract. 

A lawsuit followed. The case 
reached the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina on appeal, and here, after a 
review of the facts as they have been 
outlined; the court in passing upon 
the question involved, among other 
things, said: 


The Language of the Court 

“It is true that if the defendant 
agreed with the plaintiffs to sell to 
them 400 bales of linters at all haz- 
ards, then a failure to do so is a 
breach of the contract for which the 
defendant has rendered no lawful ex- 
cuse. But the instant case is not of 
that character. ***The words in 
the instant case, about 400 bales, are 
controlled and qualified by the more 
specific words ‘season’s output,’ so 
that the buyer must have taken the 
season’s output, even though it should 
measurably exceed 400 bales. * * * 

“If the buyer must take the ‘out- 
put’ though it exceeds the estimate, 
he must also be content with it 
though it falls short of the estimate. 
The buyer is bound to take the out- 
put, because he agreed to do that; the 
seller is not bound to furnish more 
than the ‘output,’ because he has only 
agreed to furnish that much. ** * 

“If the cotton oil company, for 
sinister reasons, had concluded not 
to operate its plant, it might not law- 
fully shelter itself from liability be- 
hind that act of bad faith. But the 
testimony does not make such a case, 
and there is no warrant to decide it. 
*** The plaintiff proved that the 
reason the plant was not operated 
was for the lack of money and the 
inability to borrow it, and the plant 
would have been operated if money 
could have been had. * * *” 

In conclusion the court affirmed a 
judgment that had been rendered by 
the trial court in favor of the de- 
fendant, holding, as outlined in the 
opinion, that since the defendant had 
made a good faith attempt to operate 
its plant in the customary way, it 
could not be held liable for its fail- 
ure to maintain full time operation; 
and that, since it had delivered its en- 
tire output of linters, it had complied 
with the terms of its contract, re- 
gardless of the fact that the quantity 
delivered fell short of the estimate. 


Conclusion 
When the facts of this case are 
taken with the reasoning of the court, 
it constitutes a striking example of 
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judicial construction of a so calle 
“output” contract. And in the lig 
of this holding, which as noted her: 
tofore appears to be supported | 
the weight of authority, it is obvio. 
that the word “output” in contrac: 
of this kind will take precedence oy, 
words of estimate. 


In view of this construction it th: 
seems clear, that the buyer, in a si 
uation of this kind, may place hi: 
self at some disadvantage unless t¢] 
word “output” is qualified in sor 
reasonable manner. For if he 
bound to take the “output,” be it litt 
or much, without right under his co: 
tract to either compel or control d 
liveries, so long as the seller is acti) 
in good faith, it is clear that 
buyer may be placing himself at ¢! 
mercy ot the circumstances of 
other. 

It follows, that straight “outpu:” 
contracts should be entered into with 
care, especially by buyers. And c 
tainly, in the light of the facts and 
holding of the case reviewed, co: 
mon prudence would seem to dictate 
some qualification of the word “out 
put” in agreements of this character, 
from the standpoint of the buyer. 
Truly the case reviewed is one of 
force and value on the question in- 
volved, and may well be had in mind 
by industrial executives in general 
when an “output” contract is being 
contemplated. 





Another British Cotton Yarn 


Control Scheme 

Wasuincton, D. C.—British spin- 
ners are organizing a limited liability 
company for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the sale of yarns spun from 
American cotton. This organization 
will be known as the American Yarn 
Association, Ltd., is endorsed by the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Associations, and will endeavor 
to secure establishment of minimum 
prices below which no member shall 
sell its yarns and which would assure 
the spinners a profit. This project 
is in addition to the basic price plan 
also designed to control the selling 
prices of yarns spun from American 
cotton and which has been in effect 
since Aug. 16, 

Companies representing 20,000,000 
spindles are reported in England to 
be in favor of the yarn association 
and have been invited to participate 
in its organization. Articles of as 
sociation have been issued and ballot 
papers for the election of a perma- 
nent board of 20 directors have been 
sent to 238 mills representing 70% 
of the section of the British industry 
spinning American cotton. The pro 
posed plan is said to contemplate 1 
position of penalties for wilful vio- 
lation of the  association’s 
generally 


rules. 
Although it is felt in 
England that the basic selling price 
scheme was launched at an inoppor- 
tune time because it did not take into 
account the high price of coal during 


the strike, the Federation reported 


in October that stocks of yarns had 
been reduced 7% from the amount 
held three months previously. 
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Curl or Boucle Cloths 





Made from a Combination of Yarns Twisted to Give Fancy Effects—Various Cloth Constructions with Different 
Proportions of Ground and Curl Yarns—Instructions for Reeding Warps—Weaves 
and Drawing-in Drafts—Hints on Finishing 


OUCLE cloths are made from 
an infinite variety of fancy ef- 
fects in yarns, the yarns them- 
selves being a combination of 

effects produced both by the twisting 
of different sizes of yarn together, 
and by allowing one of the yarns of 
the combination to feed faster than 
the other in the twisting. Here the 
thread which has the greater speed is 
compelled to form into loops or curls 
upon the surface of the other, owing 
to the difference in length of the two. 
The loops may also be formed in the 
cloth by fulling, one of the threads 
being of a hard and_ unshrinkable 
character, while the other is made of 
a soft fulling fiber and is of a much 
heavier count than the hard yarn, so 
that it overpowers the unshrinkable 
one and causes the latter to curl 
around the fulling one, due to the loss 
of length which occurs in the opera- 
tion of fulling. 


Usually these yarns are a combina- 
tion of a low quality worsted yarn with 
ayarn of mohair. The mohair thread 
is the thicker. The yarns are allowed 
to run in varying proportions of 
length, generally two inches of mohair 
toone inch of worsted. Other propor- 
tions may be used, according to size of 
loop or curl required. Of course it is 
necessary to bind the two different 
yarns together with a thread, since 
otherwise they would separate in the 
cloth, or the curl thread would be 
liable to draw straight in patches and 
cause a very unsightly appearance 
upon the face of the fabric. 

One very acceptable yarn, which 
may be made into many very suitable 
and pleasing effects is as follows: 
Two-ply 32s, 44s quality, is twisted 
with single 10s, 56s quality, the 10s 
hing allowed to run two inches to one 
nch of the 2-ply 32s. This, in the 
operation of twisting, causes the 
thread of 10s to form into small loops 


lis compound thread is then twisted 
with one of single 32s in the reverse 
rection, thus binding the thread into 
aweavable yarn and fixing the loops 
fermanently. The effect of fulling on 
this class of fabric causes the thick 
curl yarn to burst and swell into a 
very lofty and springy surface. 
Caleulation of Yarn Size 
determining the counts of this 

e must allow for the difference 
‘take-up of the two threads. In this 
‘se We are allowing the ros thread to 
ice the length of the 2-ply 32s, 
the former equal to ss. Our 
on is then 

16 x & 
————— om 8.82 

“i 16+5 
‘his twisted with one of single 32s 
‘9 bind it, gives the calculation 
3.81 x 32 


In 


Varn 


it ¢ 
~ it 


‘KIN 


3.4 


3.81 + 32 


Thus, 3.4 is the size or count of the 
finished thread. 

The cloth shown at Fig. 1 was made 
with this yarn in both warp and filling, 
and was woven in a plain weave de- 
sign, or I up and 1 down, with 18 


working plain; the curl thread is al 
lowed to float over the surface. The 
curl threads are arranged in an 8-end 
sateen order, which distributes the 
floats equally over the surface of the 


fabric. Fig. 4 is the drawing-in draft, 












Fig. 5 








Pig. 12 
Pig. 11 





Designs for Boucle Fabrics 


warp and 16 filling threads per inch, 
and was laid 62 in. in the reed to give 
54 in. finished. The cloth was fulled 
very slowly and shaken out periodi- 
cally so as to prevent any undue 
weight in one place causing cockled 
places. The effect is partly spoiled by 
the thick threads being rather too 
prominent, and the curl going equally 
on to the face and back. 

The cloth shown at Fig. 2, made 
from the weave at Fig. 3, has a much 
smarter appearance, for it is in com- 
bination with other yarns which form 
a backing and help to throw the curls 
upon the face. It will be seen that the 
curl thread is arranged one thread to 
two of the ground threads, which are 


the plain or ground threads being upon 
4 harnesses, and the curl threads upon 
8 harnesses. the 
chain. 


Fig. 5 is harness 

A cloth similar to the fabric at Fig. 
2, but with the curl threads floating 
diagonally, is made with the design at 
Fig. 6. Both of the cloths were con- 
structed from 2-ply 40s, 48s quality, 
for the ground; 3-ply 3.4s tor the 
curl; and single 24s, 50s quality for 
the filling. There are 44 warp threads 
and 48 filling threads per inch. The 
cloth is laid 61 in. in the reed for 54 
in. finished. The threads per dent are 
either 3 or 6—preferably 6—so as to 
give more room for the curl thread. 
lo prevent the curl thread from being 





Samples of Boucle Fabrics 


the ends 
should be reeded to keep the ground 


chafed during weaving, 
threads next to the wire with the curl 
thread in the 
tant, since, if 


center. This is impor- 
the curl thread is next 
to the wire, the chafing prevents a 
a marked effect 
upon the appearance of the fabric. 
The cloth at Fig. 7 is made from 
the design at Fig. 8, with the drawing- 
in draft at Fig. 9, and the chain draft 
at Fig. ro. 


good weave and has 


It is a striped fabric con- 
structed along the same lines as the 
The stripe 
is formed by allowing the curl thread 
to be omitted in the spaces, 
causing 6 ground threads to come ta- 
gether in the form of 


two cloths just described. 
one ot 


a simple twill, 
The rest of the ground threads, which 
are supporting the curl, are weaving 
in crepe form — the curl floating over 
the ground in floats of three and bind- 
ing into the ground with only one fill- 
ing thread. The same care must be 
taken in reeding to keep the curl 
thread away from the wire, and in this 
case it necessitates putting 4 ground 
threads into one dent. This can easily 
be arranged for by using a slightly 
coarser reed. 

The weave at Fig. 11 is for a cloth 
repeating on 6 threads of warp and 12 
of filling. It is another type on 
similar lines as those already de- 
scribed but with 3 threads of ground 
to 1 of curl. The reeding is arranged 
in fours as follows: 2 ground, 1 curl, 
1 ground in each dent. As will be 
seen, the curl threads are working 
equally with the ground threads, which 
construction gives a very full-han- 
dling fabric. When the curl threads 
are working equal to the ground 
threads, in diagonal or other form, it 
is advisable to have the filling threads 
of a better fulling quality. The fab- 
ric made according to this design was 
woven with- 2-ply 40s, 50s quality 
ground warp and single 16s, 64s qual- 
ity Botany filling. There were 50 
warp and 48 filling threads per inch. 
lhe cloth was laid 62 in. ir the reed 
for 54 in. finished cloth. The filling, 
being of the better quality, fulled up 
more in width. 

The design at Fig. 12, on 9 threads 
of warp and 9g picks of filling, is of 
the same style as Fig. 11, with the 
<ame layout and arrangement except 
that the filling is 18s 
carded yarn. 


woolen or 
The use of such a yarn 
effect of further softening 
the handling property of the cloth, 
require an addition of an 


has the 


and will 


inch more to the width in the reed. 


Double Cloth Fabric 


Fig. 13 shows a cloth made from 
the design at Fig. 14, where the 


whole of the curl yarn is thrown upon 
the face, the arrangement being of 
the double cloth that is, one 
complete cloth of curl yarn is woven 


order ; 


(89) 








0 (3342) 


upon another cloth of ground yarn, 
the two being stitched together in the 
weaving by allowing the curl filling 
thread to pass underneath a ground 
warp thread. The warp is composed 
of one curl and one ground thread 
arranged alternately The filling 
threads are in the same order. The 
construction of the cloth is 14 ground 
warp and 14 curl warp threads pet 
inch; 16 ground filling and 16 curl 
filling threads per inch; ground warp 
threads are 2-ply 4os, 48s quality; 
ground filling threads the same. 

In a cloth of this kind it is not 
very important what arrangement 1s 


adopted for binding the face and back 


cloths together, as the curl on the 
face will hide any possible impet 
fections. However, each warp thread 


ought to carry the same amount of 
binding, otherwise the lessened inter 
section of some of the threads might 
cause them to work slacker and show 
imperfections in the finished cloth 
The design at Fig. 15 1s arranged to 
allow for weaving the same cloth on 
looms which can only weave with 2 
picks without a change of box, or for 
looms with a changing shuttle on one 
side only. 

It will be seen on examining Fig 
14, that the second filling thread can 
be moved to the back of the third 
filling thread without causing any 
trouble in regard to the intersection 
Advantage is taken of this by rear- 
ranging the design, as in Fig. 15, 
where picks one and three are to 
gether (or two face filling) and picks 
2 and 4 are together (back filling). 
The same applies to the other four 
picks. By paying careful attention to 
this fact in designing, many double 
cloths may be woven in this class of 
loom. 

Other fabrics are woven with an 
ordinary 2 by 2 twill for the curl or 
face fabric, and a plain weave for 
the back. High angle twills are some 
times used for the face, with a plain 
back. Fabrics may be varied by hav- 
ing a white loop thread on a black 
ground, or black effects on colored 
grounds. Loops may be made in 
stripe or check form with different 
colors of yarn. It is not necessary to 
enlarge upon the varied effects, for 
they will readily suggest themselves 
to the designer. 

The greatest of care must be exer- 
cised in finishing to get the curl to 
burst without being overmilled. Simi- 
lar care must be observed in press- 
ing not to flatten the curls and force 
them into the cloth. A slight beating 
on the back will often cause the curls 
to spring into life and show up promi- 
nently on the face. 


CLIFTON HEIcHTs, PA. A new con- 
verting company is being organized here 
which is now installing machinery and 
equipment in the plant formerly occupied 
by the Linenwear Hosiery Co., Inc., which 
concern discontinued business some time 
ago. The new company will operate un 
der the name Stewart Yarn Mills. They 
will convert combination yarns of all de 
scriptions and fancy twist yarns of all 
varieties. Scott Stewart, formerly con 
nected with the Caledonia Woolen Mills, 
is in charge of operations for the new 
concern. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


A Serap Pile Ruined 


Mill ae eae Castings at 
Good Profit* 

A human failing for the spectacular 
and the heroic makes it easy to ap- 
preciate the value of an emergency 
repair made by welding. When an 
obsolete part is broken and_ then 
quickly put back in action, thereby 
preserving continuous operation or 
saving an embarrassing or disastrous 
situation, it is relatively easy for 
everyone to see the good that oxy- 
acetylene welding has done. That kind 
ot welding is a real economic factor, 
ind many such instances, where sav- 
ings were immeasurably greater than 
the value of the reclaimed piece, have 


* Article is reprinted from O-xy-Acetylene 


monthly publication of The Linde Air 


awakened executives and shopmen to 
the broad value of oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing: 

In a cotton mill in Carolina, there 
was a man who had welding equip- 
ment, but had no emergency staring 
him in the face. Instead he was star- 
ing at a growing pile of discarded 
malleable castings. All were alike, 
all small, and all discarded for the 
same reason—a blind hole, originally 
14 in. in diameter and 34 in. deep, 
which had been worn to an elliptical 
shape, about 3¢ in. long. The castings 
could be bought for soc each, and 
consequently it did not seem feasible 
to do any welding to return them to 
service. Still he thought something 
should be done about it. 

One day a service operator walked 
in. About that time the pile of cast- 
ings, known as “horseheads,” had 





Power Data Sheets 





By F. S. Root 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


LARGE WoT Tes PLANT. 


Ninety-six (96) Scott & 
Williams tubular knitters, 
with cylinder diameters as 
follows — 4-10" 3-\". 
1k 12", 10-13°. 10-14". 4-15* 
11-16*. 9-17°. 13-19° $20" 
3-21*, | 
One (1). C-C- Skein Winder. 
One ene reel. 
One ('), 20 Century knitter 
20H-P. 1200 RPM, 


Squi rr - cage motor, beHed 


to shaft: carrying _ 

3 Merrow mochines, 
22 Seamers, |6 Dewees 
trimmers, 2 Lace mach- 
Ines , 2 neck- markers , 
10 Singer butten- hole 
Stitchers, Cight button 
Sewers, & tackers. 

(cont) 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
LARGE KNITTING PLANT 
2 rib cutters, 
4 cover seamers, 


35 Onion Special 
Seamers- 


20 H.-P, 1200 RPM. 
Squirre- case mo oY, 
bélted +o Shaf tin 
Ariv ing Ane- ro 

wipment consisting 
fr 


4- aie dye tubs, 
1-3 foot dye bub, 
3-40° Extractors. 


50H-P.. >. 900 R-P-M 
Slip- -Fing motor, 
belted to a Med 
Amer. Steel Plate Fan. 
3 H.-P. 1200R-P4- 


motor, og ma 
ine tools- 








POWER REGUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


LARGE KNITTING PLANT. 
7 butten s in 
a Nay. 


IN€S, 3 tuckers, 
ferent meokeS and “is 


of sewing machine 


£0 HP. 1200 R.PM 
uirra cage motor, 
bel 


ted to o line- -shaft 
Ariving — 
3 caihaniin machs., 
22 finishers, . 

2 doubic- seating mehs, 
| binder, \ fin her, 
4 button hole stitchers, 
Zbutten Sewers. 
| strapper, 2 hangers. 

Ztrimmers, 

1¢ merrow machines, 
4 cult sewers, | 
leyelet machine, 


Coont-) 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


SMALL KNITTING FACTORY 
PRODUCT 
High grade men's unionsudts 
AVERAGE OuTPUT 
100 Dozen per day. 
TOTAL H-P. CONN,.I5. 
PERSONS EMPLOYED: 35. 
LOAD & EQUIPMENT. 
lO H.P 1200 R.P.M 
Induction motor, betk 
ed to 32 ft. shaft, dri- 
ving 16 Stafford x 
Holt circular Knitting 
machines, sizes 1340 
22* diam. - One G.w. 
Payne 48 Spindle win- 
der, one Small dbl. 
emery - whee l. 
( cont. )- 


The above records show the power required to operate cer- 
tain textile machines. They constitute the twenty-second install- 


ment of the series. 
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grown to about 3,000. 
sand half-dollars is $1,500. The s 
ice operator showed the mill’s we! 


y were redrilled to 
again and ground smooth, after w’ 


reclamation } 
Destroying that scrap 
and making it reserve stock saved 
mill $1,350. 





Korn Hole Restored by 


Welding (Right) 





applying the bronze 
It was a simple job, but it saved 


similar reclamations that the 
department can apply welding to in al 
classes of industry. 


Insulation 


with Laundering 
WASHINGTON, 


from repeated laundering reveals ¢! 


1 almost completely overco: 
by the application of a suitable | 
cess for raising the nap. 
of the Bureau’s study emphasizes th: 
importance 


sample materials used in the experi 
representative of 
common blanket types, and the laund- 
corresponded 
good commercial practice. 

Cotton blankets only 


ae S studies 
transmission 


ried on at the 
Wo NSOCKET, 
of the Quality 


ing a hearing 


pected that the 
company will be closed and operat: 


recently organized. 


Cc ” 
ton 


Edy 








N. C. Manufacturers Mix Business With Pleasure 


Meeting at Pinehurst, Although Largely Social, Also Characterized by Short but Active Business Session—Interesting 
Report on Taxation Submitted—H. R. Fitzgerald Wins Association Golf Cup—Organization to 
Cooperate With Women’s Clubs in Encouraging Use of Cotton Goods 


LTHOUGH the social side is 

l always emphasized at the win- 
ter meetings of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 

North Carolina, two very important 
business features developed from the 





J]. M. Gamewell, President of North Caro- 
lina Association 


sessions held by that organization at 
Pinehurst, N. C., Friday and Saturday 
of last week. One of these was the 
presentation of an exceptionally valu- 
able report by the Committee on Tax- 
ition, while the other was the decis- 
ion of the association to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the North Caro- 
na Federation of Women’s Clubs in 

state-wide movement to encourage 
a greater use of cotton goods. 

lhe taxation report covered a mat- 
ter which concerns textile manufactur- 
ers both inside and outside the State of 


North Carolina. It pointed to the 
steadily increasing burden of local 
taxes. Although figures given in the 


report represented the actual experi- 
ence of the mills with which Bernard 
M. Cone, chairman of the committee, 
is connected, the general condition re- 
flected can undoubtedly be duplicated 
iain and again in other communi- 
ties and other States. This report, 
presented by Mr. Cone, was of such 
interest that it is printed in part in 
inother column of this issue. 


Cooperation With Women’s Clubs 

(he suggestion regarding the cot- 
ton goods utilization campaign was 
presented to the association by Mrs. 
Edward Williamson, of Fayetteville, 
N. C., who spoke for the North Caro- 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Williamson stated that she had 
duced previously into the Council 
that organization a measure calling 
for active work by the Federation in 
developing the use of cotton goods, 
an. that she had also explained the 
Purpose at various local 


meetings. 





The suggestion was received enthusi- 
astically by the Federation and a com- 
mittee was appointed, with Mrs. Wil- 
liamson as chairman, 

Briefly, the plan involves the hold- 
ing of a “Cotton Day” at the annual 
convention of the Federation in May 
at which all women would be expected 
to appear in cotton dresses; similar 
events at the individual club meetines. 
at which women would appear in 
dresses made by themselves fro 
North Carolina cotton goods and 
would compete for prizes; a State- 
wide drive to influence the various re- 
tail stores of North Carolina to stage 





Hunter Marshall, Jr., Secretary of North 
Carolina Association 


special exhibits of cotton goods prior 
to the convention in the spring; pos- 
sible cotton goods exhibits at the con- 
vention by the manufacturers them- 
selves; and an attempt to develop the 
use of lisle hose for sports wear and 
to enlist the support of the retail 
stores in exhibiting and featuring such 
hose. Mrs. Williamson emphasized 
particularly the latter phase of the 
plan and mentioned the fact that this 
involved the necessity of the produc- 
tion of a more reasonably-priced line 
of lisle stockings and of featuring 
them as lisle rather than cotton. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of North Carolina received Mrs. 
Williamson’s message with marked en- 
thusiasm and the meeting authorized 
the appointment of a committee to co- 
operate with her to the fullest extent. 
The following is the personnel of that 
committee: A. H. Carr, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills; C. A. Cannon, president of the 
Cannon Mfg. Co., and Bernard M. 
Cone, president of the Proximity Mfg. 
Co. 

Golf Prizes Awarded 


Social features of the meeting in- 


cluded the golf tournament on Friday, 
banquet on that evening, and a bridge 
party Saturday morning for the ladies 
who attended the convention. 

The only speaker at the banquet was 
Hon, Clyde Hoey, of Shelby, N. C. 
Musical features included selections by 
the Carolina Hotel Orchestra and by 
the Goodfellows Quartette, of Char- 
lotte. 

The high point of the evening was 
reached when W. H. Willard, of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., chairman of the golf 
committee, awarded the prizes won by 
participants in the golf tournament. 
In this connection, a new feature is an 
association cup, which will be played 
for every six months and will become 
the permanent possession of the mem 
ber whose name appears. on it the 
greatest number of times at the end 


of five years of play. H. R. Fitzger- 
ald, president and treasurer of the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., has the distinction of 
being first winner of this cup. 

In addition, prizes were awarded, 
first prize going to A. R. Howard, 
president and treasurer of the Gibson 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., and second 
prize to Agnew H. Bahnson, president 
of the Arista Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. First prize for invited 
guests, including those identified with 
allied trades, went to Paul Haddock, 
of A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., and second prize to David Seider- 
man, cotton broker of Gastonia, N. C. 
lirst ladies’ prize went to Mrs. W. H. 
Willard and Mrs. 
Harry Wiley, who incidentally made 


second prize to 


her debut as a golfer. 


Report on Taxation at N.C. Meeting 


Submitted by Bernard M. Core 


Chairman, Committee on 


HERE has been nothing since the 
last meeting to call for particular 
attention on the part of your Commit- 





Bernard M. 
mittee on Taxation, 
Association 


Cone, Chairman 
North 


tee on Taxation, and so perhaps no 


report is necessary, but as this matter 
of taxation is very important, a few 
general observations may be in order. 
The former chairman of this commit- 
tee, J. Harvey White, read a 
able report at our summer meeting at 
Asheville last July, in which atten- 
tion was called to two outstanding 
facts: First, that our State 
lature meets early in 
doubtedly there will be 
tempts at increased taxation. 
that 1927 is the year set for revalua- 
tion ot assessments, and our 
members must individually be on the 


very 


Legis- 
1927 and un- 
various at- 
Second, 


local 


of Com- 
Carolina 


Taxation 


alert to see that the valuation of tex- 
tile properties is not again raised 
in undue proportion to increases put 
upon other classes of property. 

It is the recollection of your chair- 
man that in the revaluation of 1920, 
the assessment on cotton mill proper- 
ties was about quadrupled as against 
other classes of 
property being merely doubled. 

This was probably due to the fact 
that at that time (the spring of 1920), 


the assessment on 


cotton mills were continuing to enjoy 





H. R. Fitzgerald, Who Won Association 
Golf Cup at North Carolina Meeting 


the general prosperity of the imme- 
diate post-war years. It is a strange 
fact that 


been on 


while this prosperity has 


a constantly declining basis 
since 1920 until for the years 1924-25 
and 26 it has entirely evaporated, local 


(91) 
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other been on 
until, 
which 


hand have 
ascending 


taxes on the 
a constantly scale 


aside from the income taxes 


State and 


the local taxes paid by 


are paid to the Federal 


(,overnments, 


many. of our cotton mills amount to 
more than is left for the mills them 
selves after payment of these taxes 


In other words, local taxes amount to 


addi 


c 


Federal and 4% 


income tax, in 
tion to the 1214% 


State 


more than 50% 
income taxes. 

shall take 
some fig- 
definite 


illustration, | 
referring to 
which | 


By way of 
the liberty of 
ures, oO! 


have very 


knowledge, namely, t' e figures 
local taxes paid by my 


at Greensboro, N. ( 


rept e 
senting the 


own corporation 


Out of every thousand dollars ot 
Sales in 1920, $2.65 went to pay local 
taxes, while in 1925 out of every 
thousand dollars of sales $9.24 went 
to pay local taxes, and it is safe to say 
that the 1926 ratio will run more 


than $10 on the thousand. It means 


that we are getting into the position 


where we are working and struggling 


and slaving more and more for the 


State, City and County exchequers 
and less and less for ourselves. | 
doubt whether there is a man sitting 
in this audience who would not make 
more money out of his mill today and 
would not have made more money dur- 
ing the past three years if he had 


sold the 
put the 


mill at its assessed value and 


money into interest bearing 


securities. Our manutacturing profits 
for the past three years have been re- 
duced to a minimum. We have been 


doing business on a swap-dollar basis, 
but the 


mount. 


taxes mount and mount and 


Why is 
to do 


‘Two questions 


What are we 


We are not the 
sultering 


this? and 


going about it? 


only ones who are 


This same state of affairs 


exists all over the nation and is daily 


becoming more averTray ated 


The thing for us to do, gentlemen, 
and the 


bring 


thing we can do, 1s to 
facts home to the 
legislature and the 


taxing 


only 
these mem 
bers of the 
bers of the 


frame our tax 


em 


local boards who 


laws and levy the as 


sessments. Education is a wonderful 
thing ; 


things ( 


wonderful 
automobile 
institutions are 


food roads are 


g 
| like to ride in an 
State 


necessary and are 


myself); the 
highly doing ef 


Phere 


about 


fective and praiseworthy work 


may be a difference of opinion 


ports and the navigability of our wa 
terways (I have a very decided opin 
ion about that myself), but, gentle 


men, our state, or 


municipalities, our 


counties, our 
colleges and out 


institutions, just like our individual 


citizens, have got to learn to balance 


their budgets: to govern their ex 
penditures by their available incomes 
to cut their garment according to the 
cloth: otherwise, thev are going to 
main and cripple, if they do not en 
tirely succeed in killing the geese that 
ust o lav the golden eggs 


WHITEHALL, N. ¥ The two plants 
Champlain Silk Mills resumed 
full time Nov. 29 
week's 


of the 
operations 
shutdown 


atter a 


and put in 
building at its 
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Uxbridge Completes New Building 





Addition to House Weaving and Finishing Processes May Be 
Extended if Future Requirements Demand 


) bers Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., has recently completed 
operation a new weaving 
mill 
plant, the first of a number of expan 


main Uxbridge 


will cost 


several hundred thousand dollars. Its 


sion plans that eventually 


building program has been completed 
tor this year and its resumption next 
vear will depend largely on existing 
business conditions. 

lhe building iS stories 


new three 


ing, the equipment consisting of four 
napping machines. The second floor 
contains several departments including 
perching, examining, shearing, press- 
ing, measuring, rolling and baling, the 
equipment consisting of 15 machines. 
The perching department is located at 
the front end of the building, the win- 
dows in which are of plate glass which 
will not be as glaring on the operators 
as ordinary window glass. 

The third story is intended largely 


ae St 


L 


7 Pasta kde oo 
ae | i 





Side View of the New Weaving Building Just Completed for the Uxbridge (Mass.) 
W orsied Co., Inc. 


mill construction, with 
feet 
When work was started 


high, ot brick, 


steel frame, and is &2 wide and 
225 teet long. 
on it a year ago the original plans 
called for a building 178 feet long, but 
by the time this was completed it was 
decided to extend it 48 more 
which necessitated building the south 
erly end of it over the Mumtord river. 


he end 


teet 


at 226 sey is temporary as 1t 
added to still fur 
future time. The build 


ing has hard wood 


is arranged to be 
ther at some 
floors, is painted 
throughout in mill white 
a stair 


and contains 


tower, elevator tower and con 
necting corridors on each floor. It is 
equipped with a sprinkler and a steam 
automatic fire 


vacuum system and has 


doors. The freight elevator is a four 
ton electric with Peele doors 


In addition to the window area the 
lighted by 


machinery 


building is 
The 


operated by 


goo 100-watt 


lights equipment. is 
drives with 


first floor is 


individual 


magnetic control. The 


devoted to boiling, sewing and finish 


ior weaving and for the present 48 
looms have been installed, in addition 
there are on, this floor 10 
machines and 10 
for miscellaneous work. These 4& 
looms are in addition to the 200 looms 
operated in the old building and the 
number may be from time 
to time. At present the weaving de- 
partment of the plant is operated on 
three eight-hour shifts six days a 
week, an experiment that is being tried 
out. 

The building was erected by the E. 
D. Ward Co., 
\Vorcester, Mass., 
Some of the subcontractors 
Eastern Bridge & 
Worcester, 
Rice, Inc., 


to which 


dressing machines 


increased 


general contractor, 
from private plans. 
were: 
Structural Co., 
structural steel; Tucker & 

Worcester, heating and 
\dolph J. Draper, Worces- 
Detroit (Mich.) Stee! 
steel New 


plumbing ; 
glazing: 


Products Co., sash; Eng- 


land Steel Roofing Co., Worcester 
skylights; A. FE. Burr. Worcester. 
roofing, and the Otis Elevator Co., 


e'evator 


a — 


eee 


Second Floor View of the N 
Co., Inc., 


biel | 7 
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lew Weaving Building of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
to be Used by the Perching Department 
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Russian Interest in She. p 


Commission Visits Pacific \ oo} 
Growers 

Stepan S. Odinzow, manager le 

North Caucasian District of the | ate 


Department of Agriculture of Ru -sia, 
and J. Pincus of the Agricul: :ral 
Department of the Amtorg Tr 
Corp., members of the Russian ( )m- 
mission now buying sheep and sjudy- 
ing the methods of marketing in 
the United States, were recent) in 
the offices and warehouse of the [a- 
cific Cooperative Wool Gro. ers, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Odinzow and Mr. Pincu-. in 
conferring with officials of the «sso- 
ciation, made an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the various phases o! the 
operation of that agency, includiny the 
securing of members, marketing avree- 


ments, financing, sales connections, 
warehousing, insurance, handling of 
growers’ accounts and _ settlements 


with members. They spent consider- 
able time in the association warehouse 
going over the methods used in the 
physical handling of the wool, and 
were particularly interested in the 
grading of members’ wools and the 
assembling of mill sized salable lots 
which can be sold at full market value. 

The members of the Commission 
stated that Russia is becoming vitally 
interested in cooperative marketing 
and realizes that greater efficiency in 
marketing must go hand in hand with 
increased production. They expressed 
satisfaction in the fact that, after six 
years of operation, the Pacific Cooper 
ative Wool Growers’ plan of market- 
ing has proven to be highly efficient, 
that the membership is 
that the 


satisfied and 
association is 
healthy growth, and expressed their 
belief that a similar plan should be 
adopted for handling Russian wools 


enjoying a 


Mr. Odinzow and Mr. Pincus stated 
that Russia today had about 70,000,000 
coarse wool sheep shearing an average 
fleece of about 2 lbs.  Russia’s con- 
sumption of wool is about 300,000,000 
lbs. or more than twice the production. 
They are endeavoring to increase theif 
production by American 
heavier fleeced, fine woolen sheep, the 
Rambouillet preferred. Last year the 
Russian Commission purchased 300 
Rambouillet rams in the United States 
The cost of getting these sheep to the 
farms in 


breeding to 


Russia averaged about 40 
of the purchase price of. these sheep 
With the development of a credit basis 
in the United States for Russia 
operate on, it is expected that large! 
exportation of sheep will be made eac 
vear from this country to Russia. Re- 
Russian interests bought 
Utah. This sl 
accompanied to 


Seely, a 


cently 
Rambouillets in 
will be Russ 


Oliver leading breed 
The Russians ha 


Nought sheep in Ohio and Wyoming 


Rambouillets. 


Washingt Silk 


production at 


Berwick, Pa. The 
Co. is increasing 


and reports that present indications 4 
for capacity operations for vera 


months to come. 


the 
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Past and Present in Indian Jute 
Crops 

The final jute crop forecast figures 
issued by the Indian government as 
reported in these columns recently 
at 10,880,600 bales are said to be 
the largest indicated crop on record, 
and the fact/that these forecast fig- 
ures have averaged 17% below the 
actual outturn over a 12 year period 
suggests that the actual crop this sea- 
son may exceed 12,420,000 bales. 

The record of the Indian Govern- 
ment in forecasting acreage is some- 
thing to be proud of. The following 
table shows an error of less than 1% 
over a 12 year period: 

Gov. Prelim. Gov. of Ind. 





Estimate of Final Bst. 
Acreage. of Acreage. 
OA ne eeeeeuneeonse 2,278,276 2,358,737 
GEES iakeianaxene 2,365,151 2,377,316 
CEE hk, =s ae marta eee 2,615,816 2,686, 
aero 2,659,000 2,694,000 
OO RE eS 2,490,699 2,497,214 
Ts .ain seta esane 2,749,000 2,821,100 
MED cvetbicsaveneue 2,502,000 2,502,000 
| Rene 1,536,806 1,518,400 
DOE S650 ccnenawane 1,456,000 1,455,806 
BONER iss s bi kb eves orn 2,297,520 2,312,685 
RCD snob aan meeeleice 2,732,703 2,736,500 
SEE coe scs s b as ea-oie 2,913,813 2,926,254 
POONER 6cénesnexea 29,596,784 29,886,012 
rhe following gives the govern- 


ment jute crop estimate and the actual 
outturn figures for 12 vears, show- 











ing the almost consistent underesti- 
mate: 
Gov. Estimate Actual 
of Crop. Outturn. 
PE oe ccinpae's 10,500,000 10,511,822 
Eee 7,428,000 7,605,470 
SPIES ois a sinus Keine 8,366,131 8,776,108 
SIGHED Sowiscanen 8,919,918 8.786,000 
7,159,180 7,948,000 
8,636,200 8,700,000 
6,062,000 8,292,000 
4,152,000 8,292,988 
4,336,828 6,385,000 
7,095,024 9,434,973 
8,044,892 9,268,975 
7,851,328 9,535,914 
EL. wan bacwaks 88,552,401 103,532,250 


The government's preliminary es- 
timate of acreage for the current crop 
was 3,600,000 which is almost 20% 
greater than any previous acreage 
figure for 12 years. The trade be- 
lieves that the world can probably 
absorb 11,500,000 bales of jute on a 
reasonably low price basis. 


Seotch Exports of Woolens to 
United States Steady 


Reports from the wool mills in the 
Edinburgh district show somewhat 
increased activity due to confirmation 
of orders for next spring and a fair 
demand for knit wear of all kinds, 
according to a report from Consul 
Wilbert L. Bonney, Edinburg, Scot- 
land, made public by the Commerce 
Department. The mills, including 
spinners and dyers, are said not to be 
doing a normal business, but they are 
paying expenses and are keeping men 
employed most of the time. The de- 
mand is mostly for fancy goods re- 
quiring much work and yielding little 
profit. The trade with the United 
States and Canada has been quite sat- 
during the summer, but 
Japan, usually a good customer, has 
bought practically nothing. Exports 
of wool and wool manufactures from 
this district to the United States dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1926 were 
valued at $3,000,000, of which wool 
clot!, accounted for $1,800,000, prac- 
tics’ y the same value as during the 
first three-quarters of 1925. 


isfa tory 
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Oregon Flax Industry Progress 


Crops Declared Unusually Good—Linen Manufacturing Secur- 
ing a Firm Hold 


PorTLAND, ORE. 

ILLAMETTE valley flax grow- 

ers will this year receive be- 
tween $120,000 and $130,000 for their 
product, according to a recent survey 
made in Salem, Ore., the center of the 
flax growing and linen industry. 
Crops are declared unusually good, 
due to early showing and fine weather 
conditions. 

The total acreage this year is about 
2,300 acres, estimated to produce 
about 4,000 tons of fiber. Most of 
this has been contracted for by the 
State and the Oregon Linen Mills, 
Inc., of Salem. The Miles Linen 
Mills of that city draw much of their 
supply of fiber from the State peni- 
tentiary plant. 

The bulk of the crops this year are 
highly successful from all angles, 
though a few acres have suffered from 
late planting and a few from unsuit- 
able soil. Harvesting started four 
weeks earlier this year than in former 
seasons to get the fiber content at its 
best. In the past much of the flax 
has been harvested when over-ripe 
with a resultant loss to the farmer 
and a similar loss to the State, most 
of it having been contracted for in 
advance. 

Because of an increased number of 
flax pulling machines in the growing 
area, the percentage of over-ripe flax 
will be very small, it is stated. There 
are now I5 pulling machines operating 
in the Willamette valley and when 
necessary, more than 100 hand pullers 
have been employed at a time in some 
of the fields. The first machine was 
brought down from Canada in 1923 
and was at first operated for demon- 
stration purposes, showing that the 
industry must have a supply of them 
if it was to grow. Subsequently the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce ad- 
vanced $15,000 with which 12 more 
were bought. Now the Chamber has 
been paid and two more machines 
have been brought this year by the 
Oregon Linen Mills, bringing the to- 
tal to 15. There is still further need 
for additional machines, it is stated. 


The average field will this year pay 
about $76.00 gross to the acre, it is 
authoritatively stated, though the net 
figure has not as yet been ascertained. 
Under present conditions flax is paid 
for at $40, $38, $33, $28, $22 and $20 
a ton, according to the grade. The 
$20 grade is moved instead of pulled 
and is used for tow and seed that 
goes to the oil mills. All seeds used 
by the growers are tested under the 
direction of the field agent for the 
State. Many farms averaged from 
two to two and one-half tons to the 
acre and some exceeded three tons. 
One farm had an average of two tons 
to the acre and an average fiber length 
of 38 inches. 


Scope of the Industry 


Oregon’s investment in the flax in- 
dustry is estimated at over $1,000,000, 


including the Miles Linen Mills, in- 
corporated at $250,000; the Oregon 
Linen Mills at $640,000; the State 
penitentiary retting and scutching 
plant, said to be the largest and finest 
in the United States, with $200,000 in 
machinery and equipment and $150,- 
000 in stock on hand, and other con- 
siderations. 


The Miles Linen Mills, the first in 
the field, are using 10,000 lbs. of fiber 
monthly and turning out around 4,000 
Ibs. of thread a month. It is estimated 
that by October 1, which marks the 
end of their first year, their output 
will have been 50,000 Ibs. They are 
making mainly shoe thread and sal- 
mon twine, the former marketed all 
over the country and the latter being 
sold throughout the fishing territory 
of the Northwest. Plans are under 
way for doubling the capacity of this 
mill within the next few months, ac- 
cording to B. C. Miles, president. 


The Oregon Linen Mills, capitalized 
at $640,000, with Thomas B. Kay of 
Salem at their head, will be ready for 
operation by Nov. 1, according to 
present plans. Machinery has been 
purchased and contracts for the build- 
ing have been awarded. This plant 
will open with 150 employes and with 
a payroll of $15,000 a month, Mr. 
Kay states. At first the manufactur- 
ing will be limited to crashes, towel- 
ling, and coarse fabrics, but later they 
will go into fine linens. 

Authorities now state that the flax 
and linen industries in this valley 
have passed the experimental stage 
and have proved successful as indus- 
tries. Farmers are making more than 
they could on other crops and the 
linen mill finds a ready market for its 
products. Their market is wide and 
there is little doubt that all products 
manufactured can be readily sold both 
here and abroad, it is believed. 

The growth of the industry is being 
watched with interest by all who are 
concerned with the flax and linen in- 
dustry and the general forecast is that 
this will soon be one of the largest 
centers of its kind in the country. 


Turkish Mohair Shipped to the 
United States 


The Turkish mohair market was 
active during September, Trade Com- 
missioner Julian E. Gillespie, Constan- 
tinople, advises the Commerce De- 
partment. As a result, stocks were 
greatly reduced, while prices ad- 
vanced between 15 and 20% as com- 
pared with those of the previous 
month. The United States was by 
far the principal country importing 
Turkish mohair. All shipments to 
England were said to be for trans- 
shipment to America. The demand 
from the United States was steady and 
purchases effected for that market be- 
tween Aug. 28 and Sept. 27 amounted 
to 9,759 bales. 
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Guarantee to Consumer 


Windsor Protects Wearer of Suit 
Against Fabric Defects 

A guarantee to the consumer 
against defective material is part of 
the general campaign with which the 
Windsor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is promoting the sale of its men’s 
wear worsteds. The company’s ex- 
ecutives are convinced that the wear- 
ers of clothing will more and more 
want to huy garments by the fabric’s 
name rather than the tailor’s name, 
since the former establishes a more 
definite standard of quality and the 
fabric quality is the backbone of 
clothing satisfaction. 

Use of a guarantee by mills, it is 
said by those associated with the 
Windsor campaign, and acceptance of 
the guarantee by consumers are steps 
toward prevention of the ill effects 
of style piracy. The chief object of 
piracy is imitation of a good style in 
an inferior fabric, and it is believed 
that imitators of the Windsor fabrics 
would not be able to offer the same 
quality and wearing value that would 
make a guarantee economically sound 
on a cheaper fabric. For example it 
is understood that Windsor uses high 
half blood wool in all its lines and 
its executives believe piracy of Wind- 
sor styles would not pay unless a 
cheaper grade of wool were used and 
a clearly inferior fabric turned out 
which could not be guaranteed. 

The guarantee which is printed on 
large cards and displayed by dealers 
handling the goods in their lines of 
apparel, is as follows:. 

“Windsor Worsted 
antee— 


Fabric Guar- 

“We guarantee the fabric (exclusive 
of linings and padding) in any suit of 
men’s clothing bearing this label—(here 
is shown sample of label)—and made of 
Windsor Worsted, against defects in 
material. 

“Notification to us of any such defects 
must be made within 60 days after date 
of purchase by wearer. We will then 
refund direct to the retail merchant the 
wholesale price of such suit of clothes 
upon its return to Windsor Mfg. Co., 
Jasper & Butler Streets, Philadelphia, 
and after proper verification of such de- 
fects. 

Wrnpsor Mere. Co., 
(Signed) JoHN OuGHuTON, 
President. 

It is believed this guarantee will 
give the retailer an improved basis 
for judging values of fabrics. He 
will become familiar with the feel and 
handle of the guaranteed goods and 
will soon learn to make comparisons 
with other lines. 


The company realizes the import- 
ance of carrying their campaign to 
all who handle their goods down the 
line to the consumer. Booklets will 
be used to play up the Windsor guar- 
antee, styles and quality and to ex- 
plain the opportunities for cheapening 
fabrics, thus putting users on their 
guard against sub-standard merchan- 
dise. In these days of style uncertain- 
ties and quick changes, it is believed 
to be helpful to stress quality stabil- 
ity as one fact on which customers 
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Where Economy Begins— 


Low cost of production begins with low 


purchase cost and follows through every 


process of manufacture and sale. 


The large-scale buying of the world’s 


finest raw material, as well as the econo- 
mies of quantity production, enables the 
American Woolen Company to weave 


greater values into every vard of fabric 


produced. 


Demand American Woolen Company’s 


fabrics for custom-made and 


ready-to-wear garments. 


American Woolen Company 


“Makers of correct fabrics 


for men's and women’s wear” 
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iay rely. The Barrett-Kneibler Co. 
t Philadelphia is handling the cam- 
align. 

Each spring and fall the mill has 
een sending out what the executives 
ill their ‘Style Sextette,” an attrac- 
ve folder enclosing swatches of 
heir six leading styles which are the 
best sellers. 

This folder has proven effective in 
eneral business and furthermore it 
tends to concentrate the production of 
ie mill on a few styles rather than 

on a large, unguided variety, with re- 
sulting reduced manufacturing over- 
ead. The accuracy with which these 
styles are selected is evidenced by the 
prediction of the trend toward grays 
and tans in recent seasons. 


More Wool Grown in Canada 
This Year 

MONTREAL, CANADA.—An_ increase 
of 10% is estimated for the Canadian 
wool clip of 1926, compared with that 
of a year ago. According to a letter 
from the Cooperative Wool Growers, 
this is the result of more sheep being 
raised in the Dominion, particularly in 
\lberta and Quebec. The total clip 
is now placed at 11,000,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 10,000,000 Ibs. in 1925. 

“Since 1921 there has been an in- 
creased percentage of the total clip 
consigned by growers to their own 
marketing company for grading and 
sale on a collective basis,” 
Cooperative. 
no exception 
3.708,000 Ibs., 


says the 
“The present season is 
with total receipts of 
compared with 3,270,- 
All Provinces, save those 
located in the Maritime, report an in- 
crease, with the biggest gain reported 
in Alberta, British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba.” 


000 in 1925. 


Active 
October 


Wool 


Machinery for 


Wasutncton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of announced 
the following statistics on active and 
idle wool machinery for October, 
1926, based on reports received from 


Commerce has 


913 manufacturers, operating 1,091 
ills. This is exclusive of 10 manu- 
facturers, operating 18 mills, who 
failed to report for the month. Ac- 


‘ording to reliable textile directories 
for 1926, nonreporting mills 
re equipped with about 3,448 looms. 
8g sets of woolen cards, 138 worsted 
combs, spindles. The 
companying table gives the percent- 
ves active, and comparative figures 


these 


and 235,901 
1 
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Per Cent Active Tota, NuMBER OF 
MACHINES 


1926.. 68.0 69.4 66.5 81.0 77.3 79.4 77.7 
1926. 62.0 63.6 66.2 77.3 73.2 74.3 72.7 
1925, 71.1 72 71.1 808 74.6 78.8 75 


oa 


Per Cent Active or Totat Hours (Maxr 
MUM SINGLE-SHIFT CAPACITY) 
1926.. 71.1 68.2 65.3 89.0 903 85.7 79.2 
1926. 63.7 56.9 62.4 80.4 84.0 76.4 74.1 
( 1925.. 71.9 67.4 64.3 80.5 87.7 82.2 79.8 
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Passing of Pioneer Woolen Mill 


A Relic of Frontier Days, When Spinning Mills Stood Beside 
Grist Mills at Water Powers 


N the Iowa and Minnesota fron- 

tier in the “50s and ’6os, there 
were many small water power custom 
woolen mills. Often a grist mill, a 
saw mill, and a woolen mill were oper- 
ated at some common waterpower site. 
To these, the farmers for 40 to 50 
miles around would come with their 
wheat to be ground into flour, their 
logs to be sawed for lumber and their 
wool to be made into yarn. 

With the coming of the railroad, 
and cheaper and faster transportation 
from industrial centers of the East, 
most of these woolen mills passed oui 
of existence. Nothing is left of them 
but a memory. A rare exception is 
the ancient woolen mill on Village 
Creek, reputed to be the first woolen 
mill built west of the Mississippi in 
in the Northwest. Picturesque ruins 
of it have served for 50 years 
visible reminder to people of today 
of the days when the pioneer mother 
depended upon these custom woolen 
mills for the yarn to make 
clothing for her family. 


as @2 


warm 


Was Built 75 Years Ago 


The mill dates back three-quarters 
of a century. Village Creek is 
swift little stream which enters the 
Mississippi a few miles south of the 
Minnesota-lowa boundary 
early attracted millers. Several grist 
and saw mills were operated on its 
banks, but the largest, most prosper 
ous milling enterprise was the stone 
custom woolen mill, built and run by 
Frederick Doehler. A team and 
wagon was kept out on the prairie 
trails gathering wool from the settlers. 
and giving the farm mothers yarn in 
exchange. At the height of its pros- 
perity 28 persons were employed. 


line. It 


Fifty years ago the mill burned, 
leaving only the walls standing. It 
never was rebuilt. Village Creek i: 
a deserted village today. All that ts 
left of business is the store run by a 
son of Miller Doehler. 


The walls of the pioneer woolen 
mill have not been torn down, and 
have added picturesqueness to the 


scene. But they, too, now are doomed 
It has become the fashion in lowa to 
lime the soil. Mr. Doehler is about to 
wreck the stone walls of the mill and 
feed them into a lime crusher to make 
Che old 


farmers so well in 


lime for neighboring farms. 
mill which served 
the long ago will confer another and 
final service, when the rock of which 
it was built, goes back to the earth, to 
enrich and make 
corn land grow more corn on Village 
Creek farms. 


impoverished soil 


Census of Dressed Flax and 
Hemp Manufactures 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


ment of 


The Depart 
that, 
according to data collected at the bi- 
ennial 


Commerce announces 
manufactures, 
the establishments engaged primarily 
in the preparation of raw flax and 
hemp for factory use reported prod 
ucts valued at 
of 41.6% 


census of 


1925, 


$397,554, an increase 
as compared with 1923, the 


last preceding census year. 


Ot the 7 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 5 were located in Wisconsin. 
In 1923 the industry was represented 
by 9 establishments, the decrease to 7 
in 1925 being the net result of a gain 
of I and a 
which had gone out of business before 


establishment loss of 3 


the beginning of 1925 


The statistics for 1925 and 1923 are 
summarized in the 
ment. 


following state 
rhe figures for 1925 are pre 
liminary and subject to such correc 
tion as may be found necessary upon 
further examination of the returns 


“> in- 
1925 1923 crease 
Number of establishments 7 9 
Wage earners (average no.)t 70 62 9 
Maximum month Dec. 167 Feb. 120 
Minimum month Apr. 36 June 33 
Per cent of maximum 21.6 27.5 
Wages $76,054 $48,743 56.0 


Cost of materials (including 
fuel, electric power, and 


mill supplies) $209,325 $173,623 20.6 
Products, total value $397,554 $280,765 41.6 
Value added by manufacturet $188,229 $107,142 75.7 


Horsepower 1,307 877 49.0 
* Not computed where base is less than 100. 

+ Not including salaried employees 

t Value of products less cost of materials. 





Ruins of One of First Custom Woolen Mills Built in the 


Northwest 
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Japanese Textile Growth 





Competition in India With Yarns 
and Goods Matter of Concern 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Aug. 

Some remarkable facts regarding the 

growth of Japanese competition in cot- 

ton piece goods in India are 
tained in a lengthy statement placed 
betore the Cotton Tariff Board in 

India by the Bombay Millowners’ 

Association. 


a 
<3: 


con- 


It is stated that with a total spindle- 
age of less than five million Japan 
produces over two million bales of 
yarn per annum, whereas India with 
eight and a third million spindles pro- 
duces only and a_ halt 
“With just 
over 60,000 looms Japan produces well 
over 1,000 million yards of piece goods 
per annum; India 
half many 
only 1,700 million yards of cloth per 
year 


one million 


bales of yarn. only 


and a 
looms produces 


with two 


times as 


Japan owing to a larger pro- 
duction of yarn and piece goods for 
export has now a much better balanced 
trade than India. The 
sumption of five million spindles in 
Japan is greater than the cotton con 
sumption of eight and a third million 


cotton con- 


spindles in India. While Japan has 
almost maintained her yarn export 
trade with China, India has almost 


entirely lost hers. In piece goods the 
position is much more unfavorable to 
India, the value of India’s piece goods 
export trade to China being only about 
one-tenth of what it 
Japan’s trade has increased 
fitty-fold.” 

In 1914-15 the imports of Japanese 
yarns into India than 1,- 
000,000 Ibs., but in 1924-25 the quan- 
tity was thirty-two times that figure. 


was, whereas 


fe ty or 


was less 


Regarding piece goods the quantity 
imported in 1914-15 
yards. Ten 
had jumped to 


about 16,- 
later the 


220,000,000 


was 
000,000 years 
imports 
yards. 
Competition With India 

The Bombay Millowners’ statement 
says:—‘‘It is this extraordinary rise 
every year in Japanese imports which 
fills with dismay the minds of every- 
body who has a stake in the Indian 
cotton mill industry.” 

The three main circumstances which 
have seriously hampered the growth 
and development of the Indian cotton 
industry are :— 

(1) The closing of the mints which 
dealt a severe blow to the yarn trade 
with China. 
turn their 


The millowners had to 
attention gradually from 
varn to piece goods. To-day the loss 
of the China market constitutes a very 
with the 
present situation of the mill industry. 

(2) The industry 


became well established in the nineties, 


serious factor in connection 


Japanese mill 
and has expanded with almost feverish 
rapidity with serious consequences to 
the local 
foreign 


its home and 
Japanese competition 


industry, and 
trade. 
more than anything else accounts for 
the present depression of the industry. 

(3) Che third adverse circumstance 
which came into operation in the nine- 
Tariff 
longstanding 


This 


mill 


ties was Legislation. 


grievance of the 
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ALABAMA 





OPPORTUNITIES 














“Capital In Alabama 
Will Be 


Safeguarded and Protected” 


Governor W. W. BRANDON 


APITAL has confidence in Alabama. 

That confidence is best reflected in 
the huge sums which have been invested 
during recent years in Alabama enter- 
prises. In fact it has been said by eco- 
nomic observers that in no Southern state 
has outside capital been invested more 
liberally nor over a longer period. 


Col. BIBB GRAVES, Governor Elect 


ONFIDENCE of capital in Alabama 

is fully justified by Alabama’s fair 
and cordial attitude. That attitude was 
voiced recently by both Governor and 
Governor Elect of the state before an 
audience composed of Eastern investment 
and commercial bankers meeting at a 
luncheon in Montgomery, Ala., on 
November 12th. 


Speaking officially for the people of the state, both declared-that capital in Alabama 
need never fear unfair treatment and that outside funds invested in this state would 


always be safeguarded and protected. 


Alabama Is A Field Of Tempting Opportunities 
Capital Is Moving South Today! 





ALABAMA Power COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


December 4, 1 
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indt.stry was only recently removed. 
(ther handicaps enumerated include 
ir troubles and wage increase; 
rise in the cost of all sizing 

terials, stores, machinery, coal, etc. ; 
ased taxation; higher insurance 


and. «banking charges; and _ high 
trarsport costs hindering export 
business. 


is stated that the chief measure 
sought by the Millowners’ Association 
js the adoption of a scientific tariff so 
that the goods which the Indian mills 
can manufacture and supply to India 
shall not be open to unfair competition. 
“Capital” states that “Lancashire in 
accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Manchester Chamber 
f Commerce does not figure in the 
indictment, and indeed is in effect co- 
plaintiff with Bombay against foreign 
goods generally and Japanese goods in 


rticular.” 
California Cotton Growers 
Cramped by Low Prices 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—That there will 
be a tendency to leave cotton in the 
fields in the San Joaquin and Imper- 
ial Valleys is seen by Seward G. 
Simons, domestic trade manager for 
the Chamber of Commerce, who has 
just completed an investigation of the 
cotton situation to see how it will af- 
fect southern California. 


The San Joaquin Valley will pro- 
duce about 80,000 bales of cotton dur- 
ing the 1926 season. They are get- 
ting a premium because of the uni- 
form Acala variety, of from 1% to 
344c a pound, an average of close to 
It costs from 13 to 14c per Ib. 
to grow cotton in this district, it is 
said. Consequently, the grower while 
not making any substantial profit will 
at least break even. 


15c. 


Furthermore, growers of cotton in 
this district do not generally specialize 
on this crop, but use it as a rotative 
crop along with other products. In 
addition it should be borne in mind 
that the total value of the cotton crop 
in the San Joaquin Valley is only 
about 744% of the total value of agri- 
cultural products in that section. 


The 1926 crop of cotton in the Im- 
perial Valley is estimated at about 17,- 
000 bales. The production cost in this 
section is reported to be about 16c a 
pound. As the premium on Imperial 
cotton is only about 4c a pound, the 
average price for the crop will be 
13'4c. In this case the grower will 
be unable to get out the crop, and 
there will be a substantial loss which 
will have to be shouldered by the 
community. 
ss Angeles as a distributing cen- 
ter in common with the rest of the 
ountry will be affected by the drop 
in cotton. In spite of the fact that 
‘ is considerable cotton grown in 
Pacific Southwest, the only areas 
h are expected to feel the situa- 
tor acutely are the Salt River Val- 
ley (Phoenix area), Arizona, and 


the Palo Verde Valley (Blythe area), 
ali fornia. 
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Japanese Caused Raw Silk Drop 





Real Reasons for Decline Believed to Lie in Japanese Deflation 
—Situation Reasonably Strong Here 


HE drop in the price of raw silk 

that has occurred over the last 
eight weeks has puzzled many in the 
trade. From a price of $6.70 for 
Crack XX 13/15 in September the 
market has sagged steadily until at 
the present time the grade mentioned 
can be bought for $6.00. As a matter 
of fact large individual sales are un- 
derstood to have been made under this 
price, some buyers claiming that they 
have contracts for as low as $5.90. 
The $6.00 figure of itself represents 
a drop of 70c a pound which is a siz- 
able decline as things go these days. 
In 1925 for instance the entire fluctua- 
tion for the year was only slightly 
more than this, so the effect on the 
trade can well be judged. 


The reasons for the extended slump 
at first thought are rather puzzling. 
The consumption of silk during Sep- 
tember was large, amounting to 44,000 
bales while the October total set a 
new record for all time. Stocks of 
silk in New York have been depleted 
and are relatively small at the present 
as they have been right along. Manu- 
facturers have gone right on buying 
in this market and have increased 
their buying as prices have declined. 
Transactions in Yokohama have been 
large enough to warrant a steadier 
market than has been noted. 


The solution of the puzzle that we 
will offer is simply this. Since the 
early part of the current year the Yen 
exchange rate has risen steadily. 
From the low point exchange is up 
nearly 12 points and from the rate 
current in January about 8 points. 
Whereas the Yen stood at 38.00 a year 
or sO ago, it now is practically at the 
gold parity. Every precedent that we 
have, would force us to the conclusion 
that such an extended rise in the value 
of the Yen in foreign currencies could 
have but one effect on internal condi- 
tions in Japan. It would precipitate 
a business depression of severe pro- 
portions. 

It is necessary only to point out 
what happened in Great Britain when 





Sterling moved up from $3.50 to 
$4.86—an advance that approximated 


in percentage that of the Yen. The 
country was plunged into a readjust- 
ment period from which it is only 
now emerging with millions of un- 
employed and hard times for all. 
Germany went through somewhat the 
same experience when she _ finally 
abandoned her orgy of paper money 
and got back to the hard and fast 
realities of gold. France will experi- 
ence the same thing, if any political 
party can stay in power long enough 
to initiate any real reform. Latest 
reports indicate that foreign buyers 
are cancelling contracts for French 
goods unless the seller revalues the 
goods in francs to take care of the 
rise in the franc. 


Japan is without doubt experiencing 
her deflation right now. We hear 


little about it but it is unquestionably 
taking place. It means unemployment, 
lower prices, trade stagnation among 
other things. With prices of all 
descriptions falling raw silk would 
also feel weight of the advance in 
exchange. As an export commodity 
raw silk would naturally be the last 
to drop, but drop it would unless 


there existed the chance of a small 
crop which does not seem to be the 
case. 


From all indications the crop this 
year will be slightly above that of 
last year which was the largest on 
record. The spring yield was slightly 
under that of 1925 but this was almost 
made up by the increases in the 
autumn and summer crops. On top 
of this we find that the worms were 
healthy this year which means another 
increase in the average size of the 
thread of the individual cocoon. This 
latter fact by the way would make it 
difficult to reel 13/15 denier raw silk 
as five threads would make the silk too 
coarse unless reeled carefully. 


Realizing that conditions in this 
country have little to do with the re- 
cent drop, it is necessary possibly to 
readjust our ideas as to probable price 
movements in the future. Prices for 
Japan grades are certainly on a rea- 
sonable basis right now and probably 
will improve somewhat during Decem- 
ber and January. For any longer 
period ahead we can view little ex- 
cept a slowly downward trend. With 
quotations as low as they are today, 
any decline during the coming spring 
would be very slow and interrupted 
by rallies of fair sized proportions. 
At the same time, barring crop failures 
or an unexpected boom in silk manu- 
facturing in this country, it would not 
be surprising to see Crack XX 13/15 
selling as low as the $5.50 basis by 
the time the 1927 crop comes on the 
market. 


Appropriation Denied _ for 


Census of Distribution 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau 
of the Budget has stricken from ap- 
propriations requested by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1927-1928 an item of $100,000 to un- 
dertake a study preliminary to the 
establishment of the proposed biennial 
census of distribution. The proposal 
has been gathering strength for several 
years. It was endorsed by the 
national distribution conference in 
1924 and recently by a conference of 
market research agencies at the De- 
partment of Commerce. As the project 
can be carried forward only in con- 
junction with the biennial census of 
manufactures the Budget Bureau’s 
action .probably will delay the under- 
taking until 1929 when the census of 
manufactures for that year is com- 
menced. 
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Census of Rag Carpets and 
Rugs 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufacturers, 
1925, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of rag 
carpets and rugs reported products 
valued at $5,709,812, a decrease of 
6.4% as compared with $6,097,441 for 
1923, the last preceding census year. 

The establishments classified in this 
industry are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of rag and fluff carpets and rugs 
made from materials obtained from 
old carpets and rugs, and to some ex- 
tent from cotton yarns, cut rags, and 
mill ends. The value of products 


shown for the industry consists in 
part of the actual value of carpets 
and rugs manufactured from mate- 


rials owned by the establishment and 
in part of the receipts for work done 
on a contract basis on materials fur- 
nished by others. 

Of the 
ing for 


establishments 
1s 


39 report- 
1925, were located in 
Pennsylvania, 15 in California, 13 in 
New York, 9 in Massachusetts, g in 
New Jersey, 7 in Illinois, 7 in Kansas, 
7 in Ohio, 6 in Indiana, 6 in Min- 
nesota, 5 in Washington, 5 in Wis- 
consin, 4 in Iowa, 4 in Michigan, 3 
in Connecticut, 3 in Oregon, and the 
remaining 18 in 15 other States. In 
1923 the industry was represented by 
151 establishments, the decrease to 
139 in 1925 being the net result of a 
loss of 36 establishments and a gain 
of 24. Of the 36 establishments lost 
to the industry, 9 had gone out of 
business prior to the beginning of 
1925, 12 did no manufacturing during 
the year, 3 reported commodities 
other than rag carpets and rugs as 
their principal products and were 
therefore transferred to the ap- 
propriate industries, and 12 reported 
products valued at less than $5,000. 
(No data are tabulated at the biennial 
censuses for establishments with 
products under $5,000 in value.) 


The statistics for 1925 and 1923 
are summarized in the following 
statement. The figures for 1y25 are 


preliminary and subject to such cor- 


rection as may be found necessary 
upon further examination of the 
returns. 
Per cent of 
increase (+-) 
or 
1925 1923 decrease (—) 
No. of establish- 
WOM: adcesncaes 139 151 —7.9 
Wage earners (av. 
number)*® ..,.. 1,901 2,041 —6.9 
Max. month. May 2,070 June 2,115 ~—s......... 
Min, month Dec. 1,777 Jan. 1,916 ...0 
Per ct of max. 85.8 i 
Wages erseeees $1,875,750 $1,856,701 -+1.0 
Cost of matertals 
(including = fuel 
& elec. power). $1,942,334 $2,095,167 —7.3 
Products, tot. val. $5,709,812 $6,097,441 —6.4 
Value added by 
manufacturet $3,767,478 $4,002,274 —5.9 
Horsepower ...... 2,435 2,587 —5.9 





* Not including salaried employes 
¢ Value of products: less cost of materials. 


Lock Haven, Pa. The Clifton Silk Co., 
Lock Haven Silk Mills and the Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills are all running on a 
full schedule, and present production, it 
is said, will be maintained indefinitely. 
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Plant of the Dixie Spinning Mills at Chattanooga, a Prosperous Tennessee Industry; 8,000 New Spindles Added in 1926 


Tennessee's Products Reach the 


Far Corners of the Globe 


Tennessee’s textile plants are in a strategic position to reach the 
domestic and foreign markets of the world. 


Located half way between the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf, the 
large and ever growing markets of the South and Middle West are 
readily accessible. Within a radius of 500 miles of Tennessee lives 40‘. 
of the country’s population. 


In this area, too, are the southern seaport cities of New Orleans, 
Mobile, Jacksonville, Charleston and Savannah— gateways to foreign 
trade—to Europe, Central and South America, and to the west coast 
via the Panama Canal. 


Tennessee stands out today as the logical location for expansion of 
the textile industry. Eighteen per cent of the South’s total spindleage 
was installed in the state in 1925. One city, Chattanooga, already leads 
the South in production of hosiery, woolens and mercerized yarns. Raw 
materials, transportation facilities, native labor, reliable electric power 
—all of the essentials for successful industrial expansion—are found in 
Tennessee in abundance. Write us for information or address secre- 
taries of local Chambers of Commerce. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Our Industrial Department is 
at Your Service 


For the specific purpose of furnishing 
manufacturers and executives interested 
in southern locations with detailed in- 
formation about Tennessee’s resources, 
possibilities and industrial advantages, 
The Tennessee Electric Power Company 
has established a permanent Industrial 
Bureau. This department is in charge of 
R. C. Leonard, a native Tennessean, who 
from practical experience is familiar with 
the problems of the different classes of 
manufacturing enterprises now operating 
in the state. Much of Mr. Leonard’s time 
is spent in northern and eastern centers 
on which occasions he is available for 
personal consultation with executives 
interested. All requests for information 
should be addressed to the company’s In- 
dustrial Department at Chattanooga. 


Build Your Mill 
in TENNESSER 
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Buyers Await Certainty of Stability 


Probabilities Good That Cotton Is at Bottom—No Reason Yet, However, to Expect Any Considerable Recovery in 
Prices—Some Goods at Lowest Figures in Years—Market May Drag for Month or Two—Supply 
Not So Excessive as It Seems—Recovery of Goods Prices Probable 


.w cotton and cotton textiles is this: In 

iew of the enormous crop, buyers are un- 
certain whether the bottom of prices has been 
reached and are, therefore, holding off. This is 
notably true of yarns and goods. Until reason- 
able certainty of stability develops, no sustained 
improvement is to be expected. As soon as such 
certainty is reached, however, buying will ex- 
yand. This will bring firmness in raw cotton and 
ereater strength in cotton textiles at levels which 
will insure better margins for the manufacturers. 
Some improvement in this general direction 
should develop between now and next Spring. 


7 {E general situation in the markets for 


Bull and Bear Points 


A good deal is to be said in favor of the view 
that raw cotton is at bottom levels: 

(1) The crop is so late (as shown by the prog- 
ress of ginning) and labor so scarce in the 
Southwest that it is growing increasingly probable 
that an unusually large quantity will remain un- 
picked. In any case a large amount of “snap- 
ping” is being done which reduces the grade. 
There has recently been some frost damage and 
considerable bad weather in certain sections which 
has damaged cotton in the fields. The ginnings 
to Nov. 14 have only been a little over last year 
and this encourages the idea that a considerable 
quantity will not be gathered, especially with 
prices so low. he fact that only 1,693,000 bales 
were ginned between Nov. 1 and Nov. 14, in com- 
parison with 2,527,000 in the preceding period may 
well indicate a tendency to slow up in gathering 
the crop. 

(2) Southern pressure on the market has been 
materially reduced of late and the movement into 
sight has slowed down in general. There are less 
hedging sales. 

(3) The stability in prices which has been 
shown in the face of the constantly increased 
crop estimate suggests that bottom levels have 
been reached, and the same may be said of thie 
iailure of the market to react to the large Decem- 
her notices. Large buying orders developed on the 
break of about $1.00 per bale on the last crop 
report. 

(4) The higher grades of cotton show the 
greatest firmness and reports from the South in- 








Textile World Analyst 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trede sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. In comparison with the probable 
demand, the supply of cotton is too 
large to allow any considerable advance, 
but it seems that the quantity ginned 
will fall far below the estimated crop 
and that after dragging for a while, the 
market will recover to 131%4c or Me 


(New York spot middling). 


2. Yarns and cloth will continue weak 
until assurances of stability brings 
increased buying, which should develop 
in a month or two and bring higher 
prices. 






















dicate difficulty in buying desirable cotton. 
Farmers are holding the better grades. 


(5) Exports have been larger than last year, 
the total for the season to date being upward of 
3,821,000 bales against 3,453,000 bales a year ago. 
The gain in exports may be taken to show that 
foreign buyers consider the current price levels 
attractive. 


(6) The spinners of the world are buying 
steadily and probably to some extent for invest- 
ment. Spinners’ takings to date have been 5,653,- 
000 bales against 5,451,000 bales last year. 


. (7) Much effort is being given to encourage 
the use of cotton as a substitute for other 
textiles. 


(8) Cotton textiles are gradually being re- 
priced on a lower basis as assurance of stabiliza- 
tion in raw cotton grows, and some prices are 
already the lowest in nine years. It seems prob- 
able that a considerable volume of postponed 
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buying will come into the markets when this 
development is completed. 

Generally when raw cotton prices are headed 
materially lower they move quickly and the de- 
cline is accomplished in a short time. The break 
since last August seems to have accomplished 
most of the necessary readjustment and the sta 
bility during November suggests that little, if any, 
further readjustment downward is to be expected. 

As stated in previous analyses, however, there 
is not the slightest reason for expecting any con 
siderable recovery in cotton prices. 

(1) A crop of nearly 18'% million bales with a 
domestic carry-over of more than 3! million 
bales, plus imports, means a total available sup- 
ply of about 22'% million bales. Domestic con- 
sumption is not likely to exceed 7.8 million bales. 
and a maximum for exports appears to be 10 mil- 
lion bales, making a maximum total distribution 
of about 17.8 million. That would mean a mini- 
mum domestic carry-over at the end of the cotton 
year of only a little less than 4% million bales. 
It might run to 5% million bales. The world 
carry-over of American cotton is likely to be 
around 9 million bales. Even if the crop is ma- 
terially reduced next year there will be no pros- 
pect of scarcity for a long time to come. 


(2) Ginning has been rapid this season, about 
5% million bales being ginned in October, which 
is a record performance. The possibilities of gin- 
ning most of the crop are greater than those 
who are optimistic on prices recognize. 


(3) It is probable that cotton that is being held 
will be sold on any material bulges. It must be 
remembered that it costs money to hold cotton. 
Moreover, the cotton that is being held is there, 
and obviously what is not available now will be 
avaliable later on. When the spinners, both for- 
eign and domestic, have taken what they require, 
there will probably be a large supply hanging 
over the market. 

(4) United States stocks in warehouses and 
mills are large both absolutely and in comparison 
with consumption. 

(5) Consumption by United States mills failed 
to show the usual seasonal gain in October. 


(6) Sales of New York cotton jobbers and 
commission houses fell off rather sharply in Oc 
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tober. The same is true of orders for gray goods. 

In general, the situation indicates that the 
market will continue dragging and irregular for 
another month or two, but that any downward 
movement will be small and that the chief 
change will be an increased spread between the 
high and low grades, the latter declining while 
the former hold relatively firm. 


A Large Supply, But Not So Excessive 
As It Seems 

rhe first chart illustrates the supply situation. 
It shows a steady increase both in the crop and 
in the visible supply during recent years. Crops 
have been successively larger since 1921, and the 
visible supply since 1923. 

lhe world crop 1s estimated at around 3! mil- 
against 27.9 million bales last year. 
he United States crop is around 18.4 million 


lion bales 
bales against 16.1 million last year. 

Ginnings have been extraordinarily large this 
November 14, 
11,162,000 in 


year amounting to 12,954,000 on 


ainst 12,260,000 last year, and 
1924 The quantity ginned to November 14 1s 
well up to the total crop of 1924 and larger than 
the crops of any of the three preceding years. 
The total world visible supply is nearly 1,500,- 
year and the increase in 


little 


000 bales above last 


world visible of American cotton is a 
yreater. 

Clearly no considerable advance is to be ex- 
pected for a good many months. Any probable 
reduction in next year’s crop would still leave the 
supply side easy. 
to be said in moderation of 


In the 


But something 1s 
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crease on account of the lower price. Larger 
purchases will be made of the same cotton tex- 
tiles that are now in demand, and cotton will be 
substituted to an increasing extent for wool, silk, 
jute, and linen. In the second place, the supply 
is not so large as it seems,—that is, the actual 
available supply. Not all of the crop will be 
picked and ginned and a larger part than usual 
is apt to be of low grade. Particular attention 
is called to the progress of ginning this year. 
While the ginnings have been very large, the 
total ginned has fallen unusually far below the 
crop estimate. 
not be able to estimate the crop nearly as high as 
the Government figures. At the ordinary rate of 
ginning one would probably guess the crop to be 
not in excess of 15% million bales. Even at the 
high October rate of ginning the guess would be 
only about 16 million. At most, one could not 
figure on the basis of ginning figures a crop more 
than one million larger than that of a year ago. 
This means not that the crop is actually less than 
the government estimates, but that it is either so 
late as to make the maximum recovery from the 
fields impossible, or that the gins are unable to 
handle the crop. In any case, we doubt if the 
commercially available supply that actually finds 
a market outlet will be up to the usual percentage 
of the Government estimate. 


Yarn and Goods Near Bottom and Due 
for Recovery in a Few Months 
Cotton yarn prices averaged lower in Novem- 
ber, being 73.5% of the five year average against 
75.6 in October and 96.5 a year ago. Yarn is the 
lowest since August, 1921. The reasons for the 


Taking ginnings alone one would 
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ished cotton goods which fell off considerably jn 
October in spite of the fact that there is usu. |ly 
a seasonal gain in that month. (2) On the other 
hand, spindle activity increased in October. e 
active spindle hours gained sharply in August and 
September, and while the October increase was 
less than usual, it brought spindle activity con<id- 
erably in excess of a normal relation with the 
level of orders for gray yardage. Mill consuip- 
tion, too, is large on the basis of the same com- 
parison. This condition forecasts contin ed 
weakness in yarns and is reflected in the 
barometer. (See Fig. 2). 

Some correction in the rate of production p- 
peared in October, however, and yarn spin rs 
margins are so low that it seems probable iat 
higher yarn prices will come by Spring. 
spindle activity and cotton consumption by 
ing to show the usual gain in October indica'e a 
downward trend in production and spinners’ 
margins are such that ultimately we must have 
either lower raw cotton or higher yarn. Prob- 
ably both are likely to remain weak over the 
year-end, but increased buying will then 
strengthen yarn and keep raw cotton stable. 


“Stocks of cotton goods are small and produc- 
tion is large. ‘The stock situation justifies a 
rather large output, but buying has been checked 
by price uncertainty. In fact, wholesale sales of 
cotton goods and orders for gray yardage both 
fell sharply in October. After a short period of 
weakness, however, which will naturally be most 
pronounced in heavy goods, we look for increased 
buying to cause a moderate advance in cotton 
cloth. If reports of increased forward buying 





the bearish effects of this large supply. 
first place, the quantity demanded is bound to in- 





Turn Out the Light 


Reminding Employes Not to Leave 
Lights Burning 
By Harry FE. Kaemmer 
lhe following 
told about the 
Georgia. In this section of the coun 
try the peaches are raised for ship- 


interesting story 1s 


peach orchards in 








Ticket Tied to 
Each Lamp 
Socket 


ment to northern markets, and, as a 
result, must be picked green so that 
they will ripen in transit. If ripe 
peaches were shipped, they would spoil 
by the time they 
tination. 

The majority of the pickers in the 


reached their des 


peach country are illiterate, and not 


credited with possessing a great deal 


of intelligence. To prevent their pick 


ing ripe peaches, an overseer walks 
between the rows of trees calling out, 
“Red on one side, green on the other,” 
continuously during the whole dav. It 


is said that if he stops calling, the 
. si) } 

pickers will pick ripe peaches 

In a mill where the writer was em 


ploved, one of the hardest 


loves to 


problems 


Was to get en] remember to 


t 


turn out the electric lights when lights 
were not necessary. The exact plan 
of the caller in the orchard could not 
be followed, but something had to be 
Here is the plan adopted and 
which worked out very successfully. 
Cards were printed as shown at Fig. 1, 
and one was attached to light 
socket. The results were surprising. 

It was found that other things could 
be impressed on an employe’s mind in 
a like manner. Instead of having one 
bulletin board for the department as 
many as a dozen were installed. The 
notices posted were tersely worded and 
soon became as conspicuous as the 
“No Smoking” signs in the mill. 
However, results were forthcoming, 
and, since results are the sole aim of 
the successful manager, it was felt that 
the principle employed by the pickers’ 
overseer had found a real application 
in the textile mill. 


done. 


each 


Supervision and Economy 


Intelligent Use of Equipment is 
Primary Basis for Success 

CHarLoTTE, N. C.—The demands 
of the present require the exercise of 
every possible economy in the textile 
manufacturing industry, declares C. 
A. Mees, consulting engineer of Char- 
lotte and a member of the engineering 
firm of Mees & Mees, Inc. 

Mr. Mees is president of the North 
Carolina Society of Engineers and is 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Charlotte Engineers club. The 
firm of Mees & Mees, Inc., has de- 
signed and supervised the construction 
of many of the major hydroelectric 
developments in the Southeast and 


decline are: (1) The decrease in orders of fin- 


has had wide experience in textile 
power plant installations. 

“Savings in cost of manufacture 
should rather be affected by most in- 
telligent use of equipment, out of 
which maximum production can be 
secured without fatigue. While to- 
day more than ever before in the 
history of textile manufacturing it is 
essential for every possible economy 
in manufacture to be exercised, this 
does not mean, and should not mean 
a lowering of wages or increase of 
production by high pressure demands 
on operation. 

“This problem of economy is one 
which must ‘be solved jointly by those 
who plan machinery installations and 
those who operate and maintain the 
equipment. To the realm of profes- 
sional engineering belongs the first 
obligation. Everything that it is pos- 
sible to do with machinery should be 
so arranged and the machinery itself 
should be so laid out as to effect pro- 
duction in most orderly routine with 
the elimination of all possible me- 
chanical losses, a considerable amount 
of which are, of course, inevitable. 


“Assuming that this work has been 


perfectly done, none of these savings - 


or at least a great portion of 
them would not be realized, unless the 
operation of this equipment were car- 
ried out according to plan by the me- 
chanics whose duties merely embrace 
operation and maintenance. 

“In too: many instances, profes- 
sional engineers once having planned 
their installation and having super- 
vised its erection, lose all touch with 
that particular mill. On the other 


hand mechanics, having equipment 


are correct, they are highly significant. 





turned over to them, probably without 
specific instructions as to the opera- 
tion of ordinary or special equipment 
and without having been informed as 
to the reasons for the engineer’s plan 
of installation, proceed with the op- 
eration according to their own best 
judgment, perhaps in a manner quite 
contrary to that intended for most 
economical operation. 

“Tt was conceived that for improve- 
ment of rather critical conditions now 
confronting textile manufacturing, it 
might be of immense benefit to bring 
together the planning and operating 
divisions of the industry for an inter- 
change of ideas which might bring 
about, on the part of both the engineer 
and the master mechanic, a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
other and a closer cooperation to the 
ultimate end that manufactured tex- 
tiles would yield a greater margin of 
profit to both the capital and labor 
involved in its manufacture. 

“As a result a joint meeting be- 
tween members of the Charlotte Fn- 
gineers Club and master mechanics 
division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation was held at Charlotte, 
recently.” 


Auto Maker Will “Buy a Bale 


of Cotton” 

Grrensporo, N. C.—The_ Stude- 
baker Corp., of South Bend, Ind, 
have inserted in prominent daily news- 
papers in the cotton producing States 
an announcement that they would pur- 
chase a bale of cotton at market price 
and store it for at least six months, for 
every car sold in the cotton belt dur- 
ing November and December. 
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Better Outlook For 
Canadian Wool Trade 


Market in Sound and Healthy Po- 
sition—Sales Volume Has 
Increased 


Prospects for an improvement in 
the woolen industry of Canada are 
not lacking, but so far no material 
change has taken place. Values have 
increased during the last few weeks, 
but the general level is still about 
15% below this period last year, and 
still lower than in last October and 
November. Many small dealers re- 
main loaded up with a lot of wool 
which they would only be too glad to 
get rid of now with even a small 
profit. 


in commenting upon the situation, 
a report from the Canadian Coopera- 
tive: Wool Growers Limited, says 
that the best opinion to-day is that 
the market is in a sound and healthy 
condition as far as the volume of 
sales is concerned, but prices are far 
from satisfactory. They are creep- 
ing up a little here and there, but the 
upward movement is being stoutly 
restricted. The majority of the 
larger houses have found business to 
be only fair, with unusually keen 
competition and consequent small 
margin of profit. 


In the fall of 1924 it was freely 
predicted that the woolen industry of 
Canada would experience a boom in 
the following year. Stocks on hand 
were low; the American and Aus- 
tralian clips were also reported to be 
in the same condition. But the im- 
provement looked for in 1925 did not 
materialize. This is attributed to the 
situation in Australia. 


Current Clip Is Heavy 


This year, the wool clip in the dif- 
ferent provinces is unusually heavy 
and the grade is above the average. 
Instead of retaining this wool in the 
country for manufacture into the fin- 
ished product, the trend has been to 
ship a large percentage of it. Dur- 
ing the twelve months ended August 
last, export of raw wool from Canada 
amounted to 6,372,817 lbs. valued at 
$2,176,204, as compared with 5,721,- 
446 lbs. worth $2,439,549 in the pre- 
vious year. It will be noted that 
while the value of exports in the 
year just closed was smaller, yet the 
quantity was appreciably greater. 

That the impression exists that 
Canadian mills produce an‘ inferior 
grade of woolens, and the extent to 
which they suffer by this statement 
's shown by a glance at the figures 
ot imports of wool and wool prod- 
uts during the 12 months ended 
August, 1926. In that period the 
value of such imports was $47,- 
996,099, as compared with $46,993,571 
and $45,727,913 in 1925 and 1924 


Tespectively. The most important 
tem of import during the past fiscal 
year was worsteds and _ coatings, 


Which had a value of $13,560,804 
Compared with $12,380,963 and $11,- 
$26,134 in the two preceding years. 
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Divider Leathers and Rub Aprons 


How They Should be Prepared and Installed—Scraping Worn 
Leather—Cleaning Methods—Equalizing Dividers 
Translated from the German by H. R. Mauersberger* 


EATHER dividers and rub aprons 

require very particular attention 
and care if a perfectly round and uni- 
form roping is to be obtained at all 
times. Uneven yarn, the ever-present 
menace of the spinning room, is often 
traced back to poor rub aprons. 

New aprons and dividers should, 
therefore, be saturated with a good 
mixture of fish oil and tallow. A 
good lubricant is the following: One 
liter of good clear whale oil and one- 
half liter of beef tallow, well mixed 
together, and brought to a boil. It 
can be applied while warm. For cot- 
ton (dry spinning), use olive oil with 
tallow in the same proportions. In 
order to keep the divider leather per- 
fectly soft and smooth, the treatment 
is repeated several times and the 
leather is dried thoroughly before 
being put to work. The purpose of 
this treatment is mainly to fill the 
pores in the leather, and in this way 
preserve it against the acetic oils and 
emulsions. One can notice that, when 
they are untreated or just slightly 
preserved, they show a heavy content 
of resin and muriatic acid, making 
the leather tough and brittle, especial- 
ly when the emulsion contains olein. 
While the leather is new, it is of par- 
ticular importance to rub the lubri- 
cant in thoroughly and repeat the 
operation a number of times. It is 
impossible to preserve in this way 
aprons already running, as the olein 
has already penetrated too deeply. 


Setting Aprons and Dividers 

An essential point in the installa- 
tion is not to allow the leather to run 
against the grain. In the majority of 
cases, an arrow on the leather indi- 
cates in which direction the apron 
should run, but it is always advisable 
to check it. Another point to guard 
against is setting the aprons too 
tightly, especially when starting up 
new ones, as that will elongate the 
leather unevenly and eventually cause 
blistering, which invites a lot of trou- 
ble and makes the aprons practically 
worthless. The same applies to di- 
vider leathers, as they become too 
narrow on excessive stretch. In the 
case of very wide aprons, when run 
too tight, the stretch rolls will bend. 
This ruins the leather aprons in a 
very short time. It is practically im- 
possible to correct the eccentricity of 
such a bent stretch roller. In addi- 
tion, the glued portion of the aprons 
or seams will pull out of shape. This 
will influence the roving to a consid- 
erable extent, as the thin place in the 
apron will not do the required 
rubbing. 

It is always advantageous to run 
new aprons empty for a time before 
feeding the material to the machine. 
This breaking-in will remove the 
usual roughness of the surface and 
also be easier on the machine, since it 





* With James W. Cox, Jr., Consulting Tex- 
the Spec ‘alist. 


requires more power to run the new 
aprons. The longer the aprons can 
be run empty the better the roping that 
will be turned out, and before enter- 
ing the stock the leather should again 
be thorougly lubricated. One must 
not expect as good ropings from the 
new aprons as from the old. 


Cleaning 

The setting of the rub aprons to the 
dividers should be such that the di- 
viders are always clear of material. 
They should almost touch the divider 
leathers, but there should be no fric- 
tion between the leathers themselves, 
which brings about irregularities in 
the ropings. The clearers should 
keep the divider leathers clean and 
should be of themselves guarded 
against filling up. The cleaning of 
these dividers by hand makes them 
rough and also requires time. The 
scraping by hand should be resorted 
to as little as possible, as the clearer 
and the setting of the aprons to the 
divider leather is a better and more 
advantageous procedure. It is a com- 
mon mistake to set only the middle 
one in this manner, in which case only 
half the work is accomplished. To get 
good, even roving, therefore, set all 
aprons in such a way that they keep 
the divider leathers from accumulating 
fiber. The adjustment is a delicate 
one and is dependent mainly on the 
stock and the size of the roping to be 
made. Too close a setting is not ad- 
visable, as that causes wear and re- 
sults in a poor roping. 

After the aprons have run a while, 
it is found that they become gummy, 
especially the round and cross-ribbed 
ones. They must, therefore, be 
cleaned, and this is accomplished 
easily with the round leathers. The 
eccentric motion is thrown out of 
gear so that the aprons will just run 
forward with no movement sidewise. 
The grooves are cleaned out with an 
iron, which should not be too sharp, 
as that will hurt the leather. Where 
the grooves run spirally the work can 
be done very quickly. Cross-ribbed 
aprons are cleaned in a similar way. 
Smooth aprons are scraped with a 
soft hand card or, still better, with 
sand paper, in order to prevent dam- 
age to the leather. 


When Leather Is Worn 


Oftentimes, when the aprons have 
been in use for a certain length of 
time, they show wear. This is espe- 
cially the case in the places where the 
ropings are continually rubbed. Here 
the leather appears very smooth with 
a slight indentation or groove. In 
order to delay this wear as much as 
possible, a larger sweep or traverse 
can be given to the apron. A bigger 
sweep is always preferable to a faster 
rub. Ina case like this, it is certainly 
wrong, although it is often done, to 
scrub the leather with hand cards, 
which has for its object a roughening 
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of the surface in order to get better 
rubbing. But the purpose is defeated 
by the fact that the working grooves 
are indented, and, therefore, do not 
effectively benefit by the work. Ina 
short time it also necessitates a repeti- 
tion of the same procedure, which 
eventually destroys the usefulness of 
the aprons. Such treatment is entirely 
too expensive. 

The scraping, while naturally a 
necessary procedure after the leather 
has worn, should never be done in the 
above fashion, but accomplished in a 
technical and practical way. In order 
to prevent such untechnical methods as 
much as possible, several machinery 
builders have improved their ma- 
chinery with special devices and at- 
tachments which have brought about 
considerable economies in operation 
and kept good rub aprons at work 
constantly. Lastly, it is not to be 
overlooked that old rub aprons are to 
be preferred at any time to new, stiff 
rub leathers. Experiments have dem- 
onstrated that the roping obtained 
from the old, worked-in rubbers give 
a better spin, which has invariably 
been picked out by disinterested per- 
sons as the more desirable product. 


The preparation of the aprons pre- 
vious to use must naturally be such 
that the leather will not harden and 
splice in subsequent use. The scrap- 
ing requires considerable experience, 
care and aptitude to recondition the 
surface so as to be preferable to new 
ones in respect to uniformity and rub- 
bing capacity. For this reason it is 
advisable to commission only special- 
ists with this work, and benefit by the 
resultant saving in time and waste. 


Extra long leather dividers can be 
equalized by sorting out those that are 
longer and opening them at the glued 
joints. Then a few regular divider 
bands should be placed over two rolls 
until reasonably snug, and the open 
and irregular bands taken one at a 
time and placed over the two rolls. 
The overlapped part should be marked 
and the leather band cut at this point 
and glued together. By means of a 
knife or plane the leather should be 
chafed off to a thin edge at both ends, 
so that the glued part will be just the 
same in thickness as the remainder of 
the ring. In this manner, all the 
leather rings can be made uniform in 
periphery. Particular attention should 
be paid to the glue or adhesive. In- 
stead they could be sewed together, 
although that is not recommended. 


India Reported Buying Off 


Grades of 1925 Crop 


Montcomery, ALA.—Cotton buyers 
here are more anxious to take on 
every bale available, than to increase 
their obligations. Purchases in the 
last few days have exceeded sales. 
The demand has been better from all 
sections. For export various unheard 
of ports are trying to buy. India is 
buying some of the low grades car- 
ried over from last year. Europe 
seems also to realize that they are bet- 
ter in stap'e and quality. and the 


cheapest cotton on te market. 
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BUSINESS FORESIGHT 


Is prompting textile executives all over the country to investigate the causes for 
the unprecedented expansion of the textile industry in the South during the past two 
decades. 


The chart shows the growth of the cotton spinning industry in the cotton growing 
states since the year 1900, as against non-cotton growing states for the same period, 
and indicates the unmistakable trend. 


ACTIVE SPINDLES 
MILLIONS 


1900 1905 I9!O 1915 1920 1925 


_ The striking feature of the spinning industry is that, while the South has fewer 
active spindles than the non-cotton growing states, Southern mills consume 65° of 
the total cotton used in the entire United States. 


Other branches of the textile industry in the South are expanding in proportion. 


Investigators find that the fundamental factors, viz: labor, cost of living, power, 
transportation and climate, are more favorable in the South. The answer: Lower pro- 
duction costs, which means more profitable operation. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway traverses the heart of the cotton growing section 
of the South. In this territory there are numerous locations where conditions are ideal 
for new plants. 


Let us give you the benefit of accurate, up-to-date data which we have compiled 
through considerable time and effort. 


An inquiry entails no obligation and will be held in strictest confidence. 


Development Department, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPAN 


203 Liberty Bank & Trust Building 


CLEMENT S. UCKER, WARREN T. WHITE, 





December 4, 1926 


Director of Development. SAVANNAH, GEORGIA Acting General Industrial Agent. 
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 -THE PERSONAL PAGE 


\\alter L. Mulligan was elected pres- 
ident of the Indian Orchard ( Mass.) 
Co. at a meeting of the directors last 
week, to succeed Robert W. Day, who 
died in Springfield, Mass., Nov. 18, fol- 
lowing an operation. Mr. Mulligan pre- 
viously filled the office of vice president 
company. Alfred was 
vice president. 


for the Leeds 


mad 


Harry Bachove has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Co-Ed Knit- 
ting Mills, 5th and Courtland Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned hosiery, and George F. Lang 
has been elected vice-president and sec- 
retary. 


Mrs. E. Sternberger and Edward 
Benjamin have resigned as president and 


second vice president, respectively, of 
the Revolution Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., following the sale of the 


controlling interest in the 
the Cone interests. 


company to 


B. B. Gossett, president and treasurer 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., is well on the road to re- 
covery from an attack of typhoid fever. 


Daniel J, Cosgro, owner of the Sanga- 
mon Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that he will not seek reelection 
as mayor of that city because of busi- 
duties. He is 


ness now serving his 
fourth term. 
Miss Mildred Armstrong, youngest 


daughter of the late C. B. Armstrong, 
cotton mill pioneer of Gastonia, N. C., 
was married last week to Harry Coble, 
of Monroe, N. ic. 


David Gessner, president of the David 
Gessner Co., Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturers of cloth finishing machinery, 
and Mrs. Gessner, sailed from New York 
on Noy. 27 to 


pass several months in 
Europe. 
Roy Amidon, who recently disposed 


f his interests in the Amidon-O’ Tex- 
tile Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y., is super- 
ising the organization of a new silk 
fabrics concern at St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Walter W. Moyer, manufacturer of 
knit underwear, Ephrata, Pa., and Mrs. 
Moyer, have returned to their 
Keading, Pa., after a six 
throughout Europe. 


home in 
weeks’ trip 


H. C. Finch, president of the Broad- 
lbn (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has re- 
turned from a several weeks’ vacation in 
i lori la 


Matthew P. Whittall, president 
easurer of the M. J. W hittall 

lates, Worcester, Mass., has returned 
‘rom a six weeks’ tour of England and 
the tinent. 


and 


Asso- 


Stover, vice president of the 
onda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., is con- 
ined hy illness to the Amsterdam City 


Hospit il. 


Walter L. Mulligan, vice president of 
the Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co. has been 
romoted as president to succeed the late 
obert W. Day, Springfield, Mass. 


Harvey J. Cleveland of Cargill, Clevé-” 


land & Co., 
nominated as 
that city. 


The wedding of Miss Gladys Neff, 
daughter of John H. Neff, president of 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., and Lloyd D. Fernald, Springfield, 
Mass., will take place in Ware on Dec. 
11 at 4 p. m. 


Westfield, Mass., has been 
a candidate for mayor of 


A. W. Shuttleworth, vice president of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster 
dam, N. Y., and family, are 
several weeks in the South. 


spending 


William E. Davison of the Connecticut 
department of labor, formerly superin- 
tendent of the plant of the Putnam 
Woolen Co., at Putnam, Conn., has been 
elected treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen & Worsted Overseers 
Association, of which he has been a mem- 
ber since its organization in 1883. 


Charles T. Aldrich, secretary-treasurer 
of Aldrich Bros. Co., Moosup, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Moosup 
Trust Co., a newly incorporated bank 
with capital of $50,000. President Lucius 
B. Cranska of the Floyd Cranska Co. is 
vice president, and Harry E. Richardson 
is secretary. 


Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers of 
South Manchester, Conn., entertained 
employes of the Jas. J. Regan Mig. Co., 
of Rockville, Friday evening, Dec. 3, at a 
“get together’ in South Manchester. A 
similar affair last season was greatly en- 
joyed. The visitors headed by 
Thomas Regan. 


were 


Amory Coolidge, Boston, assistant 
treasurer of the Pepperell Mig. Co., Bid- 
deford, Me., sailed from New York on 


Nov. 27 


there. 


for India to study conditions 


S. Y. Stribling has keen elected secre- 
tary of the Habersham (Ga.) Mills to 
succeed C. C. Foster, resigned. 

At the annual meeting of  stock- 
holders of the Grinnell Mfg. Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass., held last week, Albert R. 
Pierce was elected to the board of di- 
Moshe a. All 


other directors were reelected 


rectors to succeed Henry 


C. Parker Holmes, son of Charles M. 
Holmes, treasurer of the Holmes Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., and Mrs. 
Holmes (formerly Miss Ellen O'Brien) 
are being congratulated on the birth of a 
daughter. Mr. Holmes was formerly as 
sociated with Harding, Tilton & Co., but 
is now a cotton waste broker with otfhces 
at 146 Summer St., Boston. 


Frank L. D. Weymouth, Bangor, Me., 
has assumed his duties as instructor in 
the chemistry and dye department at the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile School 
He succeeds John H. Skinkle of New 
Bedford, who resigned to take a position 
as chemist with the New Bedford Gas & 
Edison Light Co. Mr. Weymouth is a 
graduate of Clark University, where he 
specialized in chemistry and has com- 
pleted several courses of study at Boston 
University. He was formerly with the 
Worcester Gas Co. 


W. N. Banks has been appointed sales 
manager of the Habersham (Ga.) Mills. 


C. W. Gaddy, manager of the knitting 
department of the Wiscassett Mills Co., 
Albemarle, N. C., has returned from a 


two weeks business trip through the 
West. 

E. M. Walters, formerly superintend 
ent of Mills No. 1 and 2 of the Chad 


wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 
taken a position as superintendent of the 
plant of the Phenix Mills Co., King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


H. S. Kennette has been appointed 
superintendent of the Princeton Mfg. Co. 
and Star Thread Mills of the 


White Cotton Mills, Athens, Ga. 


James 


J. B. Williams, superintendent of the 
Whitehall (Ga.) Yarn Mills, has re- 
signed that position. 


Whitworth F. Bird, superintendent of 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
R. I., and Miss Bertha L. Clark, St. 
Stephen, N. B., were married at the 
home of the bride’s parents on Thanks 
giving day. They will pass their honey- 
moon in Bermuda. 


Foster R. Simmon, for four 
foreman for the Whitaker Reed Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned to accept 
a position as superintendent of the 
Greenville, S. C., plant of the Steel 
Heddle Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


years a 


Charles Turner has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Whitehall (Ga.) 
Yarn Mills. 


J. J. Cain has succeeded Jacob Stire 
walt, resigned, as superintendent of the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


Joseph Metcalf, 2d., son of Howard 
F. Metcalf, agent for the Farr Alpaca 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., with 
associated in business, and Miss Alice 
Elizabeth Conrad, Framingham, Mass., 
were married at the home of the bride 
on Nov. 27. 


whom he is 


J. Hurley has taken the position as 


assistant superintendent for the Gordon 


Woolen Mills, Newport, N. H. 


William F. Dunn, for several years 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
beaming, slashing, warping and spooling 
departments of the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., is now in charge of the 
yarn preparation in the Cotton Mills 
Division of the American Printing Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 


The Senior class of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Textile School has Wil 
liam Bruce as editor-in-chief of the 
“Fabricator,” published by the 
Others named were George 
Schofield, assistant editor; James Gal 
lagher, business manager; M. R. Loud, 
assistant business manager; Keith Searls, 
sporting editor; James Quinn, assistant 
sporting editor; George Levosky, art 
editor: Carroll Moore, joke editor : Elliot 
Snell, assistant joke editor. 


chosen 


ve arly 
senior class. 


Osbert C. H. Hughes has resigned as 
designer at the Pomona Mills, Greens 
boro, N. C., and returned to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where he has taken a similar 
position with the F. Reeves Co. 


Everett L. Syms, assistant designer at 
the Saranac Mills of the American 


Woolen Co., 
last two 
similar 


Blac kstone . 
years, 


Mass., for the 
has resigned to accept a 
position at the Anderson Mills 
of the same company in Skowhegan, Me. 

ere. 


overseer ot 


Murphy has recently become 
weaving for the Stokes- 
Brooks Worsted Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
He formerly held a similar position with 
Mabbett & Sons Co., Plymouth, 


for 20 years. 


George 


Mass ‘ 


Robert G. Blake, formerly overseer of 
weaving for the Warrenton Woolen Co., 
Torrington, Conn., is now employed as 
overseer of weaving, spooling and dress- 
ing for the Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Newport, N. H. 


James Cobb has taken a position as 
overseer of carding in the Peerless Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. Mr. Cobb is a graduate 
ot Clemson College. 


Harry F. Keenan, who recently re- 
signed as overseer of finishing at the 
Whitestone Dye Works, Whitestone, 
L. I., N. Y., has perfected a process for 
finishing worsted jersey cloth. It is 
called “Tru-Form,” and eliminates sag- 
ging in this fabric. The process 
been assigned to Cornellist, Inc., Astoria, 
L. I. Mr. Keenan is now superintendent 
of this plant. 


has 


Michael F. Sullivan has taken the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Norad Mills, North Adams, Mass. Mr. 
Sullivan was formerly employed at the 
Merrimack Woolen Co., Dracut, Mass. 


Fred H. Heine, an overseer for C. K. 
Eagle, Inc., Shamokin, Penn., and fam 
ily, who passed Thanksgiving with his 
father, Frederick J. Heine, an overseer 
at the Huntington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. 
Dept., of William M,. Lovering & Co 
Inc., will leave early in January for 
Shanghai, China, in the interests of his 
company. 


’ 


Robert Horne has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for the Merri 
mack Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass. Mr. 
Horne comes from Hope Valley, R. I. 


B. Eaves, formerly of Spray, N. C., 
is now overseer’ of finishing at the 


Arnco Mills., Newnan, Ga. 

Fred J. Leibold, overseer of weaving 
for the Merrimack Woolen Co., Lowell, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company. 

Patrick Hanlon, boss finisher and dyer 
for the Fabyan Woolen Co., 
Mass., for a number of 


Medway, 
years has re 
signed to engage in the insurance busi- 


ness, 
Len Walters has been appointed night 
overseer of spinning for the Phenix 


Mills Co., 

John F. Price, weaving 
for Carter & Lebanon, N. H., 
has resigned his position with that com 
pany. 


Kings 


Mountain, N. ( 


overseer of 


Rogers, 


Joseph LaRock, for many years fore 
man of the knitting department in the 
Frederic Conde mill, Oswego, N. Y., 
has accepted a position as assistant to 
Alfred White, head of the knitting de- 
partment in The Oswego Rayon Corp. 

W. F. 
Mill 


Ezell, overseer of weaving in 


No. 4 of the Chadwick-Hoskins 


Co., Charlotte, N. C., has resigned that 
position. 
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Why we had the courage | 











° ’ 
to choose a daring box top : 
le 
-+ 48h — y 
By FRANK S. HENDERSON, JOHN E. DAKIN COMPANY : 
t\ 
Ti 
y £ ANY people have said to me recently, n 
“You certainly have a package to be 0 
proud of, but didn’t it take courage to use such 
a color combination?” it 
To tell you the truth, it did take courage. . 
Our box, you know, is a royal purple and gold 
on a background of delicate lavender. Poor li 
register or the slightest variation in that deli- t! 
cate lavender shade, would have ruined the t! 
job. We wouldn’t have even attempted it, cl 
probably, if we hadn’t so much confidence in _ 
our lithographer, the Kaumagraph Company. : 
But we have known the Kaumagraph Com- . 
pany for years. Their trademark’ transfers, a 
which we use to identify our hosiery, speed li 
up our production. The quality of these trans- st 
fers is uniformly of the highest. The service— F 
attitude of the company is really unusual. ¥ 
I 
So that when they announced their litho- th 
graphic department we were quick to take be 
advantage of it. We have found this twin 
service an important assistance in more ways in 
than one. Our packages and trademarks are al 
more uniform all the way through. Deliveries a 
are prompt—a new experience. And as to . 
quality—well, even our box maker was im- 
pelled to write about it—“this is one of the \e 
very nicest pieces of lithography as regards ad 
quality and register that we have ever received.” pz 
ca 
* + + co 
pr 
Kaumagraph is the only company that offers in 
the Twin Service Mr. Henderson so enthusias- or 
tically has told about. Send for samples of OV 
our lithographic work and of Kaumagraph g al 
Transfers, and learn why our Twin Service 
has merited such commendation. V 
Te 
ee q m 
T: | KAUMAGRAPH Co., | eo 
HIS photograph hardly doés justice to this gold, | 350-356 West 31st St., N. Y. | a 
purple and lavender box top and hosiery packing, | see : : | on 
to the beautiful trademark in gold on the toe Please send full information regarding Kauma- - 
f Dakin Hostery. This lithographic and transfer | graph Twin Service. | = 
work was produced by the Kaumagraph Company. | | ap 
| PIES iss cee SARS TE RINEY Abad wees eb Reena | us 
| OPER Lio; acu ced cen ance aie obicawaseees | Th 
| T.W.12-4 | cat 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Trouble With Roll Coverings 
Technical Editor: 

I am _ having trouble 
leather on my rollers. I am sending 
you samples. It starts first in the 
middle and spreads the whole width of 
the roving traverse. If I run these 
rollers six or seven weeks, it comes 
to a smooth surface. I oil my rollers 
twice a week. My speed on my front 
roll is from 136 to 146 r.p.m. I keep 
my room anywhere between 63 and 
65% humidity. My rollers are not 
covered here in the mill; they are sent 
toa roll coverer. The roller man says 
it depends on the spinners and I say 
it depends on the grain of the leather. 

(5963) 

The probable cause of this trouble 
lies in the thickness, or rather in the 
thin quality of the skin. The nearer 
the outer edge of the skin the cot is 
cut from, the thinner it is, and the 
more liable to stretch and quickly 
work loose after being put on. It is 
possible to have this trouble by 
stretching new cots over old flannels 
that should have been removed. 

One thing that adds greatly to the 
life of a cot is to have the full length 
stroke of the roll traverse maintained. 
For instance, if the stroke is only 
3% in., when it should be % in., or 
1 in., then all the wear comes within 
this short stroke. As a result, the cot 
becomes grooved and is soon worn out. 

The writer has found that by mak- 
ing a systematic regular inspection of 
all the cots in use in the spinning 
frames, a great many loose cots are 
discovered to be running that ought to 
be removed. By going to the side of 
a frame and using the right hand, 
letting four fingers rest on the back 
edge of the clearer, and the thumb rest 
parallel on the front roll or cot, one 
can easily and quickly detect a loose 
cot. In going over a frame it is sur- 
prising how many will be found. This 
inspection can be done at the rate of 
one side per minute, or one can go 
over a room of 10,000 spindles in 
about one and one-half hours. 

. . 


Waterproofing Woolens 
Technical Editor: 

Could you advise us the best and 
most economical way to waterproof 
20 to 24 oz. mackinaw material of 
which we manufacture a large quan- 
tity? Some of our western trade re- 
quire their material waterproofed. We 
have never done any of this and do 
not know how to do it, and would 
appreciate very much your giving 
us 2 formula which is cheap and easy 
to use in waterproofing these goods. 
Thank you for any suggestions .you 
can give us. (5955) 

Woolen goods are waterproofed by 
saturating in a solution of some 
metallic salt and drying without 
tinting. This results in the deposition 
of minute particles of mineral matter 


with the 





Under this head, we andertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material. a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


t In the case ot 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accom anied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
aith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


as an evidence of good 
will not be disclosed. 


All 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


throughout the fabric. The small in- 
terstices between the yarns and be- 
tween the individual fibers of the yarn 
are thus filled. Of course fabrics so 
treated will, after continued exposure 
to extreme weather conditions, lose 
their water resisting qualities. When 
absolute water repellance or resistance 
is required, some such material as tar 
or paraffin is applied to the goods from 
« bath of the wax in an organic sol- 
vent. However, this is seldom used on 
woolen goods since it tends to alter 
the handling of the goods and will 
sometimes cause a whitening and 
stiffening of the goods after they are 
made up and worn out in the cold air. 
If too much wax is used, the goods 
also tend to crack. 

Very good results are claimed on 
woolen goods waterproofed with a 
mixture of solutions of alum and 
sugar of lead. These two compounds 
are used in varying proportions. The 
writer would suggest that small 
quantities of solutions be made up ac- 
cording to the following formulas and 
a sample piece of goods be saturated 
in each, after which the pieces may 
be dried and tested by laying them 
over the mouth of a glass jar and 
pouring water on to them. The num- 
ber of minutes or hours required for 
the water to flow through the fabrics 
will, in a general way, indicate the 
degree of waterproofing. 

Formula 1 

(a) Dissolve 5 lbs. alum in 12 gals. 
water. — 

(b) Dissolve 20 lbs. sugar of lead 
in 5 gals. water. 

Mix (a) and (b) and allow to 
settle. Decant the clear liquid and use 
this as an impregnating bath, soaking 
the goods thoroughly, extracting, and 
drying without rinsing. 

Formula 2 

(a) 45 lbs. alum in Io gals. water. 

(b) 75 Ibs. sugar of lead in 25 gals. 
water. 

Mix (a) and (b), decant, and use 
1 gal. of this liquor with 11 gals. of 
water for the soaking liquor. 
Formula 3 

Dissolve 30 lbs. of alum and 30 Ibs. 
sugar of lead in 50 gals. of water. 
Follow same soaking and drying 
operations. 

A continuous machine might be 
used for the soaking or impregnating, 
but probably for goods as heavy as 


the correspondent’s 


24 oz. it will be necessary to pile the 
cloth in a tub and work by hand until 
thoroughly saturated. 

* * * 


Grouping Silk Looms 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please inform me as to the 
advantages or disadvantages in mixing 
looms? What in your opinion would 
be the best and ideal way to line up 
the following types of looms? 


PMA hiae RAG e eee Re 2-2 
raha a eeieatG acted hana mete & 2x1 
MN ass 0a a a aa aaa Wiad a eee ec 4x 4 
Me Raed Saw yaa Sem ae wale on ene 4x4 
Ey ow Baas ake ee Viele idee ene ew eleeew 2z1 
(5948) 


It would be advisable to group the 
looms two 2 x I box and two 4 x 4 box 
together, so that in the event of using 
the 4 x 4 on fancy work the weavers 
will not be overloaded, taking it for 
granted that you run a four-loom sys- 
tem. The make of loom and head 
motion should not make any difference 


to weaver or fixer. 
* * * 


Worsted and Silk Stocking 
Shrunk Too Much in Finishing 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find sample hose 
made of 1/40 worsted, plated with 250 
denier silk. We have just started out 
manufacturing this type of hose on a 
180 needle machine and are at a loss 
to understand why same is showing 
up hairy. You will notice that the 
high splicing ends also show promi- 
nently on the outside. (5931) 

This stocking evidently has been 
fulled up too much. It is only about 
24'%4 in. long, whereas it should be 
28 in. long. The heel and toe also 
show that it has been fulled too much. 
The fulling process has a tendency to 
bring the wool to the front and this 
is the greater part of the trouble with 
this stocking. We would advise using 
cotton for a double sole yarn, instead 
of worsted, and this would help the 
ends of the splicing in the matter of 


coming through the stocking. 
x ok x 


Sewed Cotton Buffing Wheels 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly advise us as to the 
methods and manner in which sewed 
cotton buffing wheels are laid out? 
We are considering their manufac- 
ture and wish to know the method of 
laying out the rags which is most 
economical from labor and time stand- 
point. (5937) 

Sewed cotton buffing wheels are 
made in sizes ranging from I to 36 in. 
in diameter and in varying thick- 


nesses, the 


standard 


ply being 20, 
which is about 3/16 in. thick. The 
user places on the shaft as many of 
these thicknesses, or “sections,” as 
they are termed, as is necessary to 


give the face required for the work. 
The standard section is made of 20 
sheets or scraps of bleached or un- 


bleached sheeting. These are laid out 


flat, one on top of the other. In the 
best quality wheels, the scraps or 
sheets are not laid so that the tex- 
ture of the material runs the same 
way, but are turned about to various 


angles so that the wheel will wear out 
evenly. The best texture for quality 
is a “square” weave; i.e., a texture 
with the same number of yarn in warp 
and filling, and the same number of 
ends and picks per inch. If the scraps 
are badly wrinkled they are first run 
through a mangle or given some simi- 
lar treatment to remove the wrinkles, 
because if these are allowed to remain 
it would take but a short time, running 
at a speed of 7,000 r.p.m. or more, as 
most wheels do, for these wrinkles to 
work out and present an uneven face, 

On the layers thus laid out a point 
is determined at a distance from the 
edge of the material equal to the 
radius of the size of the wheels de- 
sired. The layers are then stitched 
together around this point with a lock- 
stitch sewing machine, using a strong 
linen thread. The stitches are large, 
not more than five to the inch. There 
are two forms of stitching. One is 
in the form of a single circle around 
the point where the arbor hole is to 
be placed and small enough so that 
the threads will be protected by the 
flange or plate on the buffing ma- 
chine. This means a circular stitch- 
ing of about 134 to 2 irf. in diameter 
except on the very small sizes. The 
other form is a continuous radial 
stitching the center to the 
periphery, the spacing between the 
courses being about 34 in. Usually 
no time is wasted in making any marks 
upon the pads except to designate the 
position of the center hole; all other 
work is left to the experienced eye 
of the operator. 

If the scraps or rags are large 
enough for more than one wheel, 
another, or other circular stitchings, 
are sewed at a distance from the cen- 
ter of the first equal to the diameter 
of the the total of the 
radii. 


from 


wheels, or 


A good sewing machine operator 
will easily turn out 600 to 800 single- 
stitched sections per hour. Of the 
radial-stitched sections, the produce 
tion will not exceed much over one- 
tenth of this number, although much 
depends on the size of the wheels, the 
larger ones requiring many more cir- 
cles than the smaller. The pads thus 
formed are set in a stamping machine 
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Another important advance 


Super-Extra Yarns 


THE finer the filament, the finer the fabric. 
Therein lies the great advantage of the new 
Celanese brand Super-Extra yarns. 

These new yarns include a 75-denier yarn 
composed of 20 instead of the usual 13 filaments, 
and a 150-denier yarn composed of 40 instead of 
26 filaments. 

For the 75-denier yarn, this 50% quality- 
increase comes to you without any increased cost; 
and for the 150-denier yarn, at an advance in price 
of only 10 cents a pound. 

These Super-Extra yarns have proven partic- 
ularly valuable in such constructions as satins 
and radiums, to which they impart a luxuriously 
soft feel, perfect draping qualities, and a luster as 
lasting as it is brilliant. 

Celanese brand yarn is neither silk nor rayon. It 
is highly elastic and remarkably durable; and it 
has unique hygienic qualities. Dyed with its spe- 


cial SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt-water 
and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
‘BRAND YARNS 


She AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CeLaNese is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to ae = brand 

of yarns, ‘fabrics, garmen 
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nd the wheel and center hole punched 
ut in one operation. 

In the manufacture of so simple an 
irticle where there are so few opera- 
tions involved, the economy of time 
nd labor will be governed more by 
the layout of the machinery, which 
hould be so placed that the material 
will flow easily from one operation to 

e next, and by the efficiency of those 
immediately in charge. The economy 
ot material should not be overlooked 
and the spaces between the larger cir- 
cles should be utilized where prac- 
ticable to make the smaller sized 
wheels. The wheels are often sold 
according to the weight per section. 

* * * 


Narrow Fabric Weaving 
(echnical Editor : 

In your rayon issue of TEXTILE 
\VorLD, Oct. 9, 1926, there is a state- 
ment that is not clear to me, and I 
would appreciate it if you will 
straighten me out. Please refer to the 
article “Rayon in Narrow Fabrics” by 
M. E. Jameson, on page 56, paragraph 
headed ‘Preventing Wave in Ribbon.” 
{ am familiar with narrow fabric 
looms, rack drive and fly shuttle, but 
no loom I know of applies tension on 
the blocks. And what type loom has 
a travel motion applied to the loom 
blocks? The paragraph in the article 
is as follows: “On loom blocks where 
travel motion is used, care should be 
exercised that there is not too much 
tension on the blocks.” (5961 ) 

This question is probably due to a 
confusion of the terms “loom block” 
and “shuttle block.” The looms re- 
ferred to are Crompton & Knowles 
rack drive shuttle narrow fabric looms 
of thirty-six or more shuttles. The 
traverse motion is between the neck 
roller, i.e., the small roller that bears 
on the sand roll and over which the 
ribbon runs after making an almost 
complete revolution of the sand roll, 
and the tape block. 

lhe traverse motion is operated by 
a cam and a set of gears that mesh 
with the gears on the tape block shaft 
and winds the narrow tape on the 
block in much the same manner that 

small boy winds his kite string on a 
stick, 

[his motion is used principally on 
light-weight narrow goods that will 
not build up on the block. The term 
“loom block” should not be confused 
with the term “shuttle block.” 

* * x 


Garment Feels Soapy 
{echnical Editor: 

\Ve are sending a sweater which 
ve scoured with olive oil soap and 
which we afterwards rinsed in hot 
ter to remove the soap that re- 
ined in the garment. As you will 
tice, it still has a very soapy feel 
| this we would like to eliminate. 
e tried rinsing with lux and with 
monia, but neither process is satis- 
tory. Can you suggest any way of 
linating the soapy feel. (5939) 
\fter subjecting the sweater to 
eral tests, the writer feels sure that 

soft and rather slippery feel is 
due to soap. High temperatures 
which the garment was exposed 


- 
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failed to bring out any pronounced 
odor, which would not be the case 
were soap present to any appreciable 
extent, since when soap is heated to 
a high temperature a very noticeable 
odor arises. 

In the opinion of an experienced 
knit goods finisher to whom the gar- 
ment was submitted, the soapy feel 
is caused by the high percentage of 
camel hair, or other soft, fine fiber 
used in making the yarn, and not to 
any soaps. 

Due to the fact that naphtha re- 
moves this soapy feel to some extent, 
it may be that there is some oil pres- 
ent which is unsaponifiable and will 
not be removed by the soap in scour- 
ing. It would be a good plan to ex- 
amine the emulsion used for lubricat- 
ing the yarn before knitting. See that 
no mineral oil is present and that only 
a soft soap is used. Olive oil and a 
good potash soap in the proportion of 
about 3 parts of oil and 5 parts soap 
are extensively used. This emulsion 
is easily removed in scouring and the 
material is left in a soft, smooth con- 


dition. ee as 
We Are Gratified for the Com- 
pliment 


Editor TEXTILE WortLpD: 

I intended writing you some time 
ago, to congratulate you on your 
splendid issue of Oct. 16, in which 
you reported the sessions of the meet- 
ing of the National Association ot 
Cotton Manufacturers. The whole 
thing was extremely well gotten up, 
and it makes a very fine permanent 
record of the whole affair. 

I am sending a few copies to my 
friends abroad, who I am sure will be 
very much interested in the proceed- 
ings. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. B. MacCott, Treasurer, 

Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. [. 

a 


Ranking of Nations in World 


Textile Production 
Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD: 

Will you be kind enough to inform 
us how the principal nations of the 
world rank in reference to textile 
production? If possible specific fig- 
ures as to annual production would 
aid us in evolving the clearer picture 
of the situation Which we wish to 
have. 

Yours truly, (D. 156) 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at 
absolutely definite rating of the indi- 
vidual nations, owing to meagerness 
of statistics from Europe, particu- 
larly since the war, and also because 
of the lack of comparability of such 
statistics as are available. 

The writer does not state whether 
he is interested principally in woolen 
or in cotton manufacture and conse- 


_ quently we presume that he wants a 


broad picture covering both. It ap- 

pears to us that the best comparable 

factor is the consumption of wool 

and cotton in the individual countries. 
Cotton Industry 

In giving consumption of cotton for 

the year ending July 31, 1925, as com- 


piled by the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners, we have 
also indicated the spindlage of the 
countries at that time, according to 
the best information we have. There 
is a wide discrepancy between the 
potential activity of certain countries 
and their actual consumption of cot- 
ton. This has been due, of course, to 
the tremendous amount of short time 
which has characterized many of the 
nations abroad since the war. ‘The 
data on cotton consumption and spin- 
dlage follows: 


Bales Consumed Spindles 





United States jie 6,127,000 
Great britain 3.235.900 
Japan 2,459,000 
India 2, 440, 000 
China ee en 1, 339,000 
Russia cairn a ich 1,242, 000 
Germany 1,211,000 
WORM. citdanccnthacengueans 1,122,000 9, 600, 000 
TORE n.ckeicremncwsceeccesses 1,002,000 4,570,000 


On basis of actual cotton consumed, 
the United first, Great 
Britain second, Japan and India about 
evenly matched for next 
and the other countries 
tied for next place. 

Wool Industry 

Statistics on the comparative status 
of the different countries in woolen 
and worsted manufacture are even 
more difficult to ascertain as they are 
the subject of great 
The best we can do is to give you Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch’s estimate for 1924, 
as published in Textite Wor vp. 
These follow: 


States 1s 


positions, 
practically 


controversy. 


Pounds Consumed 
United States 566,000,000 


Great Britain (imelu. U. K.) .. 








519,000, 000 
France Onn 
Germany ...sece. ; OO. OOF 
BORE nictas noviigretadebsdsavadyanneee 129,000, 000 
Belgium 108, 000, 000 


Stepping from fact to opinion, we 
should rate the six leading countries 
in textiles in general as follows: 

United States. 

Great 

France. 


3Sritain. 


Germany. 
India. 

Japan. 
Probably the 
Italy. 

It must be 


seventh would be 
understood, however, 
that this is purely a personal opinion, 
and it is difficult to reconcile actual 
operations under present upset condi- 
tions with potential producing power 
of the nations. For example, before 
the war Great Britain was considered 
the greatest textile producing nation 
and potentially is so today, but eco- 
nomic conditions have placed her sec- 
ond to the United States in rate of 
activity. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 

65 Franklin St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen.—We have your letter 
of the 22nd returning sample of 
—_—__—_—_—_—_—— with your analysis 
of the trouble we have been having 
and we want to thank you for this 
information. If there is any charge 
for this, please render us bill. We 
consider the service rendered us 
very valuable. 

Yours very truly, 


HARRIMAN HOSIERY MILLS 


[There is no charge for advice of 
this character to subscribers.—Ed.] 
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Yellow Stains in Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending sample of hosiery 
which shows a yellow stain in the leg 
about which the dyer complains. The 
knitter has come back at the silk 
dealer with the charge that the stain 
is due to the silk. The dyer finds that 
he cannot wash out the yellow cast 
and that consequently the stockings 
can be dyed only in the darker shades. 
The yellow cast is particularly bad in 
attempts to dye very light blue shades. 

You will note that there is a slight 
ditference in color and in texture be- 
tween the foot and leg, but the knitter 
claims that the silk used for knitting 
the foot was from the same shipment 
as that used in knitting the leg, but 
that two weeks elapsed between the 
knitting of these two parts. Unless 
the silk dealer can suggest how this 
yellow cast may be eradicated, or 
prove to the knitter conclusively that 
this characteristic arises from. the 
knitter’s own mishandling of the oils, 
the silk dealer stands a good chance of 
losing the account. Will you advise 
as regards these points. (5926) 

The hose submitted was given a 
rather vigorous treatment for remov- 
ing the gum to ascertain whether the 
yellow coloration was permanent or 
whether it was due to the oxidation of 
the oils used. Upon rinsing and dry- 
ing it was noted that the silk was of 
one shade (in both leg and foot). It 
was not, however, as 
gummed silk should be. 


white as de- 


lirst, the needle oil can be elimin- 
ated from all blame as the nature of 
the stain makes it practically an im- 
possibility for the trouble to be de- 
rived from this source. 

If the soaking oil used by the 
throwster is an olive oil (pure) and 
neutral olive oil soap emulsion, then 
the trouble cannot be looked for here. 
However, olive oil is so often adulter- 
ated with peanut oil that it should be 
ascertained that the olive oil used is 
tree of this oil, as it will cause a yel- 
lowing of the silk. It is also noted 
that the throwster is making his own 
olive oil soap. He must be exception- 
ally careful that this soap is neutral 
and does not contain any free caustic. 

The other possible source of your 
difficulty is in the backwinding oil, 
which may come to the surface of the 
fiber after it has aged. This would 
account for the difference in the color 
of the silk in the leg and foot; the 
deeper color of the leg being caused 
by a two weeks’ further ageing than 
the foot. 


Pittston, Pa. The Kent, Mason & 
Emmerich Corp., organized by William 
R. Kent, of New York; Willard J. 
Mason, Greenwich., Conn., and William 
Emmerich, New York, has taken over 
the plant of the Sheridan Silk Mills Co., 
at Pittston, and purchased one of the 
mills formerly operated by the Lewis 
Silk Co., at West Pittston, and is now 
operating these mills. Bachman, Em- 
merich & Co., Inc., New York, are 
factors for the new company, whose 
New York office for the present is at 200 
Madison Ave. 
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AN FRANCISCO to NEW YORK... 





WHY NOT 


CUBA? 


A SAN FRANCISCO steel broker found that a 
competitor had stolen a march on him by 
leaving for Cuba, where an important pur- 
chase of steel was about to be made. Shortly 
before this, he had handled a transaction 
with New York by Long Distance. So... 
“W hy not Cuba?” He got his man in Havana. 


In a few minutes—while the competitor still had half of his 
journey to go—he clinched the deal. It amounted to $300,000! 


More and more, as facilities grow, the 
business man who travels by wire passes 
those who go by any other means. A long 
distance call knows few limitations of 
time or distance. It saves the time and 
energy spent in travel and, in minutes, 
gets things done that otherwise would 
take days. Through the Bell System, in- 
vesting a million dollars a day to develop 
and extend America’s wire communica- 
tions, the busy man can go anywhere and 
reach almost anyone by telephone. 

Are you sure that your various depart- 
ments know the full possibilities of the 
telephone in your business? The road 
men of many concerns, after convincing 


trials, are using the long distance tele- 
phone when important information 1s 
needed quickly. Whenever an expensive 
tripcan besaved. Whenatelephone call in 
advance willinsure an important appoint- 
ment. Where someone can be inter- 
viewed who otherwise could not be seen. 

Our Commercial Department in your 
city will be glad to help you investigate 
the usefulness of Long Distance to the 
various departments of your business. In 
the meantime, what important purchase 
or sale is pending that could be closed 
without leaving your office? What dis- 
tant man or concern would you like 
to talk with, now?... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


mOMe g 
e— eS 
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& 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Speed Reduction Unit 





Roller Chain Drive Used in Speed 
Reducer Design 

\ new and interesting application 
of Diamond high speed roller chain 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration of a speed reducer. On the 
main drive triple-strand chain is used, 
with single strand on the two reduc- 
tion drives. As with gear reducers, 
the entire mechanism is enclosed and 


the form of a liquid asphalt—asphalt 
suspended in water—and contains no 
oils or solvents. It is not attacked 
by acids or alkalies, and is odorless. 
In preparing for use, one part by 
volume of Portland cement 
with three volumes of dry, clean, 
sharp sand. Two volumes of “Hydro 
Proof” liquid are then mixed with 
4 the volume of water, and this mix- 
ture is added to the sand and cement. 
The mass is worked to a consistency 


is mixed 





Diamond High Speed Roller Chain Used in Speed Reducer 
the chains and sprockets run in oil. 


This speed reducer, made by the 
Washington Machinery Depot, of 
Tacoma, Washington, is unusually ac- 
cessible, the use of roller chain per- 
mitting the transmission of power in 
the same direction without the use of 
idlers. The particular advantage of 
this type of design is that the trans- 
mission efficiency and silent operation 
are preserved because of the inherent 
characteristic of roller chain in auto- 
matically absorbing wear on sprocket 
or chain through the mounting of the 
chain on the machine cut steel 
sprockets. The roller chain used is 
made by the. Diamond Chain & Mig. 
Co., of Indianapolis. 





Floor Repair Material 


Quick and Permanent for Con- 
crete, Brick, or Block 

Plant engineers on the 
lookout for some quick, yet perma- 
method of repairing and resur- 
facing cement concrete floors. There 
are numerous brands of quick-repair 
cements on the market, but they are 
not wholly satisfactory in some in- 
stances because they crumble 

| break away from the original 
particularly if the newly applied 


are ever 


soon 


surface layer is not very thick. In 
addition, they all require some time 
for setting. 

A new composition recently put out 
is known as “1-2-3 Hydro Proof,” 
and is manufactured by The Asphalt 
Pr ducts Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. It 


is applicable not only to cement floors 
but also to those of brick, wood block, 
and asphalt. The material comes in 


of a stiff troweling mortar. In apply- 
ing, the loose material of the old floor 
is removed and the surface dried. A 
bonding coating of straight “Hydro 
Proof” liquid is first applied and 
allowed to dry for an hour, after 
which the cement mixture is laid on. 
It is recommended that the latter be 
used to no greater depth than '% in. 
If there be more depth than this, the 
space should be filled with stone ag- 
gregate and dry sand, giving this a 
coating of liquid asphalt mixed with 
20% water; and the mixture then 
applied. 

Cement is used to absorb the water 
in which the asphalt is suspended. 
The result is a tough yet resilient sur 
face that will not crack, crumble, or 
disintegrate, and which can be used in 
36 hrs. after being laid. The floor 
surface must be cleaned of all oil and 
grease before the cement is applied. 
Twelve gallons of liquid will cover 
100 sq. ft. of resurfacing when used 
to ™% in. depth. 





Safety Switch Condulets 





For Textile Mill Machinery—With- 
stand Rough Usage 

The Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of electrical 
products, are introducing to the tex- 
tile trade their safety switch condu- 
lets of the MT series, which are 
claimed to be particularly suitable for 
the type of machinery used in textile 
mills. They are designed to protect 
the switch operator and the person re- 
newing the fuses. Their construction 
enables them to withstand rough 


usage, and the fact that they are dust- 
tight prevents lint or other inflam- 
mable particles lodging upon the cur 
rent-carrying parts. Provision is 
made to prevent their being opened 
by accident. These condulets are 
water-tight and are furnished with or 
without an undervoltage release coil. 
This feature is especially useful on 
switches protecting 
cuits. release 


for cir- 
The mechanism not 
only opens the switch in case of com- 
plete failure of the voltage, but also 


motor 


when the voltage falls below about 
50% of its normal value. 
The operating handle and_ the 


undervoltage release coil are on the 
outside of the condulet. The handle 
is so interlocked with the door that 
the door cannot be opened until the 
switch is opened, nor can the switch 
be closed until the door is closed 
Therefore, the cutouts are dead when 
the door is open, and no live parts 
are accessible. The switch terminals 
to which the line wires are connected 
are inaccessible, being covered by a 
guard plate which can be removed 
only with a screw driver. The switch 
can be locked in either the open or 
closed position with one, two, or three 
padlocks. 

With plug or cartridge fuses, con- 
dulets of the MT series can be used 
to control small motors up to 2 h.p. 
With thermal cutouts, they can be 
used to control motors up to 5 hp. 

A type BRY plug receptacle hous 
ing can be used in place of a conduit 
hub plate. 


The type ZLT safety switch condu- 
let ‘made by this company is also 
suitable for these purposes. The 
fuses or thermal cutouts are arranged 
to make the condulet as small 
compact as possible. 


and 


Correction 


In our report of the exhibit at the 
recent Southern Textile Exposition of 
the Erie Malleable Iron Co., Kondu 
Division, Erie, Pa., an error was 
made in stating that the company 
showed “fittings for condulets, using 
wedge system.” The report should 
have stated that the Erie Malleable 
Iron Co. exhibited a new type of 
threadless conduit fitting which simpli- 
fies conduit installation and reduces 
cost. The fitting does not require any 
threads on the conduit for it will grip 
either threaded or unthreaded conduit 
securely. The cost of thread cutting 
is thus eliminated, and the cost of 
erecting or putting the conduit into 
place is reduced to a minimum, owing 
to the fact that it is unnecessary t») 
screw the conduit into the fitting. Our 
report also was in error in stating that 
the Greenville Textile Supply Co. is 
southern agent for the Erie Malleable 
Iron Co. The concern’s agent is E. 


E. Dawes, Atlanta, Ga. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Bossin, Device to prevent rotation of. 
1,605,306. W. H. Wakefield, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Assignor to Crompton 


& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

CaRD repeater, Jacquard. 
V. Royle, Paterson, N. J. 

Comps, Half lap for. 1,607,029. C. B. 
Webster, Fall River, Mass. Assignor 
to James K. Lanning, Fall River, Mass 

DEcoRTICATING the leaves of fibrous 
plants, Machinery for. 1,606,962. G. 
Seymour, Harrow, England. 


1,605,516. 


DyYeEsTUFF and intermediates, Manufac 
ture of. 1,607,492. R. F. Thomson 
and J. Thomas, Grangemouth, Scot 
land. Assignors to Scottish Dyes, 
Ltd., Grangemouth, Scotland. 

Fasric and manufacturing the same, 
Yarn dyed. 1,607,568. G. E. Ship 


way, Noroton, Conn. 
Salt’s Textile 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Frpers. Process and device for produc- 
ing cottonized. 1,607,220. B. 
Ehrenthal, Cothen-Anhalt, 


Assignor to The 
Manufacturing Co, 


P. von 
Germany, 


and K. Schalz, Tetschen, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
KNITTED cap and forming the same. 
1,606,798. D. Karger, Milwaukee, Wis. 


KNITTING machines, Elastic yarn feeding 
means for. 1,606,756. = C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom harness mechanism. 1,607,298. G 
E. Ofiesh and R. M. Bassiapeis, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Filberg, 


Looms, Warp stop. mechanism for. 
1,607,057. FE. A. Cunniff, Waltham, 
Mass. Assignor to Draper Corp., 


Hopedale, Mass. 

SHUTTLE feeler thread parter and clamp. 
1,606,748. H. L. Childress and W. B. 
Roberts, Lynchburg, Va.  Assignors 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

SILK and staple fiber, Making artificial. 


1,607,400. M. Holken, Sr., Barmen, 
Germany. 
SPINNING machine. 1,607,344. P. S. 


Giroux, Warren, Mass. 

SPINNING mules, Twist equalizer attach- 
ment for. 1,607,588. R. J. Harring- 
ton, Dalton, Mass. 

THREAD tensioning and waxing device. 
Silk and yarn. 1,607,098. W. Noga, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Yarns, fabrics, and the like. Apparatus 
for dyeing. 1,607,484. J. Schlumpf, 
Oberwinterthur, Switzerland. 





Sericulture 
Empire 

The possibility of increasing the 
production of raw silk within the 
British empire is occupying the atten- 
tion of some of the British authori- 
ties, states advices from Alfred 
Nutting, American Consulate, Lon- 
don, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. Cyprus is now pro- 
ducing excellent silk and the reeling 
of the silk is done in the island itself 
instead of in Marseilles as was 
formerly the case. Experiments have 
shown that raw silk can be produced 
in Iraq, Jamaica, Rhodesia, and Hong 
Kong. Increasing interest in sericul- 
ture is being shown in all of those 
regions. 


in the’ British 
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| 
| CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 
| Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs 
| OBLONG STEAMING BASKET in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 
Made in other shapes to manner. 
fit steam box. 
| a one | Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 
| Smooth, Light, Lasting. niente. degree. 
Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 
ling, aging, etc. 
Write for Catalog No. 90 
| W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


































Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost— 


SAcUbebey 
One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushers. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village 
homes with the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. 

Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a 
more thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hid- 
ing power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spatter- 
ing and dripping of paint; less interference with mill operation. 
Let us tell you more about this modern, low cost method 
of painting. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 236 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York 


cw Deifbiss i 
sue Spraypainting System , sivvssi 














“BIGELOW” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 
Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


ny, 


KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

*MorRRILLTON, ARK. Morris & Co., 
Inc. have awarded contract for erection 
of their new plant here, to the Mono- 
lith Builders, Little Rock. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers in 
charge, 


*GAINESVILLE, GA. The Chicopee Mig. 
(orp. has awarded the order for steel 
doors, sash and skylights, through Frank 
kk. Henry & Co., textile supply agents, 
to the Lupton Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia. 
The amount involved was approximately 
$50,000. 


Worcester, Mass. Harold F. Sher- 
nan, founder and former president of 
the Sherman Textile Co., has organized 
the Sherman Looms, Inc., which has 
heen incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to operate a textile mill. The 
incorporators, in addition to Mr. Sher- 
man, are George H. Mirick, a Worcester 
lawyer and Josephine M. Lindsay, Mill- 
bury, Mass. The mill will probably be 
located on Jackson St. 


Utica, N. Y. The name of the com- 
pany recently organized by Rodney Wil- 
cox Jones and John P. Liddy as the Art 
Looms, Inc., has been changed to Utica 
Looms, Inc. As previously stated, the 
new firm has taken over the business 
of the Bowes Mfg. Co. Additional new 
machinery has been ordered. 


*Forest City, N. C. The Florence 
Mills have awarded contract to Bryson 
& Webber, Spartanburg, S. C., for con- 
struction of a beam dyeing plant. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers in charge. 


*DoyLEstowNn, Pa. Contract for the 
new mill building to be erected for the 
Derk Mfg. Co., manufacturers. of 
draperies, tapestries, silk and furniture 
damasks, has heen awarded to F. H. 
Keiser & Co., of Pottstown. Work will 
be started at once and will be complete 
by March 1. The Ballinger Co., archi- 
tects and engineers, Phila., drew the 
plans for this new building. Walls will 
be brick and roof trusses of steel, with 
wood roof planking. Floors will have 
concrete base and wood wearing surface. 
Roof will be waterproofed with tarred 
felt and slag roofing. Rolled steel sash 
with ventilating sections will be provided 
or the side walls. 


Crompton, R. I. The Crompton Co. 
las awarded contract to the Central En- 
gineering & Construction Co., Providence, 
a new concrete garage. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Anawan Tex- 

Co., has succeeded to the business 
the Standard Yarn Co., and added 50 
ms to the equipment of the plant, 
which produces cotton and rayon and silk 
mixed goods. 


Vest Warwick, R. I. Joseph A. 
yes, head of the Riverpoint Lace 
\Vorks, has bought the Lippitt Mill, 
formerly operated by B. B. & R. Knight, 
aii] is moving machinery and equipment 
in’) the lately acquired plant. Mr. Hayes 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


advises TrExtiLteE Wortp that he expects 


to have the new quarters ready for 
operation early in the new year, when 
he will do yarn bleaching and dyeing in 
addition to the work now carried on. 


WALHALLA, S. C. The Kenneth Cot- 
ton Mills are said to be contemplating 
erection of a dyeing plant. 


*HARLINGEN, TEX. Construction of 
the Valley Cotton Mills will begin about 
Dec. 1. This new plant will be equipped 
with 5,000 spindles and auxiliary 
chinery for the production of 
goods. 


ma- 
white 


Fact and Gossip 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Practically all 
cotton mills of Alabama are now operat- 
ing full time, while some plants employ 
double shifts. 


ATHENS, GA. It is reported that a 
new cotton mill is being organized here 
by textile men from North and South 
Carolina and Alabama, and _ will be 
called the Clarke Cotton Mills. 


Fatt River, Mass. According to 
John S. Brayton, treasurer of the Me- 
chanics Mills, stockholders of that com- 
pany will receive within a month, no- 
tice of the proposed consolidation of 
the Mechanics and Weetamoe Mills, to- 
gether with the details of the contem- 
plated merger. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Firestone 
Cotton Mills, which had been shut down 
for five weeks for inventory taking, re- 
sumed operations in part on Nov. 29. A 
wage adjustment, said to comprise a 
10% reduction, is understood to have 
become effective with the reopening. 


Hortyoke, Mass. Official denial is 
made of rumors that the Lyman Mills 
are considering moving to a Southern 
location. No such step is contemplated 
and the rumor doubtless arose from the 
fact that other mills in that neighbor- 


hood are planning branch _ establish- 
ments in the South. 
*LoweLL, Mass. The adjourned 


meeting of stockholders of the Tremont 
& Suffolk Mills, scheduled for Nov. 29, 
was further adjourned to Dec. 15. A 
quorum was not present on Monday. 


THORNDIKE, Mass. The abandoned 
storehouse of the Thorndike Co. has 
been sold to the S. C. S. Box Co., Inc., 
Willimantic, Conn., which will move its 
two plants here and make paper boxes 
after the building has been remodeled. 


Full operation is not expected before 
March. 


CAMDEN, N. J. The United States 
Thread Co. has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, showing liabilities of 
$19,350 and assets of $14,570. 


- Conors, N. Y. The Harmony Mills 
are again operating full time following a 
strike of doffers which caused a shut- 
down in spinning departments for some 
time. The company has granted the dof- 
fers a 10% increase in wages. 


Grens Fatts, N. Y. The H. & F. 
Binch Co., manufacturers of warp laces, 


scarfs, nettings and veilings, is enlarging 
its working force. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C. The Cherryville 
Manufacturing Co. has purchased two 
lots from F. E. and Mable Davis, of 
Cherryville, for $2,000. It was not stated 
what the company plans to do with this 
property. 


CENTRAL Faris, R. I. At a special 
meeting of stockholders of the Waypoy- 
set Mfg. Co., held Nov. 26, the officers 
and a special committee were authorized 
to take whatever action they saw fit in 
relation to the future conduct of the 
company. No definite plan was drawn 
or approved at that time. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. All cotton mills in 
now operating on full 
time and some of them are running part 


of their machinery at night. 


Greenville are 


*GREENVILLE, S. C. 
sition of D. D. Little, Arthur J. Cum- 
nock, John E. Page and John FE. Sulli 
van, comprising a majority of the board 
of directors of the American Spinning 
Co., the proposed sale of the controlling 
interest in the company is held up. The 
opposing parties state that the offer of 
the McKissick interests appears to be 
$500,000, while that of the 
company is too low by 


Due to the oppo- 


too low by 
Woodside 
$250,000. 
Rock Hitt, S. C. 
the Industrial Cotton 
molished by 
room 


The card room of 
Mills Co. 
tornado Nov. 26 
collapsed into the 
wrecking the boilers. 


was de 
This 


boiler room, 


Union, S. C. The new Bethel Metho- 
dist church of the Monarch Mills vil- 
lage dedicated Noy. 28. It is a 
beautiful edifice, modernly equipped in 
every respect. 


was 


PETERSBURG, VA. The Chesterfield 
Mfg. Co. has appointed James F. White 
& Co., Inc., New York, selling agents 


for its entire output of cotton varns. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*HOLYOKE, MaAss. The Germania 
Mills have started preliminary work for 
the construction of a new boiler room. 
The Casper Ranger Construction Co., 
general contractors, have awarded the 
following sub contracts: Plumbing, the 
E. H. Friederick Co.; roofing and sheet 
metal work, the R. A. Ruppert Co.; 
paint, G. A. Authier & Son, Springfield; 
structural steel, Palmer Steel Co., 
Springfield; reinforcing steel, Kalman 
Steel Co., Boston, and stone work, Art 
Stone Co., Millers Falls. 


*Monson, Mass. Henry Corwin and 
other New York men who recently pur- 
chased the old branch mill from the W. 
B. Dunn Co., Providence, R. I., have 
incorporated the Monson Textile Co., 
Inc., with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture woolen and cotton goods 
and other textiles. In addition to Mr. 
Corwin the other incorporators are Wal- 
ter S. Schwab and Harold M. Silver- 


man, both of New York. The mill 
which is being renovated, will have an 


initial equipment of 28 looms. 


N. Y. The Albany Felt 
nearly completed construction 
of a two-story addition adjoining main 
plant which will be used for manufac- 
turing. The company expects to have 
the structure fully equipped by Jan. 1. 


*PoRTLAND, OrE. The Oregon Wor- 
sted Co. has awarded general contract 
for an $18,000 mill addition to Harry S. 
Green. The plumbing and heating con- 
tract went to the Kendall Co. As 
previously announced this addition will 
be 100 x 100 ft. in size of concrete and 
brick construction, 


*ALBANY, 
Co. has 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. The addition to 
the plant of the Keystone Spinning 
Mills Co., for which a contract was re- 
cently awarded, will give them additional 
floor space to be utilized for machinery 
relocated from their present plant and 
also for storage purposes. 


READING, Pa. The Reading Rug 
Works are planning for the rebuilding 
of the portion of their mill destroyed by 
fire last week, with reported at 
about $6,000. It is understood that op 
erations were continued without suspen- 
sion. 


loss 


WaKkEFIELD, R. I. The Wakefield 
Textlie Co. has completed a new build- 
ing and will move the looms into it 
Eleven new looms, each with individual 
motor drive, have been installed in the 


Wakefield plant, and four new mules 
will be installed soon. 
HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA Porritts 


& Spencer (Canada), Ltd., manufactur 
ers of felts and blankets, are enlarging 
their plant by a $35,000 addition. 


Fact and Gossip 

KIAMENSI, Det. The raw material, 
machinery, equipment, supplies and real 
estate of the Marshalton Woolen Mills, 
Inc., will be sold by the Philip Smith 
Liquidators, Inc., of New York, Philip 
Smith, auctioneer, on the premises 
starting at 12 noon, Dec. 9 and 10. 


PorTLAND, ME. The Pinkham Asso- 
ciates have retired from business and 
have been succeeded by the Colonial 
Rug Co., which is capitalized at $10,000. 
J. F. Hinkly is president, and F. S. At- 
wood, treasurer, manager and buyer of 
the new firm which manufactures hand 
braided wool rugs. Chas. B. Young Co., 
295 Fifth Ave., New York, is selling 
agent. 


_ 


CLINTON, MAss. A _ section of the 
former New England Wool Mills on 
Water St. has been leased for five years 
to the Clinton Pants Co., a new corpo- 
ration which will begin manufacturing 
early in the new year. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. The Washington 
Mills (American Woolen Co.), are now 
operating two shifts, and will continue 
on this basis for an indefinite period. 


READVILLE, Mass. Thomas J. Boyn- 
ton, of Boston, was appointed receiver 
of the Severn Mills Co., custom scour- 
ing, etc., by Judge Bishop in the equity 
motion session of the Superior Court, 
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The 


Emblem 


of 
Quality 








“EBCO” 


Circular | 
WASH SINK 


—encourages cleanliness. 
insures sanitation, 


Adults and children alike 
delight in washing at the 
big, pure white porcelain 
enameled bowl. 8 to 10 
persons may group about 
the “EBCO” without 
crowding, and all enjoy 
the exhileration of head 
and shoulder showers. 
The individual spray 
heads provide running 
water in any temperature 
wanted, which is the 
recognized Sanitary way | 
for group washing. | 

| 

| 





The “EBCO” is. built 
throughout of the high- 
est grade materials to 
insure many years of un- 
troubled service. | 


A post card brings complete details 


and prices 


The D. A. EBINGER | 


SANITARY MFG. CO., 
185 Lucas Street | 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, 
Urinals,Wash Sinks and Drinking Fountains | 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


An organization built up 
over a period of more 
than thirty years, and 
ample resources, enable 
us to render under all 


conditions, a real, eco- 
nomical service. 


SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 


COTTON GOODS 
& KINDRED LINES 


Acting for 
Mills, Converters and 
Selling Agents 


Peierls, Buhlers Conc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave., New York 
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HANGER BOXES 


Made in many ways. 
Cast iron surfaces. 
Babbitted surfaces. 
Lined with any special 
kind of babbitt to suit 


almost any condition or 
speed. 





Fitted with or without 


oil wipers. Made rea- 
sonably dustproof. 


The hardened steel 
spring oil rings remain 
true and round. 


These boxes will fit Set 
‘Screw Hangers. 


Try them when you have 
worn boxes. 


WM. SELLERS & CO. 


Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern States Sales Agent 
A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


Machine Tools and Injecters 


—— See Also —— 
——CATIALOG—— 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


Boston, Nov. 26. Petitions for receiver- 
ship were filed by the Condit Electrical 
Mig. Co., of Boston, and the Murray 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga., who claim the 
Severn Company failed to pay execu- 
tions in the sums of $241 and $1,787, 
respectively. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MAss. The mills of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. reopened on Nov. 
29 after having been closed since Nov. 
24 for the taking of the quarterly in- 
yentory. 


WorcESTER, Mass. The Worcester 
Textile Co., Inc. has opened a retail 
store for the sale of its remnants at 116 
Exchange St., adjoining its spinning de- 
partment at 110 Exchange St. 


RENSSELAER, N. Y. F. C. Huyck & 
Sons are running their mill on full time 
weekly schedules with an_ enlarged 
working force. 


*SENECA FALLS, N. Y. The Seneca 
Rug Co., which started the manufacture 
of chenille rugs in the DeLavan Bldg., 
last spring, has an equipment of ten 
looms. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. The Oregon- 
California Woolen Mills have been or- 
ganized with capital of $750,000. The 
new firm is headed by R. H. Bunnell 
and David S. Shiel. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Special Master 
appointed to audit and pass upon the 
final account of the receivers of Mark 
D. Ring’s Sons & Co., 69th and Haver- 
ford Ave., spinners of woolen and 
merino yarns, will meet interested par- 
ties Dec. 20, at 3.30 P. M., room 1418 
Packard Bldg., when they may make 
and prove their claims. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. The Magee Carpet 
Co. is running on a capacity day sched- 
ule, with 65 looms running on the night 
shift. Present production is the highest 
in the history of the company. 


READING, PA. The Reading Rug 
Works have been completely destroyed 
by fire, origin of which is unknown and 
which is the second fire in the course of 
a few years this plant has suffered. They 
are considering reconstruction. 


WoonsockET, R. I. The Guerin Mills, 
Inc., are installing looms from the 
Beachmont Mill, of Mechanicsville, 


Conn., which are closed, in their Mont- 
rose Mill at Woonsocket. They are also 
stalling finishing machinery from the 
Beachmont plant in the Hillsmont Mills, 
at Woonsocket, where all the finishing 
is done. 


Barron, Wis. The Barron Woolen 
Mill Co., manufacturers of dress goods, 
blankets, mackinaws, hosiery, etc., has 
completed alterations and repairs to its 
plant and resumed operations. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
Orance, Cat. The Palm Hosiery 
Mills plan to expend approximately 
$20.00 on plant expansion, according to 
John H. La Bahn, head of the concern. 
Plans for moving the Palm mills into a 


More central location will be carried out 
upon receipt of .two new German full 
fashioned machines. The Palm Hosiery 


~ 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





Mills, started as an experiment two years 


ago with one small knitting machine, has | 


developed rapidly to a point where five 


machines and other equipment valued at 


approximately $1,500 is now in use. 


*MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Knitting Co. expects to have its new 
two-story, 58 x 132 ft. top mill addition 
completed about Dec. 15. Approximately 


$100,000 worth of new machinery will be | 


installed. 


CampEN, N. Y. The Saligold Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of - ladies’ rayon 
underwear, have discontinued operations 
at Oswego, N. Y., and moved the sew- 
ing machines to a leased plant at Cam- 
den, and transferred the _ knitting 
machines to their New York plant at 
749 E. 135th St., where they have also 
installed 15 additional knitting machines. 


Norwicn, N. Y. The Norwich Knit- 
ting Co. has recently installed a new 
power plant, consisting of two Hedges- 
Casey boilers of 300 h.p., augmented 
with a Foster Superheater, capable of 
furnishing 100 degrees of heat, in addi- 
tion to the heat from the boilers. Pul- 
verized coal will be used in the new 
system. 


Osweco, N. Y. Additional 
machines and winders are on 
for the Oswego 
Oswego plant is now turning out 


knitting 


keep up with the demand for Rayon 
Maid lingerie. 


*ALBEMARLE, N, C. The $100,000 ad- 
dition to the knitting department of the 
Wiscassett Mills Co. has been completed 
and the machinery was set in motion last 
week. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., were the engineers in charge, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Quaker Hosiery | 


Co., 22nd and Lehigh Ave., manufactur- 
ers of full-fashioned hosiery, have in- 
creased their full-fashioned equipment, 
now having 176 full-fashioned machines. 
They will no longer operate their spring 
needle knitting machines and will dispose 
of this equipment. They had approxi- 
mately 260 spring needle 
chines. It is reported this concern will 
again increase their present full-fash- 
ioned equipment after the first of the 
year. 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Coa 


Unique Knitting 
Emerald and Westmoreland Sts., 


manufacturers of sport, golf and novelty | 


hosiery, recently started erection of a 
new mill to be located at Acworth, Ga., 
where they will manufacture 


small way, according to an official of 
this concern, the machinery and equip- 


ment being increased from time to time | 


as conditions there warrant. It is not 
planned to discontinue the Philadelphia 
mill, the official stated, but this plant will 
be continued along the same lines with 
no machinery or equipment being moved 
south. New and additional machinery 
will be installed at Acworth. As a gen- 
eral policy they will confine the manu- 
facture of finer lines to the Philadelphia 
mill and the manufacture of coarser 
lines of hosiery to their new mill in the 
south. The Philadelphia plant has 260 
knitting machines, 72 ribbers, 56 loopers 
and 48 sewing machines. 

The Knoxville 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The Strutwear 


the way | 
Rayon Corp. The | 
60) | 


doz. garments a day and is unable to | 


knitting ma- | 


hosiery. | 
The southern mill will be started in a | 
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Just feel woolen goods 
processed the Oakite way 


YW CoLeNn goods, processed the 

OAKITE way, are soft—excep- 
tionally so. You do not have to take 
our word for this. Prove it for yourself. 


Call in one of our OAKITE service 
men. Get him to help you in trying 
out OAKITE as an assist in any one of 
your wet finishing operations — kier 
boiling, soaping or scouring. Note the 
results carefully—the improved finish of 
your goods. Their unusual softness! 


A softness that is directly due to the 
superior detergent properties of OAK- 
ITE. For, with OAKITE, every trace 
of harshness is eliminated. 


Get in touch with us, or write for book- 
| let, “Wet Finishing Textiles with Oak- 
ite.” No obligation. 





Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, “Boston, Bridgeport, 
*Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hart- 
| ford, *Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., “Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
| Ky., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New 
| Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., “Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, * Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, 


Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., Spring- 
field, Ill., Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, *Vancouver, b. 
C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities, 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARH REG U.S PAT 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


‘OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO 42 THAMES ST.. NEW YORK.N.Y 


| 








CEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine * 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 

This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 

sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 


built in sizes from 24%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, elderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. ‘ 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 75%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  qauoitititem 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 





CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 















CHARLES COOPER’S | f:«:: 
Machine and Needle Works lan 


=e. 4 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT L 
G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. ¥. _ | 

78- 


Spring and Latch Needle -) —s 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


purcl 





ae 
Toront 
STANDARD FOR i 
Plain Ribbed, Circular and ae 
Flat Underwear res 
Shirt Cuffs ss 
Drawer Bottoms 
Fact ; 
UN 
Rib Cuff Cutting Machines Knittin 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades ot : 
Balmoral Collarette Machines > OM 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding nee 
Machines a sey 
AMS 
: . Hosier 
SPRING AND LATCH SS ioe | 
NEEDLES re - i‘ 
Spring Needle Rib Body Machine Ft ; 
son 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA veekly 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China ae 
HaG 
ting 


runnin 


ing 10 


WILDT & CO., 2 |]. 


ner K 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND ot 

sweate 

three | 

Knitting Machine a 


Specialists 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) LB New 


Granite State Needle Co.|}:. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


LACONIA, N. H. 


Manufacturers of ————————_____x~— 





First Quality Latch Needles | |‘: 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 
““We Make The Best”’ 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
manditca Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
——CAIALOG—— 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


SELLING AGENTS Or 
Cc. J. SIBBALD CO. JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. ! 
726 River St., Troy, N. Y. James Btig., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
American Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 














purchased. 
perintendent 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


Knitting Mills Co. will shortly let the 
contract for a three-story addition to its 
plant 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONT., CANADA. The 
L. ©. Hudson Co., Ltd., a new firm 
capitalized at $200,000, has purchased the 


ne story, 225 x 65 ft. brick building at 
178-182 Vine St., and is now making 


ready to receive machinery for the pro- 


luction of ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery. 
lt is expected to begin manufacturing 
bout Feb. 1. Electric power will be 
L. O. Hudson, formerly su- 
for the A. T. Reid Co., 
Toronto, is president of the new com- 
pany, Which is in the market for the 
following: Hosiery forms, ° hosiery 
stamps, Overseaming machines, safety de- 
computing and calculating scales, 
employes’ time recorders, bobbins and 
baskets. 


vices, 





Fact and Gossip 

Union City, N. J. The Standard 
Knittng Mills, Inc., recently formed 
vith a capital of $100,000, to operate a 
local mill, will be represented by Albert 
Margolies, 988 Bergenline Ave., 
Union City. The principal incorporator 
is Peter Millimet, Union City. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Amsterdam 
Hosiery Mfg. Co. has increased opera- 
tions by adding new help in virtually all 
departments. 


p 
} 


FULTONVILLE, N. Y. The mill of Jud- 


on D. Yates has resumed full time 
veekly schedules following a_curtail- 
ment. 


HAGAMAN, N. Y. The Anchor Knit- 
ting Mills and Star Hosiery Mills are 
running near capacity with normal work- 
ing forces. 


Lone Istanp City, N. Y. The God- 
ner Knitting Mills, 342 Steinway Ave., 
\storia, manufacture men’s, ladies’ and 
children’s wool, worsted and merino 
weater coats, having an equipment of 
three knitting and two sewing machines. 
Alex Godner is proprietor of this plant. 


WarerForp, N. Y. The Ford 
0., resumed full time operation 


x at 9 
“), after a week’s shutdown. 


Mig. 
Nov. 


—_—<———$——$—$— 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
*E_serton, Ga. Satisfactory progress 
reported on the construction of the 
aboard Silk Mills, the main building 
1 which will be two stories, 70x370 ft. 
S. Knight is president, and R. H. 
secretary of the Seaboard mills. 
ert & Co., Atlanta, are the engineers 


Ne 


charge of construction. 

BELVIDERE, N. J. The two local silk 
mills of the Bamford Brothers Silk 
Mig. Co., now out of business, have 
een acquired by the Buser Silk Co., 


aterson, N. J., through its secre- 
d treasurer, Raymond G. Buser, 
irchased the properties at a pub- 
Nov. 20, including adjoining 
The new owner plans to remodel 
up the mills for the production 
ms, using as a branch plant. 


Usb: NspurG, N. Y. The _ former 
Plant of the Manhattan Silk Co., which 
Is ‘d by the Ogdensburg Improve- 


* . . . 
Indicates previous mention of project. 


ment Society, and which was built by 


this organization for the Manhattan peo- 
ple about 28 years ago, is to be reopened 


under new management. It is stated 
that a spinning mill will be added to 
the present plant. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Amalgamated 


Silk Corp. has awarded a contract to 
the J. W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J., 
for a proposed one-story addition, 40 x 81 
ft., on Walnut St. 


*PROVIDENCE, R.I. The American Silk 
Spinning Co., has started construction 
of a new storage building on Admiral 
St. C. R. Makepeace, Providence, is 
architect. The J. W. Bishop Co., also 
of this city, is the general contractor. 


WINCHESTER, VA. The Univers2’ 
Looms, Inc., of Easton, Pa., have beer 
given a site here and will build a plam 


for the manufacture of silk piece goods. | 





Fact and Gossip 
PHILuipssurG, N. J. 


capacity schedule, and recent 
have been made in the working forces 
at several of the plants. It is expected 


that present schedules will be maintained | 


well into February. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

AMCELLE, Mp. The American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Mfg. Co. plans to start 
construction of another addition to its 
plant about Jan. 1. The new work will 
probably cost over $1,000,000, 
ing to official information. 


accord- 


*DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE., CANADA. 
Work on the erection of the plant for 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., is proceeding 
rapidly. The power plant and equipment 
is now being installed as well as the 
knitting machinery. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

*HAWTHORNE, N. J. The 
Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
cently completed construction of two ad 
ditions to its plant; one-story 150 x 100 
ft., and two-story, 200 x 100 ft. 


textile 
has re 


*PATERSON, N. J. The Weidmann 
Division of the United Piece Dye Works 
has awarded a general contract to the 
a W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, 
proposed new dye house addition on 
Fifth Ave., to be two-story, instead of 
one story as previously announced, 60 x 
200 ft., estimated to cost $55,000, with 
equipment 


*BirrtmorE, N. C. F. M. 
resident manager of the Sayles-Biltmore 
Bleacheries, has announced that the plant 
at Biltmore will begin operations about 
Jan. 1. The first unit of the plant ts 
practically completed, and machinery is 
being installed rapidly. 


CHaArRLoTTE, N. C. The new 
ing plant of Salembier & Villate, Inc., 
recently established at 1005 West First 
St., is being operated under the name 
Southern Specialty Co., with M. A. Sa- 
lembier as president; A. A. Herrman, 
vice president; P. A. Salembier treas- 
urer, and H. G. Godfrey secretary. 


for its 


Fessenden, 


process 


Practically every | 
silk mill at this place is working on a | 
additions | 
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HE Machine Age, 


as this era has been 
termed, finds no greater 
glorification than in the 


precision of Torrington 
Needles —~ 


A tiny bit of steel, accurate 
as a watch pinion, is dupli- 
cated millions of times. And 
man, what quality knitting 
they do turn out! 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


B. BARKER & CO.,LTD LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
140-144 W. 22NO STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO 
NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
MANCHESTER, N.H 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
GERMANY 


AACHEN 





—— See cllso 
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HEN more than sixty- 
one years ago Scott & 


Williams, Inc. set out to 
make the best product of which they 


were capable, they established a 
policy that has never been violated. 


Skilled craftsmanship, guided by 
the zeal to excel, has placed a ban on 
mediocrity. As a corollary, the confi- 


dence imposed in us is not misplaced. 


Gstablished 186 


SCOTT & WI 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 
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Effect of Rayon Cut 
On Hosiery Market 


Slicht Irregularities Expected, 
but No General Cut 
Anticipated 


e effect of the cut in rayon 
prices cannot be fully determined at 
this writing. 
admit the 


Hosiery selling agents 
possibility of a certain 


umount of irregularity due to the 
lower level but believe the cuts which 

be made will be isolated and far 
from radical. The fact that the prices 


it which rayon hosiery have been sell- 
ng admit of a very small margin of 
profit, would seem to be the best rea- 
son for believing reductions will be 

inal. To this may be added the 
ipparently well corroborated _ state- 
nent that purchases of rayon for 
some time have been materially be- 

the list price. Discounts ranging 
up to 17!14% are said to have been 
given by producers, which in view of 
the lessened margin of profit based on 
the new prices are likely to be largely 
iscontinued. This means that the 

vy announced figures will not be 

much below some of the selling 

s that 
some time. 


have been in vogue for 
will 
umouflage with regard to qualities 
and the type of rayon ordered will 
undoubtedly be delivered as there will 
not be the incentive to bill a coarser 
jual and deliver a finer so as to 
apparently maintain the market price. 


There also be less 





“<4 


Buying for Spring Slow 

Little if any increase in activity in 
spring lines is noticeable. And yet it 
is believed that after the first of the 
year considerable increase in interest 
will be noted on the part of the job- 
ber. The latter’s pre-occupation with 
the holiday trade and stocktaking are 
likely to prevent any development of 
free buying until after these are out 
of the way, but with prices compara- 
tively stabilized it is felt the distribu- 
tor will have more of an incentive to 
iperate ahead than he has for some 
time. This may be particularly true 
of cotton goods and on rayon lines 
where quotations will probably be 
settled very shortly and at a figure 
which will not permit of further re- 
duction. On full fashioned goods the 
trend of the silk market is apparently 
downward and therefore the attitude 
of the buyer is likely to be more or 
less influenced by the feeling that 
lower prices may be witnessed. This 
de is further strengthened by the 
knowledge that with the increased 
production on full fashioned the mar- 
ket is fast approaching a competitive 
basis, or at least a more competitive 
basis than has been observable of late. 
No one questions the prophecy that 
the consumption of full fashioned is 
bound to increase all over the world 

(Continued on page 123) 


Underwear Opening Decided 





Jobbers Agree Dee. 13-15 Will Be Mutually Satisfactory 


Association Urges 
HE question uppermost in the 
minds of underwear selling agents 
at the moment is the probable time of 
opening heavyweights. It will be re- 
membered that the jobbers’ association 
came out not long ago with the request 
that openings be postponed until aiter 
the first of the year. This request was 
made on the ground that to open lines 
in December would injure the jobber’s 
relations with his customers and would 
interject an element of uncertainty 
that would be disturbing to the whole 
market. This request has been supple 
mented by a letter issued by the Asso 
ciated Underwear Manufacturers ot 
America in which the secretary asks 
the members to express their decision 
on the coming season’s opening and 
makes a plea for delay until after the 
first of the year. 
Jobbers Modify Request 

In the meantime the Wholesalers’ 
Association of Knit Goods Buyers has 
issued a modified statement agreeing 
to meet the manufacturer part ot the 
way on the matter of opening and 
agreeing to the middle of December 
as a date which would do no harm 
inasmuch as it would take a week for 
the new quotations to circulate to the 
trade in general, and stating that they 
have agreed that Dec. 13-15 was an 
opening date that would prove satis- 
factory to both manufacturers and 
wholesalers. The letter of the jobbers’ 
association dated Nov. 26, follows: 

“In several of the trade papers are 
appearing articles in regard to the 
mills opening their fall lines of under- 
wear in December, and thereby ignor- 
ing the request of the buyers to with 
hold prices until January first, and this 
creates an erroneous impression. 

“After discussing the opening date 
with some of the factors among the 
southern underwear manufacturers, 
I find the view point of the mill men 
is; that to wait until January Ist to 
commence to book orders would leave 
them without any details to be work 
ing on in January. 

“My view point is; that we must 
meet the mill men part of the way in 
their desire to cooperate with us, and 
by waiting until the middle of Decem- 
ber to name fall prices there could be 
no harm done, as it will take a week 
for the new quotations to circulate to 
the retail trade in general. Therefore, 
we agreed upon December 13th to 15th 
as an opening date that would prove 
satisfactory to both the manufacturers 
and wholesalers, and I have every con- 
fidence these gentlemen will live up to 
their word.” 

E. M. Stevens, President. 
Argument for Delay 
The letter to the membership of the 


Members to Delay 


underwear association, signed by the 
secretary, also follows: 

“The determination of the correct 
time for opening lines for our 1927 
heavyweight will decide 
whether or not our individual pros- 
perity and the prosperity of our in 
dustry will continue. 


season 


“The determination of such a date 


is the subject of this letter from your 
association. 

“We have come up a very long and 
hard road in our return to good busi 


ness. We have made a great many 


mistakes on that road, and all of the 


nustakes, so far as 


your secretary 


is intormed after most careful inves 


tigation, have been mistakes in 


mer 
chandising. 
“So let us consider very carefully 


this matter of 


openings, which pri 
marily is a 


“The 


nave 


merchandising event 
jobbers our 
made it 


distributors 
known as thoroughly 


that they 


January 


ind clearly a the E ld 
al ie@a4ri as ney could 


( onsidered openings before 


as absolutely out of order Chey 


have stated that they are enjoying 
a good business, that merchandise is 
moving out nicely, and that if the 


mills open their lines prior to Janu 
ary it will result in hesitation on the 
part of the retailer, accompanied by 
cancellations 

“In effect, it will mean the disrup 
tion of the jobbers’ distribution pro 
gram. 

“That is the viewpoint of our dis 
tributors, upon whose prosperity and 


good business our 


prosperity and 
good business depends. 

“Now, let us look at the situation 
from the viewpoint of the mill. If 
we do not take the 
who sell our 


advice of those 
merchandise it will 
mean a loss of good will, it will mean 
a loss to our distributors and it will 
mean a loss to us. Further, it will 
mean that we are attempting to force 
our merchandise upon our distribu- 
tors at a time when they do not want 
it. It will mean, looking at what has 
gone price 
which has been carefully considered 
by the mills in view of their costs, 
followed by price recessions to a point 
where our business is not profitable, in 
an effort to secure orders which the 
jobber will not give. It will mean a 
repetition of the pessimistic and un- 
profit situation which we have been 
going through since the war. 

“Openings the middle of December 
will not produce business enough to 
warrant production schedules between 
that date and Jan. 20, when the jobbers 
will start their actual buying. The 
time is too short, with the holidays in- 
tervening. 


before—openings at a 


“It certainly must be apparent to 
all concerned that merchandise at any 
price cannot be sold when the market 
does not want to buy it, that the open- 
ing of lines and the naming of prices 
simply sets up a target to be shot at, 
giving the sharpshooters in the whole- 
sale trade three or four or five weeks 
in which to hammer down the knitted 
underwear market. 

“It is squarely up to every one of 
us to determine 


whether it is more 


costly to attempt to market, 


with recurring price concessions which 


force a 


bring no business, or whether it is 
to slow up a little bit in 
our production. We have tried 


ing markets in almost every opening 


more costly 


forc- 


we have made since the war, and the 


result has been worrv and loss of 
money 

“Your secretarv has just received 
two telegrams—one from the South- 
ern Wholesale Drv Goods \ssocia- 
tion, and the other from the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 
hese two associations of jobbers 


represent the jobbing industry of the 


United States, and it would seem to 
tur secretary simply the exhibition 
Ot good sense to follow the advice 
nd counsel of those who sell our 
merchandise and to take no action 
which would mean a loss to them 


and a disruption of thei 
ours 


market and 
“This is the telegram from the 
Southern Wholesale Drv Goods Asso- 
ciation: 


After consultation with jobbers 
that it would be very 


foolish to open underwear prices 
until January. 


we agree 


This is our sell- 
ing season, movement is good and 
new prices would cause both 
hesitation and cancellation. 


“This the telegram from the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods <Asso- 
ciation: 


Our officers still believe proper 
time to open heavyweight lines is 
after Jan. 1, but if Southern mills 
open Dec. 13 cannot expect others 
to wait until January. 

“In view of what we know, together 
withthese direct expressions from the 
two jobbers’ associations, it is your 
secretary’s belief that the best in- 
terests of all will be served and good 
will gained by cooperation with 
our jobbers by holding our annual 
meeting the first week in January fol- 
lowed by our heavyweight openings, 
unless this plan does not receive the 
approval of our members which seems 
improbable in view of the clear ex- 
pression of the jobbers’ wishes. 

“To expedite matters, I am enclos- 
ing a ballot with self-addressed 
stamped envelope, so you can express 
your decision by return mail.” 

It is felt that outside of certain 
large buyers who may place volume 
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eAnnouncement 


We are pleased to announce that the Wildman Mfg. 
Co. has taken over the interests of the Richter Machine 


company, of Philadelphia, makers of full fashioned 
hosiery machines. 


It is our purpose to carry into our operation of this 
plant the standard of manufacture for which the Wild- 
man name has always stood and which has given so high 
a reputation to our product in the circular field. 


We are now prepared to accept orders on full fash- 
ioned machines and shall be glad to take'up with you any 
requirement for such equipment that you may have, as- 
suring you the closest cooperation. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


Richter corres- 


pondence to us at Norristown. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


sine m heavyweights for early 
‘livery the chance of general busi- 
ness be ore the first of the year is 
mparatively small. This bulk busi- 
however, may be of sufficient 

ve a basis for January op- 

by the large mills until a 

f the trade has commenced 
el At least this has been the 
experierice Of late years and it is very 
kely that history will repeat itself. 

- Fair Spring Business 

n certain directions a very satis- 
factory business for spring is being 
eporte: Although in a few quar- 
ters there is said to be a certain 

unt of irregularity in prices, 
thers declare they are selling goods 

, the price basis established 
n September or before and are not 
considering any price decline. The 
cut on rayon in all probability did not 
‘atch many manufacturers unawares 
for they had fore-knowledge of the 
lecline although a good many did not 
expect it until after the first of the 
year. It is also an open secret that 
rayon has been bought for the last 
several months at a discount from 

t prices, varying with the size of 
the customer. Also it is intimated 
that a cut in certain directions has 
been covered over by the delivery of a 
fner grade of rayon yarn than the 
nvoice calls for. In this way an 
bsolute decline in prices has been 
voided although the final result has 
been the same. 

The only matter of dissatisfaction 
in the decline has been in the case of 
large manufacturers who claim that 

the price declines and the margin 

{ profit to rayon producers is re- 
luced, the larger consumers of rayon 
e not likely to secure the advantage 
vhich discounts for use of large 
uantities formerly gave them. In 
ther words they are being placed 

ictically on a basis with the small 
inutacturer. 





h 


Rayon Cut and Hosiery 
(Continued from Page 121) 


—_ 





the operation of an increased 
int of full fashioned machinery 
‘king the productive capacity de- 
edly greater than ever before is go- 
gto mean it will not be so easy to 
bute the product of mills and in- 
weements may have to be made to 
¢ distribution, 

Infants’ Goods Little Changed 
“‘o marked alteration in the status 
‘Infants’ goods is to be noted. De- 
good many blanket orders 
be received. This is not 
universal situation for there are 
ufacturers who are com- 
tuated with sufficient de- 
their plants for a consid- 
ce ahead. But buyers 
any means given their 
rs on all orders placed 
of merchandise. It is 
will delay so long that 
difficulty in securing the 
tg they want, for manufac- 
are: ot stocking up on lines for 
lave no positive assur- 





ettect cite 
u 





ance in the shape of fully completed 
orders. The uncertainty as to the 
style trend in this class of goods is 
gradually lessening and the tendency 
appears to be in favor of fancy tops 
with plain legs. The amount of fiber 
goods that has been taken so far this 
season forms a very respectable pro- 
portion of the total. This fact is true 
in spite of the disposition of a good 
many buyers to declaim against the 
feasibility and desirability of this 
type of stocking. The amount of in- 
fants’ goods taken by the chain stores 
is undoubtedly interfering to a marked 
degree with the jobber’s business and 
it is probable this is one of the larg- 
est factors making for delay in bulk 
purchasing at second hand. 

The majority of wool lines have not 
yet been put on the market. With a 
good demand for prompt delivery, 
manufacturers are not eager to com- 
plete their samples for another season. 
This also applies to the attitude of 
the jobber for as long as he is selling 
goods to the retail trade he is not 
giving much consideration to the next 
fall season. It is thought probable 
that no great interest in wool goods 
for 1927 will be shown until after the 
first of the year. 


“Fashionknit” Tie Decision 





Franklin Knitting Mills Gets In- 
junction and Accounting 

Decision of U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals was recently rendered in 
favor of the Franklin Knitting Mills, 
Inc., of New York City, covering 
their right to manufacture an open- 
end knitted necktie. 

The first open-end knitted tie to 
appear on the market about 15 years 
ago, was labeled “Fashionknit’ and 
the Franklin Knitting Mills, its manu- 
facturers, protected their invention by 
every legal means. 

The case of Franklin Knitting Mills 
against Gropper Knitting Mills was 
tried before Judges Mack, Hand and 
Manton by Lhowe & Obstfeld, attor- 
neys for Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Circuit Judge Mack in his opinion 
states: 

“The trial judge, doubting infringe- 
ment and finding lack of novelty, and 
invention in design patent No. 43459 for 
knitted neckties, issued Jan. 21, 1913, 
dismissed the bill for infringement 
thereof. 

“Concededly, the so-called ‘merrowed’ 
edge shown in patent drawing is new; 
so, too, is the concave curve of the taper- 
ing ends and the rounded tongues of 
points; the relative size of the two ends 
is old. Defendant copies the merrowed 
edge and the rounded point; neither party 
in practice has the concave curve. 

“Of course, in part, the design is 
utilitarian; it is that of a necktie to be 
worn; all ties have certain common ele- 
ments. 

“Plaintiff's tie has been commercially 
highly successful; defendant has paid it 
the tribute of almost exact imitation; the 
slight departure from the patent design 
in our judgment is not sufficiently notice- 
able to the average purchaser or wearer 
to avoid infringement. 

“That the novel element in the design 
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Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the require- 
ments of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or rental 
basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL TABLE with 
ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an improved and 


different principle in Low Pressure Steam operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the troughs 
are constructed from smooth, highly-polished aluminum. 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, which per- 
mits changing from colored to bleached goods by simply 
wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and there 
are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possibility of 


THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 


It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


See Aiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—=CATALOG——— 





Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Textile Mercury 


The leading British weekly 


newspaper exclusively 


Features are made of “‘Weekly Index to Cur- 
rent Prices,” “‘Market Reports,’ ’ ‘‘Bookshelf,’: 





| devoted to Textiles. 


“Financial News,’’ ‘‘Cotton Price Balance 
Sheets,” aii all the latest textile news of the 


: 
5 
: week. 
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is hidcen if a waistcoat is worn is im- 
mater’ |; ties are marketed as such; they 


yre bought not only because of their 
) the wearer and their attract- 
‘venes. to others when worn but also 
of the appeal as novel, orna- 
and pleasing that the design 
) the aesthetic sense of the pur- 
chaser, ofttimes the wife, sweetheart or 
relative of the man who is to 
That sense may be favorably or 
yifavocably aroused by the appearance 
‘the tie in the box or in the hand en- 
rely regardless of the fact that the or 
the attractive elements may be 
onceaied when worn. We cannot con- 
yr in the contrary views expressed in 
Phoenix vs. Hygienic, 194 Fed. 696, 699. 
“But in its entire shape the design is 
new and novel: in our judgment, and 
evidently in that of the defendant, it is 
nental and pleasing. This suffices to 
sustain the claim of invention and to 
support the validity of the design patent. 
“Decree reversed and cause remanded 
vith directions to grant an injunction 
ind an accounting.” 


tility 





Obituary 








William H. Rankin 
William H. Rankin, a native of Kenne 
mkport, Me., and a leader in the tex 
tile industry both in New England and 

the South, died at Sarasota, Florida, 

22. Mr. Rankin was 80 years old 

nd gained his early textile experience 

t Kennebunkport, Me., and Manchester, 

\. H. In the mills of the latter city he 

the position of overseer of card 

rom Manchester he went to Law 

Mass., and was superintenent of 

ing at the Pacific Mills. From this 

he went to Waltham, Mass., as 

of the Boston Mfg. Co. Mr. 

inkin was agent of the Eagle Mills 

the Phoenix Mills at Columbus, 

rgia. He was with the Boston Mfg. 

for nearly 20 years and retired from 

work in 1922. He was connected 

several Masonic bodies both in New 

lampshire and Massachusetts. In Wal 

tam, which was his home for many 

is, Mr. Rankin was much interested 

affairs, and displayed a_ keen 

for governmental work, but 

er sought public office. He did serve 

ra time, however, on the Board of 

Health of that city. Mr. Rankin is sur 
el by three daughters. 


John H. Meyer 

John H. Meyer, president and treasurer 
the Springdale Finishing Co, Canton, 
lass., died at his home there on Tuesday. 
min Bavaria in 1857, he removed to 
ngland at the age of 14 and later 
immed the textile business in Yorkshire 
In 1895 he came to this country 
| entered business here. Mr. Meyer 
’ previously associated with several 
‘er enterprises but during recent years 
€ up most responsibilities except that 
' the Canton concern. 

1 survived by his widow, three 
ighters and four grandchildren. 


F. U. Stearns 
U. Stearns, founder and vice-presi- 
tof F. U. Stearns & Co., New York, 


‘td Tuesday evening after four years of 


ealt Born in Charlestown, Mass., 
years ago, Mr. Stearns entered the 
Xtle husiness with J. H. Lane & Co., 


“ston, later being cotton goods depart- 
“ft manager for A. D. Juilliard & Co., 


‘tw York, and then for Treat, Converse 
«Co. New York. He became treasurer 
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and sales manager of the Renfrew Mig. | 
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Stearns & Co. which handled 
Renfrew product. 
He is survived by his widow and three | 


sons. 


the 


Enos F. Schlichter 

Enos F. Schlichter, president of E. F. 
Schlichter Co., manufacturers of 
tanks and vats, having main offices in 
Philadelphia and plant at Norristown, 
Pa., died, Nov. 24, at his home in Phila- 
delphia, after a prolonged illness. He 
was in his seventieth year. Mr. Schlich- 
ter was also head of the Norristown 


silos, 


Concrete Products Co., Inc., of Norris- | 


town and was well known throughout the 
textile and other industries in this sec- 
tion. He was a deacon of Trinity Re- 
formed Church, a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of North Philadelphia, a 
member of the Philadelphia Consistory, 
A. A. S. R., of Lu Lu Temple and of 
MacCalla Lodge of Masons. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, son and a daughter. 


Ladd J. Lewis 

Ladd J. Lewis, for many years prom 
inently identified with the textile indus- 
try of the Mohawk Valley, died at his 
home in Adrian, Mich., according to 
word received by relatives in New Hart- 
ford, N. Y. He was connected with 
various firms in the Utica district until 
about 1900 when he moved to Adrian, 
Mich., where he organized the Adrian 
Knitting Co., holding the position as 
president at his death. He was also in- 
terested in the Sauquoit Knitting Co., at 
Capron. 


Richard Bolton Arrington 


Richard Bolton Arrington, formerl, 


ot Petersburg, Va., but for the last 1% 
months living at Greenville, S. C., where 
he had gone to work in the Union 


Bleachery to learn the textile business, 
was fatally injured Tuesday morning of 
last week, when his clothing became en 
tangled in the machinery, and died about 
an hour after the accident. Young Ar- 
rington went to the Union Bleachery 
about 18 months ago and began working 
in the dye house to learn the rudiments 
of the textile finishing business. His | 
uncle, J. W. Arrington, is president of | 
the company. His body was taken to 
Petersburg, where the funeral was held. 
He is survived by his mother, two sisters 
and one brother. 


John F. Moriarty 

John F,. Moriarity, for the last three 
years agent for the Ray Mills. of the 
American Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass., 
committed suicide by shooting himself 
with a revolver while alone in the office 
of the mills on Nov. 23. He suffered 
a nervous breakdown last summer, but 
had been able to resume his duties. Mr. 
Moriarity was 39 years old and a native | 
of Providence, R. I. He had been with 
the company in Blackstone, Mass., and 
at other plants before going to Franklin. | 
He leaves a widow. 





Aaron J. Allen 


Aaron J. Allen, who was chief engineer | 
at the Linwood mill of Whitin Bros., 
Inc., Whitinsville, Mass., for many years 
previous to his retirement two years ago, 
died at the home of his son in that village 
on Nov. 29 following a 10 days’ illness. 
He was a native of Sorel, Canada, 71 | 
years old, and had lived in Whitinsville 
about 30 years. He leaves a widow, one 
daughter and one son. 





| 





A Never Ceasing 
Effort 


O matter how highly we have system- 

atized our production, there is one factor 
that can never be replaced by method or 
machine. 


And that is the 
constant expert 
Supervision and 
personal inspection 
of every part that 
goes into a Brinton 
machine. 


Brinton machines 
are highest effi- 
ciency . machines, 
both in quality and 
quantity of produc- 
tion, and in low 
cost of upkeep and 
operation. 


We will gladly 
send full informa- 
tion of our com- 
plete line. 





H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 


Philadelphia 





Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce., 
Sidney, Melbourne. 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


South America: Santiago Scotto, 
Moreno, 1756. Casilla Correo 662, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


China end Japan: Elbrook, Ine., 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghaf, China 
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Speed vs. Stamina | 


. \USE it is flown at top speed, the useful life 


of a military aeroplane engine is about 900 hours. 


While that of a good motorear, which seldom touches 
maximum speed, is more than 15,000 hours. 


The reason is apparent. 
“Reading” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines hold no 
records for speed, but when it comes to maintaining 


high-grade production they are far out in front. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


S§ . 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Reading, Pa. 
——CATALOG—— 
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~ Wool Goods 





Buyers Will Still 


Take in Overcoatings 


Blue Staples Feature of Spot 
Trade—Soon to Consider Fall, 
1927—Women’s Wear Quiet 

Business in wool goods remains 
quiet, though there are spots of lim- 
ited activity. One of these which is 
continuing to be a feature later into 
the winter than usual, is men’s wear 
overcoatings, particularly blue staple 
effects. These are sought for imme- 
diate delivery, and for the needed vari- 
eties buyers are willing to pay consid- 
erable premiums. Reports of the ap- 
parel seen at leading sporting events 
of the current fall, indicate that the 
darker shades in overcoatings, par- 
ticularly blues, have been generally 
worn which is a change from the con- 
dition which buyers anticipated when 
they ¢overed on the lighter colors. 

If precedent is followed there will 
be an under-cover movement in over- 
coatings for the fall, 1927, season, dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Efforts to 
get orders on the books in advance of 
the formal opening are customary and 
as the opening is probably for the lat- 
ter part of January, the pre-opening 
trading must be done in the near fu- 
ture if at all. Extreme novelties and 
iancies have been prepared for the 
1927 overcoating season, and the mar- 
ket has confidence in this sort of 
goods for the new season despite the 
spurt in staple overcoatings at the 
present year-end. Suitings are quiet 
and buyers have been careful to with- 
hold their duplicates for spring to de- 
liveries prior to Feb, 1 except on un- 
usually strong lines. The fall open- 
ing in January therefore will bring 
out additional duplicates which will be 
just as important for the well being of 
mills as the advance on the 
heavy weight season. 

Another section of the market which 
has shown some life involves women’s 
coatings for early spring deliveries. 
Ombre plaids still interest buyers for 

is season. Overplaids in color on 
piain ombre effects are also sought. 

he general women’s wear business is 
with buyers not interested in in- 
ing their commitments until after 
entory time at the year end. 
* * * 


Wool Goods Market Changes 


Y 


orders 


tis Martin has joined in partner- 
ith Henry Schmidt and Charles 
to represent the Standish 


ted Co. with offices at 200 5th 
rles T. Cronin has become as- 
d with the sales staff of the 


Saxcnia Worsted Mills. 


TEXTILE WORLD 





One Blanket Mill Already Sold 
Up for 1926 


The Northern Textile Co., selling 
agent for the Leaksville Woolen 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., have sold up 
and withdrawn the Lucerne plaids 
and the Strand solid color blankets, 
which were opened on Nov. 15. 

F. H. Cabot & Co., Inc., opened 
the Winthrop (Me.) Mills Co. line 
of part wool blankets for the new 
season on Wednesday. 

The Chatham Mfg. Co., with mills 
at Elkin and Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has opened complete lines of all-wool 
and part-wool blankets for tall 1927. 

Clarence Whitman & Sons have 
opened the 1927 line of the Esmond 
Mills, including a part-wool number 
with their regular cotton line. Prices 
are said to be reduced 10 to 15%. 

A number of blanket manufac- 
turers including many of the leading 
cotton blanket mills will not make 
their new season offerings until after 
the turn of the year. 





Silk Sales 
And Mills Curtail 


(Quieter 


Spring Buying of Dresses Does 
Not Materialize in Volume 
—Radiums Move Well 

Cutters and dress houses have 
opened up their lines of spring mer- 
chandise but according to reports large 
buying has not yet made its appear- 
ance. The dress trade hesitates to 
make up large quantities of merchan- 
dise for stock with the temper of the 
retail buyers as uncertain as it is, 
which is naturally being reflected in 
the fabric markets. Business was 
quieter last week although flat crepes, 
georgettes, and crepe-de-chine was 
moving in fair quantities. [rom all 
indications December will prove to be 
a quiet month, almost as quiet possibly 
as was November. 

The uncertainty as to what are the 
stocks of finished silks around the 
market at the present time is encour- 
aging manufacturers to go slowly. A 
number interviewed last week indi- 
cated that they would shortly curtail 
their present production to 
extent. This would seem a wise move. 
Certainly it will be reflected next 
spring in better prices and a better 
margin of profit for the manufacturer. 
If everybody went ahead full tilt right 
now there would unquestionably be a 
surplus of merchandise for the mar- 
ket to absorb next spring and the ex- 
perience of last spring might be 
repeated. 

A number of exceptions can be 
appended to the general rule and the 
more notable ones are tie silks and 


some 


FABRICS 


radiums. While all houses might not 
agree as to the way radiums are mov- 
ing, few complaints are heard. This 
class of fabric seems to have come into 
its own with a vengeance in the last 
few months. Prints are still a ques- 
tion. One or two print houses spoken 
to last week, indicated that they had 
substantial orders. on their books for 
next spring delivery but these orders 
were for particularly favored and un- 
usual patterns. 
Silk Situation at a Glance 

PropucTion: Decreasing slightly in 
broadsilks. 

DEMAND: Quiet again. 

‘Stocks: Difficult to estimate, not 
thought so large as a year ago. 

Raw SiL_k: Prices steady; stocks 
unchanged. 

SENTIMENT: Cautious but hopeful, 
broadsilk manufacturers likely to cur- 
tail production slightly. 

4) * 

Silk More 


Narrow Looms 


Active 

According to the November issue of 
The Silkworm, from The Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., the percent- 
age of looms and spindles operating 
in the silk trade for the month of 
September shows the highest percent- 
age for the year in the operation of 
narrow silk The figure is 
66.6%. In broad silk looms and spin- 
ning spindles, the month averaged 
percentages that showed an improve- 
ment over the preceding months, and 
in fact continued the upward trend 
that became evident about mid- 
summer. 

This improvement was more sub- 
stantial in the case of narrow silk 
looms and spinning spindles, averag- 
ing around 5%, than in the case of 
broad silk looms. A study of the 1925 
and 1924 averages shows that during 
those two years, the high point was 
reached during the last two months of 
the year. 


looms. 


Cotton Goods 





Quiet Again in 
Cotton Goods Market 


Buyers Have Enough for Time 
Being—Merchants Look for 
New Stimulus 

the 

a quieter atmos 


The week opened in cotton 


goods market with 
for 
different 
lines of goods find that buyers appeat 


phere than has been seen some 


time. Merchants on many 
to be resting on their oars. The con 


clusion which most sellers have come 
to is that operations during Novem- 
ber, which at timesewere very brisk, 
have been sufficient to cover buyers’ 
end of Any 


inclination to take in additional goods 


needs to the the year. 
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is checked by the approach of the 
year-end inventory and the customary 
desire to have decks as clear as pos- 
sible at that time. 

Although print cloths remain firm, 
with 38%-inch 64 x 60s at 7c for 
spots early in the week, opinion is 
heard around the market to the effect 
that an easing in gray goods will be 
necessary to stimulate the next broad 
movement of these goods. For de- 
during the first quarter of 
the new year this construction is re- 
ported at 634c. It was believed that 
firm offers of 65¢c for deliveries be- 
yond March would find acceptance, 
though not generally quoted. Buyers 
of sheetings and other sorts of the 
heavier sorts of gray goods, are be- 


liveries 


coming more critical of the asked 
prices. Not much business is being 
accomplished for the reason that 


sellers are still firm. 

Steadiness of 
the feature of the situation. 
support 


remains 
Strong 
await little 
the possibility of 
recession be- 
yond probability. Various elements 
in the market are pressing various 
arguments relative to effect of large 
percentage of tinges, failure to pick 
the bottom crop, successful financing 
of any surplus, rapidly increased use 
All of 
these appear to be more effective in- 
fluences than 
statistical 


raw cotton 
appears to 
set-back so that 
further radical 


any 


seems 


because of low prices, ete. 
the more or less dead 
data of those would 
still take a very bearish stand. 
Expectation that lines of finished 
which yet remain to be re- 
priced on the present cotton basis, 
will be priced during the next few 
weeks 


who 


goods 


is interesting buyers. 


* * * 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Dee. 1 Nov. 24 Dee. 2, 1925 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 12 60¢ 12.85¢ 21.10¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 434-5¢ 434-5¢ be 
38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 65¢-7\4¢ 634-7'4¢ 854 -0¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 7)oé 714 75¢¢ 1014-10l4¢ 
39- in., 72x76,4.25.. 844 84%4é 8he¢ : 1154-11344 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 O4-O56¢ 94-934¢ 12'4-123¢¢ 


Brown Sheetings 
§ 





36 im, 56260, 400.. 8-81 <¢ 10%¢ 
36- in, 48x48, 3.00 Doe 944 964 12¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4-- 679¢ Bist = 984-9749 
Pajama Checks 
3644-in., 72x80, 4.70. 754¢ 754¢ 10%¢ 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 6\_-634¢ 644-6%¢ 834-94 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10“%¢ 10%e 12\4¢ 
Denims, 2.208 as 1lilo¢ 15\o¢ *18l\4¢ 
Tickings, 8 os ..... ™18-20¢ *18-20¢ 23\%4¢ 
Standgrd prints 8¢ &¢ ve 
Eastern staple ging . 
hams, 27-in........ o¢ 8¢ *10%e 
* Nominal 
7 ” oo 


British Cotton Goods Shipments 

MANCHESTER, ENG. — Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during October 
amounted to £12,275,479, and the total 
of manufactured articles to £44,909,- 
343, compared with £12,088,923 and 
£43,182,012 in September, and £16,- 
447,340 and £53,779,782 in @ctober, 


1925. 
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The Derk Manufacturing Co., Doylestown, Penna 
Manufacturers of Derma Cloth 


48 Years of Architectural and Engineering Service 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS ~ APPRAISERS - ENGINEERS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Booklet Sent Upon Request 





VALUATIONS 


The appraisals made by this organization are prepared by engineering methods, 
and have been used by a large number of owners and bankers in connection with— 


Purchase or Sale of Properties 

Financing 

Consolidations 

Local Taxes 

l-ederal Taxes 

Insurance 

Accounting 

Legal Proceedings 
as condemnations and 
awards for damages 


We should be pleased to confer with you regarding this work 


INDUSTRIAL CHAS. hx MAIN, INC. HY DRO-ELECTRIC 

BUILDINGS PLANTS 

TEXTILE MILLS ENGI NEERS REPORTS AND 

STEAM PLANTS 901 DEVONSHIRE STREET INVESTIGATIONS 
BOSTON, MASs. —— 
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Mill Shares Weaker 





Several New Bedford Issues Touch 
Lowest Point 


w BeEprorp, Mass.—With mill 
dividends showing the smallest re- 
turns on record for New Bedford cot- 
ton mill corporations, it is but natural 
that the situation has reflected itself 
in the mill share market, as a result 
of which a number of issues are now 
being offered at new low marks. The 
average price of the shares is down 
to approximately 83, roughly 7 points 
below the figure of August. The 
balance sheets of corporations that 
held their annual meetings during 
November have not tended to increase 
confidence in mill shares, as earnings 
were not sufficient to take care of 
dividends, most of the disbursements 
being made from surplus funds. 
With little to encourage buying, it 
is rather surprising that stocks have 
held so firm during the past few days, 
while in one or two instances a slight 
gain has been noted. The big drop in 
the price of raw cotton manifested 
itself in the showing of the plants for 
the past fiscal year, this being par- 
ticularly noticeable where corpora- 
tions are compelled to keep a large 
stock of goods on hand. Nashawena 
proved to be one of the exceptions in 
1 rather weak market, selling in sev- 
eral cases around 75 or slightly bet- 
ter, an improvement on more recent 
sales of the stock. Nashawena is now 
paying at the rate of a 6 per cent 
basis, the reduction from 8 per cent 
lowing the increasing of the capital 
in $6,000,000 to $7,500,000. The 7 
per cent paid out for the year neces- 
sitated the sum of $525,000, an excep- 
tional yield in these days when many 
{ the corporations have been com- 
pelled to pass up their dividends. 


‘ 


Interest in Weak Issues 
Despite the fact that Nonquitt and 
rp have been non-paying stocks 
some time, there has been quite a 
little activity in both. Nonquitt sold 
32 to 34, and is inquired for 
id 32. Manomet was also dealt 
to some extent, sales being put 
through at 14%, with more stock 
ulable at 15. Sharp common sold 
w as 12, and is offered in some 
tity at 13. Sharp preferred, avail- 
at 30, continues to be quiet. 
sett common can be had at IIT, 
id price being 104. 
rtmouth common has held re- 
ibly firm despite the fact that 
the plant has been practically closed 
I weeks owing to the strike. The 
; did not deteriorate more than a 
points, and with operations re- 
| during the past week, the lee- 
is expected to be made up. The 
Mar\gement continued its 8 per cent 
tor the fourth quarter. Wam- 
Sutt. sold at 54 to 57, and more 
are offered around 58. 


S] 


S 


Textile Share Sales Increase 





Loss-Taking Sales Partly Responsible 





Values 


Boston, Dec. 1. 

ITH few exceptions the general 

trend of textile share values has 
been downward since last report, and 
the substantial gains made by some 
of the listed stocks last 
been partially lost. It may or 
not be significant, however, that clos- 
ing prices today of listed textiles were 
well above the lows for the week in 
most instances. Brokers handling tex 
tile shares report much the same situ 
ation in private transactions, yet a 
casual examination of the 
volume of 


week have 


may 


large 
sales at today’s auctions 
would appear to indicate a very gen 
eral and significant downward trend 
of values. As an actual fact, how- 
ever, a very large proportion of these 
offerings were of a loss-taking char- 
acter and had no significance what 
ever. 

While American Woolen preferred 
shows a net loss for the week of 
point at today’s closing of 863¢ this 
stock sold yesterday as low as 8&5 
the common shows a net loss for the 
week of 17% points at 3134, but sold 
during the week as low as 3114. ‘The 
\moskeag issues are practically un 
changed for the week, although the 
common, which closed today at 5134 
sold since last report as low as 5114 
\t today’s closing price of 43% 
Pacific is within 4% point of the low 
for the week and shows a net decline 
of 134 points. Bigelow- Hartford 
common at 79 shows a net advance 
for the week of 2% points and has 
sold during this period as high as 8o. 
\mong the stocks scoring advances at 
today’s auction sales were West Point, 
Brookside and Nashua preferred, and 
among the high grade stocks showing 
unexpected declines were Pepperell, 
Naumkeag and Farr Alpaca. Most 
of the other declines in high grade 
shares were fractional and unimpor- 
tant. A majority of the remaining 
transactions represented loss-taking 
sales and had no significance. 

Inventory Losses Numerous 

Surprise is expressed by many in 
vestors at the number, and, in 
cases, the size of 


some 
inventory losses 
shown by cotton mills whose fiscal 
years have closed recently. 
some reason for this surprise in view 
of the fact that a large yield and a 
relatively low price for cotton had 
been expected for several months, but 
this does not give due recognition to 
the fact that cotton purchases are 
usually made many months in advance 
of actual needs. Furthermore the 
greater part of the inventory shrink- 
age is taken, in many instances, upon 
stock in process and in store, rather 


There is 





No Significant Trend of 


Inventory Losses Numerous 


than on any large amount of raw 
cotton. Investors can be certain of 
one thing and that is that the majority 
ot mill managements are going the 
limit in taking inventory losses, and 
are setting their houses in order for 
future steady recovery in values and 
improvement in business. Every sea- 
son for several years they have been 
obliged to take heavy inventory losses 
as a result of the more or less steady 
decline in cotton from a previous high 
level of around 35c; there never was 
anything more certain than that the 
last serious inventory loss due to 
shrinkage in 


raw material values is 


now being taken for a considerable 


period ot 
cut now the 


vears, and the deeper the 
more substantial the re- 


overy will be later on. 


Waypoyset May Refinance 
Stockholders of the Waypoy set Mig 
Co., cotton goods, Central Falls, R. I., 
meeting last Saturday authorized 
the directors to take such 
they 


action as 
might deem necessary to rehabili 
tate the tinances of the 


1 


corporation, 
seemed advis 


iquidate if that 
l difficulties are 


company s 


t 


understood to have developed since the 


death of its former treasurer, who not 
mnlv managed the plant, but also had 
harge of sales lhe company manu 


tactures cotton and silk novelties and 
is eq upped with 35,000 spindles and 


looms 


Declares Stock Dividend 


T.O50 


Che Jefferson Mfg. Co., wool goods, 
Holden, M iss., has declared a stock 
dividend of 600% to stockholders of 
record November 1, increasing the 


stock 
value to $350,000, and the 
capital 
+400,000 lhe 


surplus as 


outstanding from S$s0.000 of 
S100 pal 
authorized 


trom S100.000 to 


company showed a 
of September 30 of $1,008, 
7 33- 
Pepperell-Mass. Merger Approved 
At special meetings of stockholders 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. and the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, held on 
luesday of this week, the terms of the 
proposed merger of the two companies 
were approved. As previously noted 
the plan calls for the exchange of 5 
shares of Pepperell for 8 shares of 
Massachusetts stock, the Pepperell 
stockholders increasing their capitali- 
zation by 33,328 shares to provide 
31,250 new shares needed to complete 
the merger. 
volved, but for legal reasons a new 
company will take over the Massa- 
chussets Cotton Mills. and will act as 
an intermediary in 


No new financing is in 


transferring to 
stockholders the Pepperell shares. The 
expanded Pepperell will have quick 
assets of approximately $13,000,000 


against liabilities of only $2,500,000. 
If no machinery at the Massachusetts 
plant in Lowell is scrapped the Pep- 
perell with its two northern and two 
southern plants will have a total of 
537,000 spindles. 

\t the meeting of Massachusetts 
stockholders President Augustus P. 
Loring paid tribute to the ability of 
both Treasurer Lovering of that com- 
pany-and Treasurer Leonard of the 
Pepperell. Had the merger not been 
effected the management would have 
been required to seek a new executive 
owing to the Treasurer 
Lovering to retire on account of his 
health. He [Treasurer 
Leonard as “the most energetic and 
successful manufacturer and merchan- 


desire of 


referred to 


diser in the textile industry of New 


England today.” 


Advantages of Merger 

\t the meeting of Pepperell Mfg. 

Russell H. Leonard 

advantages of the 
merger spoke in part as follows: 

“In the 


chandising policies we have reached a 


8 stockholders. 
in explaining the 


development of our mer- 


point where the addition of new lines 
of goods is desirable, if not necessary. 
Consideration was already being 
given to the possibility of a merger 
with other companies 
suggestion was made that I 
over the treasurership of the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Such a 
tep at this time seemed to be not for 
the best Pepperell 


investi- 


one or two 
when the 


ro | 
ake 


interests of the 

Manufacturing Co., but the 
gations I made convinced me that the 
\lassachusetts Cotton Mills 
what the 
Manufacturing Co. 


came 
Pepperell 
wanted for its 
than any other 
decided that a 
merger, if on equitable terms, would 
be of substantial benefit to us. 


nearer to being 


proper development 


company I knew. | 


“The exchange of stock was made 


number otf elements: 
inventory, condi- 
plants, including 
previous earning 
capacity, etc. On all careful 
analysis resulted in an 8 to 5 ratio of 


on a different 


financial condition, 
tion ot physical 
water power rights, 


these 


stock exchange being agreed upon by 
Mr. Lovering and myself as fair and 
equitable, and this ratio was passed 
upon and approved by both boards of 
directors after careful consideration. 

“The real advantage to us as the 
surviving corporation lay in_ the 
diversity of risk and geographical lo- 
cation of plants and in a largely in- 
creased diversity of products manu- 
factured. It was found that compet- 
ing looms were practically nil. After 
consideration we became convinced 
that the only real problem in the sit- 
uation was in the Lowell plant. We 
think this plant can be put upon a 
profitable basis within a year, but if 
we are mistaken in this, the plant can 
be liquidated without loss because of 
valuable water rights and salable prop- 










TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 


It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INc. 
Engineers 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


NEW YORK 
CONSTRUCTION - 








ENGINEERING - 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants 
and Kindred Structures. 


Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
every description and directions for their 
economy of operation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Land Title Building 





Architectural Engineers 
Design 
Textile 


818 Stephenson Building 


and Superintendence for 
Mills and Industrial Plants 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Federal Engineering Company 











Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 












Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | J. 

. i, ee 
Commission Merchants ee 

23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue | ws 
NEW YORK _— 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 





ow S 






254 Fourth Avenue ae 
NEW YORK oer 
Established over 85 Years llars 
——) rT spl 
ine ta 
coat eeaceceeaeee juestion 
W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. | ]*"' 
Commission Merchants nills n 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents a spine 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK the ind 
fact thi 
te Ha 
ne xpecte 
A. M. LAW & COMPANY) J: 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. cena 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES) J*« 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission as 
Correspondence Solicited en 3 
16,00 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE ee 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES oe 

SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. to the 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. vided 1 

Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 abi 
ac 

¢ i 
BALING PRESS|| Talbot Mills }*: 









(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 

motor 
Size to suit your 

work 






NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. ~ 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Ce., Inc. 








388 West Water St. |] | Registered 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A — Office. 
Telephone Main ‘a Established 1854 ESTABLISHED 1857 
CROSBY & GREGORY : 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT Broadcloths Velours 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Mirks - Copyrights 
Special Attenti-n to Textile Invention 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO 


New York—Boston 











——— | 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building | 
Highest references. Best resu i] eee 
Promptness assured. : 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered || B 


Parks-Cramer Company 


+ Engineers & Contractors 
: { Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
| Profit by  ParkSpray 
> “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE 


Fitchburg Charlotte 
















— Boston 
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Financial—Continued 


erty the center of the city. The 
guthern mill has substantial capital 
value is well as demonstrated earning 


apacity. It increases our southern 
production at a strategic time when 
sotton is liquidated. Now this increase 

capacity in the South means a 
ssening dependence upon our north- 
n | nts.” 

An Interesting Tax Problem 
The sale at sacrifice prices and the 
mndonment of certain coton mills in 
Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
nd states raise some _ interesting 
uestions as to future taxation of 
hese properties and of other property 
n the towns and cities affected. In 
Lowell, for instance, the Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills, Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Lawrence Mig. Co. and Hamil- 
ton Mig. Co. have a total real estate 
and machinery tax valuation of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. The tax 
rate this year was $33.40 per thousand 
lollars and approximated about 9goc 
ser spindle on Lowell’s cotton mills. 
The taxes assessed upon the mills in 
question aggregated about $550,000. 
As near as can be figured the machin- 
ery and real estate of the first three 
mills mentioned sold for about $2.75 
, spindle. In view of conditions in 
the industry in Massachusetts and the 
jact there has been no firm offer for 
the Hamilton plant it is hardly to be 
expected that the property will sell 
fora better price per spindle than the 
ther three plants. If this is the case 
then total sale price of the machinery 





ind real estate of these mills will have 
been about $2,000,000, as compared 
with a tax valuation this year of over 
$16,000,000. If the sale price is to 
become the basis of tax valuation then 
there will be a shrinkage in the aggre- 
gate taxes to be paid by these mills 
to the city of Lowell next year, pro- 
vided the tax rate remains unchanged, 
f about $500,000. The experiences 
f other cities and -towns in New 
England that have lost mills wholly 

in part are relatively the same. 
Whatever may be the method of 
meeting the emergency it cannot fail 
‘0 involve an immediate curtailment 
i community expenditures, and 
greater economy in community ad- 
ministration. It is also possible that 
tmay result in some revision of pres- 
eit methods of valuing industrial 
properties that are partially obsolete 
whose properties for reasons 

to its industry have suffered 


permanent depreciation. It is of in- 
terest to note in this connection, that, 
use of the custom in most New 
ngland states of valuing cotton mill 
roperties on a spindle basis, certain 
Is} found it highly advantage- 
rid of obsolete spindleage, 

ee 





JIVIDEND NOTICE 





TO \HE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
| DRAPER CORPORATION: 


A of $1.00 per share on no 
sain hares of Draper Corporation 
ee has been declared, payable 
oe 427, to stockholders of record 
ea business November 27, 1926. 

B. | [STOW DRAPER, Treasurer. 
en 
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and in some cases to go farther than 
this and make good the decreased pro- 
ductive capacity by operating part of 
the spindleage overtime. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
60 Naumkeag ........... 100 146% — 2% 
DS RPUMBOOE .xccscvecsss 100 68% — \ 
25 West Boylston, pfd... 100 53-54 —25 
1 Dartmouth, com...... 100 105% —14% 
2 Farr Alpaca bakes 100 170 —4 
1 Merchants Mfg........ 100 00% — 3% 
S PEND ea vebnecseeuses 100 $™%. 
2 Gremt Peleciscccncess 1 134% — 4% 
a ee ee 35% + ‘ 
Be SEO. nesedeon sues 100 20 —5 
100 American Rayon...... ase 9% . . 
550 U. S Worsted, com.. ... jie —15e | 
160 U. S. Worsted, 1 pfd. 100 5 — 3% 
34 Pepperell’ Mfg...... 100 1184-118 - 2 
{ Brookside 100 99 
316 Industrial Rayon A oe 44 > 
ERB. capes vesceteseca 100 21 - 4 
75 American, pfd.. 100 8% + % 
50 Nashua, pfd 100 «= 8414-83% 4+ 2% 
26 West Point 100-137-136 + 1 
10 Harmony, pfd 100 6514 16% 
25 Continental ......... 100 60 — 3% 
£: Bleek one: wee 100 80 —20 
310 Hamilton Mfg - 100 ble + Ie 
25 Hamilton Woolen... 100 30 — 31 
5 Bigelow-Htfd., pfd... 100 99 —1 
50 Lancaster, pfd wis 100 4554-45 — 5% 
3 Massachusetts ...... 100 74 le 
10 Merrimack, pfd.. 100 72% + % 
50 Canadian Co., com, A 10 blk —25« 
50 Canadian Cot., com. B 10 © 50e —2h 


1,988 Total. 


Southern Stocks Steady 


Gastonia, N. C., Nov. 27.—No ad- | 


</- 


vances or declines were noted in the | 


market for southern textile stocks dur- 
ing the last week. The average price 


of 25 active common stocks as fur- | 


nished by R. S. Dickson & Co. showed 
a slight decline at the close of the 
week, and registered a price of 110.72 
as compared with the previous week’s 
close of 110.84. The majority of 
higher grade preferred shares held 
firm with practically no changes and 
a fair volume of buying. 


Silk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange 


(Week Ending Nov. 30) 


1926 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
39% 27% Belding Hemingway. 1,600 28% 28 28% 
32% 10% Century Ribbon..... 4,300 16% 1344 13% 
47% 33%, Julius Kayser & Co. 2,700 45% 44 44 
28% 124, H. R. Mallinson..... 1,600 16 15 15 


22 12% Van Raalte & Co 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


BOURMRE. BEM 655 chs cea oe 74 76 
Beacon Mfg. com.......... 125 oid 
eh ae eee eae 97% 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... 95 100 
Booth Mee. Co. PIG: ...02. 93 ag 
SS i EE > Sr cae 118 
BUM SE, CW: oo.uce. s'0.0 0500 ie 58 
City Mig. Co....<. eae 6 99 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com. - 100 105 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... 82% 


Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... Sa 7% 
Gosnold Mills, com......... 13 16 
Gosnold Mills, pfd......... hace 28 
Grinnell Mfg. Co... . 2.0055. 56 62 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 100 ora 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... 50 Girt 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... ars 65 
POUT MMEtE 5 a5 6 cc ce decss = 112° 
DEGNOMOCt WEIS. 6 cscs cscs 12 14 
oo ee 75 78 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com... 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 8214 

0 ala wae o Shale ae 142% 
Nonquitt Spng. Co........ 32 F 
Pemaquid Mills .......... os 26 
WOOT O BENE, vc cess c ccs ay 300 i 
Potomeka Millis .........+:. 63 66 
Ouissett Mills, com......... 107 111 
Quissett Mills, pfd........ 92 a 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com van 11 13 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... aie 30 
NCS ae otahS 6 ean bs 142 nad 
,. wt ae 85 - 
Wamsutta Mills .......... ie né 
Writman BEING is. ciccice 50 54 


Ta Ex dividend. 


(Continued on page 161) 











The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 


Union Mills Ket Burmont Mills 
Rockbourne Mills Burmont, Pa. 


Runnymede Mills Bedford Mills 
Clifton Heights, Pa. ; Bedford City, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 















“Labor Is Efficient’’ 


“It is the belief of the officers of this mill that the Southern 
producer has a big opportunity today. His home market is 
growing tremendously; is, in fact, America’s fastest growing 
market. His labor is efficient. He is convenient to cheap 
power sources in abundance. He has many other factors 
of great importance which cut the cost of production and 
enable him to produce far better values for a given price than 
his Eastern and Mid-Western contemporaries. That this will 
bring increasing numbers of producers South and will greatly 
increase the prosperity of Southern producers is, of course, 


inevitable.” 


Extract from letter of Mr. A. G. 
Dudley of Climax Hosiery Mills, 
Athens, Ga., published in “Manu- 
facturers Record.” 


Information can be had for the asking on conditions affect- 
ing textile manufacturing in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat- 
tanooga District—the territory the Central of Georgia Serves. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West 
Savannah, Ga. 


Ma Tle 
GEORGIA 


| 
| 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St.. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








“Direct to Consumer” 


| COTTON YARNS 


| MERCERIZED 


Johnston Mills Company 


Ply yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING COM- 
PANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, 
knitting and finishing excellence. Full range of 

numbers delivered in any form of put-up, —natural 

| —vgassed—bleached—dyed. 
Single THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all 


plaiting and splicing purposes. 


yarns of 


Available in all 
counts to 100/1 and 120/2—bleached—tinted, or 
dyed 


CARDED and COMBED 


Yarns from the JOHNSTON chain of thoroughly 
modern and capably managed mills are sold under 
the name and added guarantee of each mill that 
these yarns must be satisfactory. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


READING, PA. 


CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 


Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from 48s to 60s, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. The choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 
for its strength, evenness and work- 
able qualities. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, IN¢ 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC FLINT MFG. CO. 
ARROW MILLS, INC, ARKRAY MILLS, INC 





Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


Super Quality 
Plaiting and 


90/2 
100/2 
120/2 
140/2 

















‘‘It oats off 
the cone” 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 





An con Fars | 






(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of) REMARKABLE STRENGTH 
30/1 
40/1 ' 
=: Tinted Yarns| 
| He : Licensed under the 
90/1 Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 
100/1 


Forrest Bidg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


Cad 


| 
| 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market Is 
Unchanged 

CuATTANOOGA, TENN.—No change 
of importance either in price or 
amount of business booked was re- 
in the mercerized and cotton 
yarn market here during the week end- 
ing Nov. 27. Prices are holding 
frm. Quotation on 60s-2 mercerized 
is still at 81 to 83c., while Ios 
carded hosiery cones are listed at 25 

26c. and 18s combed singles at 37 
to 35¢. 

Local spinners and mercerizers re- 
port an average volume of business for 
the week, which means that there has 
been no noticeable increase in orders. 
They are looking forward to better 
business after the first of the year 
pointing out that this is near inven- 
tory time and also that there is some 
doubt in the minds of the knitters with 
regard to prices after the final Gov- 
ernment cotton report is made. 


flected! 


no 
lls 


cone> 


Hanover, Pa. The Revonah Spin- 
ning Mills, noted incorporated last April, 
are carrying on the production of high 
grade jute carpet yarns in tubes, skeins 
and cops, at E. Middle St., having an 
equipment of 1,100 jute spindles. R. M. 
Shafer is president; Robert Hart, treas- 
urer, and Howard Finlay, superintendent. 





For New York spot cotton prices, see page 


Is Yarn Market to Change Soon? 





Spinners Still Holding Above Market, but May Need Business 


in Near 

ARN merchants are beginning to 
wonder when conditions are 

ing to change. Predictions have been 
made that buyers would realize cotton 
had practically touched bottom and 
would operate some distance ahead as 
a consequence. This prediction has 
not been fulfilled in the majority of 


go- 


instances. There are exceptions, 
more particularly in higher priced 
yarn. For instance, it is reported 


that an important knitter has pur- 
chased a year’s supply of mercerized 
yarn—and this is no mean quantity. 
It is said this buyer figured he could 
buy the yarn he used at a level two 
cents under the average price paid for 
the last 14 years. He went so far as 
to declare that if yarn should go two 
cents lower he would buy another 
year’s supply. There are also reports 
of combed yarn purchases as _ far 
ahead as next July. Certain thread 
people are said to have bought ahead 
also, but on the average the buyer is 
holding back, apparently not fully 


Future 


convinced 
reached. 
Will Cotton Go Lower? 
Although no radical dips in the cot- 
ton market have occurred the 
last report, a sagging tendency is 
noted and there is a feeling that be- 
the first of the year raw 
rial may touch lower levels. No great 
difference is anticipated but nothing 
can be seen in the present situation 
to put the market up materially. It 
prices should strengthen and the ten- 
dency be unmistakably upward, it is 
believed yarn buyers would be much 
more willing to anticipate their re 
quirements. It is so near the end of 
the year that it is hardly expected 
commitments will be made of any 
moment that would involve larger in 
ventories. This may be said with 
reservations for, as intimated above, 
if a change should occur it would 
doubtless drive a good many into the 
market in anticipation of an advance. 
The majority of spinners continue 


the bottom has been 


since 


fore mate 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


141. For staple 


cotton prices, 


see page 143 


very firm in their ideas, especially on 
staple numbers. For instance, on 
30s-2 warps a yarn agent stated this 
week he had made inquiries of four 
mills and every one of them quoted 
37c. To be sure in one case this was 
a decline from the figure lately asked 
but this price is above anything that 
the buyer will pay and the agent in- 
volved was inclined to the belief that 
there might be an agreement to hold 
for this basis, not only on the specific 
count mentioned but on others rela- 
tively high. On knitting yarn prac- 
tically the same condition exists. Ap- 
parently there has been only a small 
business on of late and 
spinners can deliver yarn out of stock. 
It is impossible to persuade the spin- 
ner to accept anything under 27'4c. 
and the majority are asking 28c. At 
the same time New York State knit- 
ters are talking 25c. as a fair pur- 
chase price and are not willing to 
consider current quotations. 


22S 


cones 


May Need Business 
lhe opinion is beginning to prevail 
that before long may be 
more amenable to propositions than 
they have been since the break in cot- 
ton. Doubtless many of the latter 
own raw material at a comparatively 


spinners 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


p level and are holding yarn or 
stocking up with yarn on which they 
expect to realize a more favorable 
proiit later on. In the meantime they 

passing business which undoubt- 
edly would show them a profit. Iso- 
jated instances are reported of low 
priced sales and in quantities which 

| take these buyers out of the mar- 
ket for some time. If the dealer 
maintains his attitude of aloofness for 
any length of time it may transpire 
that the spinner will be in need of 
business and be more willing to sell 
his product than he is today. Yarn 
houses have still to be convinced that 


1 


to buy for their own account on to- 
day’s market is the proper thing to do. 
They contend that based on today’s 
cotton market yarn is not cheap and 
that they would not be warranted in 
accumulating a stock of yarns on the 
current basis. It is probably true 
of them, as of the consumer, that 
if the cotton market should show an 
unmistakable change in trend they 
would buy a fair supply, to be deliv- 
ered during the first six months of 
next year. Changes in the selling 
end of the yarn market with losses 
which have been sustained by a good 
many houses lead to the belief that 
accumulations of stock by the dealer 
for the purpose of realizing a profit 
are not likely to be of any such vol- 
ume as in the past. The merchandis- 
ing of yarn has been a most disap- 
pointing proposition in many cases 
and the yarn trade is not likely to be 
the speculative factor that it has been. 


Spinners’ Prices a Basis 

As a consequence of this probable 
change the likelihood of as big a 
spread between actual selling prices 
and spinners’ quotations is not as 
great as in the past two or three years. 
In other words, the actual price at 
which the consumer of yarn operates 
in the future is likely to be compara- 
tively close to the quotation which is 
made by the spinner. Business on 
the latter’s books today, it is believed, 
involves a good many short sales 
which have been made for delivery in 
October, November and December. 
The prospect of short selling on any 
large scale in the future is not very 
bright. It is possible dealers would 
be willing to sell at a figure below the 
market that would involve, if they 
are obliged to cover, the loss of part 
of their commission or possibly they 
might buy today in the belief that be- 
tween now and the first of the year 
there would be further recessions to a 
Price sufficiently low as to eliminate 
their commission entirely, but beyond 
this it is not the general belief the 
yarn dealer will go. In other words, 
the outlook for 1927 is for more con- 
Servative business, which while it 
may mean a smaller aggregate for the 
Majority of yarn houses, nevertheless 
Will involve less risk and inversely 
more profit on the business taken. 


H RTFORD, CONN. The American 
Wir nold Co. has changed its name to 
the \Viremold Co. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc.| 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


Agents for American Yarn & 
Processing Co. 

The American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C., has ap- 
pointed Burns-Parr, Inc., Mariner & 
Merchants Bldg., Third and Chestnut 
streets, as sales representatives for 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory as 
of Dec. 1. American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co. spins and mercerizes high | 
grade combed and carded yarns, 16s | 
to 100s, single and ply warps, skeins, | = 
tubes and cones. | 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N..C. 
















VAN COURT CARWITHEN: 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 





May Open Office for Export) 
Business at Chattanooga | 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Guy King, | 
veteran foreign trade expert and for 
nearly 20 years Cuban Consul at At- 
lanta, plans to open a general textile | 
export office to handle business with | 
Cuba and South America in particu- | 
lar, in Chattanooga shortly, according 
to T. H. McKinney of the National | 
Yarn & Processing Co. Mr. King | 
will represent several leading textile 
manufacturers of this city, the Na- 
tional concern being among them. 

Mr. King is now on a trip to Uru- 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
guay, Chile and Argentina in connec- : 
tion with the venture. He has already C TTO 
decided to open the office here if his | O N AND RAYON YARNS 
trip to South America does not de- z 
ia some unforeseen condition in Mariner & Merchant Bldg. 
the way of export business with that 
country. 

Local textile men believe that this 
will be the first office of its kind ever 
opened in the South. At present | 
nearly all textile exports are made | 
through New York brokers and ex-| 
porters. The idea is to make ship- | 
ments through Mobile and New Or- 
leans, effecting a considerable saving 
in time and freight. 





Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 








Yarns 
of Quality 






FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Bureau of Standards Experi- 
Cotton Yarns 


ments with Twist 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Data on the 
physical properties of cotton yarns of 
different twists now are being compiled 
at the Bureau of Standards following 
comprehensive tests. Twist is a pri- 
mary factor in production costs and 
the lack of fundamental knowledge of 
the effect of different twist factors, 
as a consequence, is frequently a 
serious handicap in cotton manufac- 
turing. In the Bureau’s experimental 
cotton mill, quantities of seven sizes 
of yarns, each with seven twist fac- 
tors, on single and double roving 
mill organizations for both carded 
and combed types, have been made. 
These have been subjected to the 
following physical tests: Size, twist, 
angle of twist, diameter, and break- 
ing strength, using single strand and 
skein methods. 


Philadelphia 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





Avucusta, Ga. The City of Augusta 
has filed application with the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to 
raise the dam situated seven miles above 
the city about 18 inches in order to in- 
crease the waterpower for several tex- 
tile plants here. 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


180-182 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE.R.I, 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaitins 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write ‘us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Te Me 


DELMONT 
“YARNS: 















I 


TAA 





— 





TUCKASEGEE 


ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
Single : BLEACHED 
SPINNING CO. and Ply soe AIR DRIED 
Mount Holly, N. C. 
Knockin 
(Ta & : . “ 4S 

i Wh We've often referred to Belmont Yarns as 
TUCKAJSEGEE WW) ‘“‘super-mercerized yarns”—because we believe 


Pa) tii Les ee ‘ 
it. 


MOUNT HOLLY 
~-c 


To go through our plant you would under- 
stand. The layout, machinery, the opera- 


tives—all bespeak quality of the highest order. 
48s All Pli ipti des we 

esand Descriptions Belmont Yarns are bidding and bidding big. 
The high and uniform quality of these yarns Write for samples. 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 


from raw material to finished yarn. 





BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 
Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 

















Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 






BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Ws HN 4 . — CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
DS° IANA‘: FAMES 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150.000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN NC. BELMONT YARNS 
GEN: SALES MGR: 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930: 31:32 CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


November Yarn Volume Good 





Dealers Report Active Month Although Smaller than October 
—Apparent that Stocks Are Not Large 


PHILADELPHIA. 
a there has been a 
slightly easier trend in prices, 
manufacturers being able to shade 
last week’s prices by a half cent in 
counts such as 30s-2 warps for exam- 
ple, stability of the market continues 
to be its most noticeable characteris- 
tic. This is particularly apparent in 
view of the decrease in volume of 
yarn sold during the last two weeks. 
Demand from manufacturers has de- 
clined during this period as compared 
with that in October, which was a 
good month, being equal with most 
spinners and dealers to that of Sep- 
tember. Sales began to decline just 
before Thanksgiving and this trend 

has continued up until the present. 


While trading has become less 
active than October and also in com- 
parison with early weeks of Novem- 
ber the market cannot be termed 
quiet or dull. There is a steady buy- 
ing movement although large amounts 
are not involved. This is illustrated 
by the report of many houses here 
that the month of November was a 
good one although not quite as large 
as that of September or October. 


Several Large Inquiries 

Yet there have been several in- 
quiries in the market this week for 
large amounts, showing certain manu- 
facturers believe present prices are 
attractive, one offer being for more 
than 500,000 lbs., of carded weaving 
yarn for delivery after the first of 
the year. In this instance the manu- 
facturer offered to take that amount 
at prices averaging two cents under 
the lowest now reported. He found 
spinners unwilling to figure on that 
low a basis at this time. 


Such sized offers are the exception 
as manufacturers and weavers espe- 
cially are reluctant to figure far into 
next year and see no reason to cover 
their requirements that far in advance. 
They feel there is little possibility of 
prices advancing and so long as they 
are able to secure immediate delivery 
of yarns required from dealers’ stocks 
here there is little likelihood they will 
follow the policy of several knitters 
and cover their needs up to the middle 
of next year. 

This policy of conservative buying 
is not expected to change materially 
this month at least, as manufacturers, 
as is usual this time of the year, are 
beginning to talk of their desire to 
keep inventories as small as possible as 
the end of the year approaches. At 
the same time there is a concerted 
teel'ng among them that spinners are 
Operiting more actively at this time 


than actual sales and consumption of 
yar; warrant and for this reason it 
IS their belief larger stocks in spin- 
hers hands will have accumulated by 


the frst of the year which will cause 


yarn prices to become proportionately 
easier at that time. 

As the end of the year approaches 
it is apparent that yarn stocks are 
not large either in spinners’ or manu- 
facturers’ hands. Whether present 
production of yarns is causing them 
to increase is not yet discoverable, and 
as a good volume of business is ex- 
pected by local cotton manufacturers, 
spinners and dealers look forward to 
active trading shortly after the first 
of the new year. 

Combed and mercerized yarns are 
dull in sympathy with the rest of 
the market. The former is slightly 
firmer than last week in that prices 
have not declined further and there 
is a firmer trend on the part of combed 
spinners who state these yarns have 
reached such low levels they now 
prefer to refuse to accept additional 
business at prices that mean a loss 
to them or permit them to do no more 
than secure cost. 

Combed spinners have 30 days or 
more business on their books at pres- 
ent, several groups of these mills 
having sufficient business to run them 
through the month of January and 
while there are several that will take 
a certain amount of business at pre- 
vailing prices it is stated that manu- 
facturers would find it impossible to 
buy any large quantity or to contract 
far ahead with combed spinners at 
present market levels. Sales of two- 
ply comber for mercerizing have 
been recently reported as low as 58c 
for 60s-2, which is given as cost by 
several spinners and is seven cents 
under the figure named by another 
large group as their minimum limit 
for new business. 


Mercerized Yarns Spotty 

Mercerizers report a spotty de- 
mand so far as new orders are con- 
cerned with a majority o hosiery 
manufacturers buying a few cases at 
a time, displaying comparatively little 
interest in placing contracts. The last 
few weeks have resulted in a less 
active condition among mercerizers, a 
majority of whom report a lower rate 
of operation than in October. These 
factors believe the lull is a temporary 
and largely a seasonal one as they 
believe there is a large amount of 
this business to be placed. 

Carded weaving yarns have sold 
slightly lower than a week ago, 
manufacturers reporting purchases 
of 20s-2 warps of average qual- 
ity as low as 28c and of 30s-2 
warps at 34c although dealers 
state they have not sold any appre- 
ciable quantities lower than 28%c 
and 34%c, both of which they assert 
have been named for delivery after 
the first of the year. Sales of yarn 
from stock or for delivery during 
the present month have been made at 
prices a half cent higher than these. 
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of Quality 


FALSE RECKONING 





It is false economy to buy 
cheap yarns— 


Consider a slight difference 
in wastage in favor of the 
better Cannon Quality 
yarn, from Winding, Knit- 
ting, Cutting, Bleaching, 
and you have more than 
the slight 
difference in price. The 
intelligent knitter buys 


QUALITY ALWAYS. 


overcome 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 


Standard 
of 


Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “‘standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Mercerized Yarn 


lard 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 
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Weaving and Knitting 
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Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 


30’s to 70’s 


Uniformity—the greatest quality in 
manufacture—is insured with Dixie 
Yarns—because absolute uniformity 
is preserved in every step of its 
manufacture from raw cotton to the 
finished product. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 





Firmness of Some Spinners Offset 
by Others’ Weakness 

Boston.—Hand-to-mouth buying is 
the rule in almost all departments of 
the cotton yarn market, and unléss 
there is some unforeseen development 
will continue the policy of most 
buyers until well after the opening of 
the new year. The increased price 
firmness of many spinners has no 
other effect than to restrict trading, 
as buyers are finding little difficulty 
in securing such yarn as they need 
ior near delivery at prices current 
during the last few weeks. 

The greatest price firmness is 
shown by spinners of medium and 
fine count carded and combed 
yarns requiring middling and higher 
grades of cotton, the premiums on 
which continue high. Asking prices 
of northern spinners and of southern 
spinners of high grade yarns have not 
changed materially, but on lower 
qualities it.is apparent that spinners 
have gone the limit in price cutting 
and are now inclined to hold for a 
small profit. Nevertheless, most of 
the moderate business put through 
on the latter class of yarn has been 
at practically unchanged prices. 
Should the present high premiums be 
maintained on middling and higher 
grades of staple cottons it is inevi- 
table that yarn prices must advance, 
but it is a fact that few spinners look 
for a continuance of such abnormal 
premiums. 

Eastern spinners of combed and fine 
count yarns are better employed than 
at any time since last spring, yet very 
few are operating at better than 50 to 
75% of capacity. Excepting upon 
yarns of special construction there is 
very little money in this business, and 
although increased interest is shown 
by many users in quality yarns this 
has not yet developed into business of 
volume. 


Cheap Cotton Blankets Im- 
ported 


WasHIncTON, D. C.—According to 
Department of Commerce figures, 81,- 
778 cotton blankets valued at $41,332, 
were imported during the month of 
September. This is a little over 50c 
per blanket. For the nine months 
period ending September, 1926, the 
imports of cotton blankets totalled 
378,581, with a value of $213,883. 
The Department of Commerce did not 
give any figures for last year. 


To Handle Fitchburg “Sase” 
Yarns 

The Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co. 
announces the appointment of Camp- 
bell & Van Olinda, Utica, N. Y., 
an’ Chattanooga, Tenn., as_ sales 
agents for their “Sase” yarns in addi- 
tion to their own organization and 


to |. B. Jameison Co., Boston, and 
E. \V. Dutton, Inc., New York City. 


Waste Trade Contracting 





Slower Than Last Year and on 
Lower Bases 

Boston.—No material change in 
the cotton waste market. Prices on 
most wastes are what a buyer is will- 
ing to pay. Picker and fly are un- 
saleable at a profit. There are rumors 
that southern ordinary mill run 
threads have been bought on an east- 
ern delivered price of 734c. The sit- 
uation in gunny bagging is one of 
demoralization. The latest official 
crop estimate has had no effect either 
on cotton or its wastes. Whatever 
be the explanation cotton is showing 
great stability between 12%-13¢. 
Linters, picker and fly, constitute a 
low priced trinity, whether headed 
for still lower levels no one can say. 
An immense output of these com- 
modities is inevitable. 

The market is reducing its stocks 
of old materials as fast as possible 
and yet there is considerable quanti- 
ties of stuffing wastes and inferior 
spinnables yet to be moved. Interest 
in contracting is much less than a 
year ago. There will be no rush to 
place contracts. As to comber, pre- 
vailing high price balls up the situa- 
tion badly from the contracting angle. 
A year ago at this time not a few 
southern contracts had already been 
placed at moderately high prices 
which fell to a rather lower level 
when the weight of the low grade 
cotton began to exert its influence. 
Early 1926 contracts for combers 
were made on an 824% basis; for 
peeler strips 75%, and 70% for up- 
land strips. Later contracts were 
made on a basis of 68-70% for peeler 
strips and 621%4% for upland strips. 

Some contracts have been placed 
in the South. The 1927 season is 
nevertheless slow in opening. Peeler 
comber has been taken it is said on 
a 70-75% basis, peeler strips at 
62%4% and upland strips, 45% or 
below. Contracting in the North is 
well behind schedule and no reliable 
information is obtainable. The local 
spot market is easier, the best comber 
down to 11c. The situation in linters 
is no more encouraging than in 
waste. Consumers stocks November 
I, were 100,000 bales, as compared 
with 83,000 bales a year ago. Con- 
sumption in October amounted to 
75,537. bales, as compared with 
77,106 bales in October 1925. Mill 
run linter ranges from 3c for fair to 
3¢@c for good. Spinning linter is 
quoted 5-6c and there is not much of 
it around. 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
Peeler comber ........-00-6 11 —11%c. 
Peeler GCripe ...cccvcsves » 9%—10c. 
Egyptian comber .......... 9 — 9ke. 
Choice willowed fly......... 4 — Be. 
Choice willowed picker..... 8 — 4e. 
SE IIE cos ot ve san ee eke 13 —1l14c. 
Linters (mill rum).....cccee 8— 4c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 10%—1le 
PERG WIE COD. 2 ccccscaess 10 —l1le. 





Paterson, N. J. The Capital Ribbon 
Co., which formerly operated a plant 
at 110 Straight St., is out of business. 
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Experience linked with Service Insure your entire satisfaction 


Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


83 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE JOHN F.TRAINOR CoO, 
COTTON YARNS 


NATIONAL CITY BUILDING 
17 EAST 42 5» STREET NEW YORK 


C YOK DOLCVS roy 


GATE Manufacturers of 
CITY Superior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON HAROLD W LEARY YARNS 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


































TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
} PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bidg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago | 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 





SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Jos. Newburger, President 
D. W. Brooks, Vice President 
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Thirty-three Years of Study 


A business which first serves its* clients’ in- 
terests makes itself_proportionately successful. 


Back"in 1893 we began our study. We set our 
standard of value high, thoroughly analysed 
our product, and carefully pondered the indi- 
vidual needs and requirements_of our clients. 


Today, all over the world, spinners buy 
‘according to Newburger.’’ ‘Today we have 
established ourselves as cotton authorities. 


As usual our clients’ interests still come first 
for you see in this way we both win. May 
** Cotton Headquarters ’’ serve you too? 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
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W. H. Willey, Vice President ; Sli 
Norman Monaghan, Secy-Tréasurer } 7 





NEWBURGER 


COTTON COMPANY ? 


INCORPORATED 
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Cotton Eases under Offerings 


Slightly Easier Spot Basis Reported—Some Trade Orders 
Withdrawn—Good Buying on Declines 


J HETHER it has resulted from 
some falling off in trade de- 
mand or from an increase in Southern 
spot offerings, the cotton market has 
shown rather a reactionary tendency 
during the past week. There was buy- 
ing before Thanksgiving on a belief 
that the stopping of the first Decem- 
ber notices in the market, would be 
followed by an advance. The idea be- 
hind it evidently was that buying or- 
ders had previously been withheld 
owing to uncertainty with reference 
to the showing of the last Government 
crop report and the effect of Decem- 
ber tenders, which would come into 
the market after the Thanksgiving 
Day adjournment, if December showed 
no weakness. It happened that the 
December notices representing about 
80,000 bales of cotton were promptly 
stopped and that December went to a 
premium later but the failure of this 
to bring in the expected buying was 
evidently a disappointment to old 
longs. At any rate liquidation devel- 
oped at the opening of the week and 
prices worked down to within a few 
points of the low levels touched on 
the declines of late last September. 
lhe decline was accompanied by re- 
ports of freer spot offerings in the 
South, and rumors or something 
rather stronger than rumors, that 
some of the trade buying orders in 
the market here had been either with- 
drawn or buying limits reduced. 
There has not been enough Southern 
selling to suggest any general weak- 
ness in the spot situation, but there 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Nov. 24. High Low Dec. 1 Change 





De ber 12.66 12.34 12.35 —.15 
Janua 12.61 12.14 12.14 —.42 
Fet y 12.66 12.26 12.26 —.40 
Mar 12.82 12.38 12.38 —.39 
Apr 12.88 12.49 12.49 39 
Ma 13.04 12.61 12.61 —.38 
Ju Bank 13.08 12.70 12 — .38 
Ju . 1 12.80 12.8 —.38 
A os 13.2 12.87 12.87 —.38 
s ber 1 9 13.05 13.0 1 
0 - 1 2 1 } 12.98 1 M 32 
N ber 2 : 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Fr 13.05c. 12.61¢. 6.92d 
s 12.95c. 12.49c. 6.96d 
M 12.90¢. 12.49¢. 6.87d 
T 12. 80 12.28¢. 6.854 
W lay, Dec. 1. 12.60c. 12.18 6.754 
Ti ty; Dee. 3:... W2.dbe. 12.00c. 6.59d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Dec. 1 Week Year 
Ga n 12.25 630, 233 
N rleans 12.18 449,509 
M 11.7 28, 204 
Sa ah 11.90 101,168 
Ur on 5 42,590 
W gton i 36,410 
Ne 11.88 146, 693 
Ba r 12.25 776 
Au A 11.75 113,210 
Me acents 12.50 219,172 
St A 12.25 8, 854 12,355 
H port... 12.15 905, 968 707,849 
L ROO. ciijeccc 11.95 78,031 59,315 
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seems little doubt that the South has 
shown more disposition to sell, and 
that the basis has been a shade easier 
on the lower grades if not on some 
of the better qualities. It not infre- 
quently happens that cotton held off 
the market during October and No- 
vember, when the movement is usually 
at its height is offered a little more 
freely with the approach of the holi- 
days, and it is this that has given rise 
to the near-tradition of a late autumn 
or as some say, a December dip in the 
market. 


On the whole, it would appear that 
the more bearish average of sentiment 
noted here toward the end of this week 
was based upon this expectation of 
increased spot offerings before the 
holidays. At present prices, few if 
any are inclined to take a bearish view 
of cotton as a long range proposition. 

Very little conjecture has _ been 
heard as to the showing of the next 
and last Government crop report of 
the season. According to a private 
report published here during the week 
about 3 per cent of the actual growth 
will not be picked this season, which 
would reduce an 18% million bale 
crop to about 18 million bales. 


The following table will show Wed- 


nesday’s closing quotations in the’ 


leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons: 


Market 2 1 Ch’ ge year Sales 
Galveston »~ 2 12.2 - ) 20.35 6. R98 
New Orleans 12.47 12.18 —29 19. & 43,153 
Mobile — ss 12.00 11.75 25 19.3 476 
Savannah ; 12.12 11.99 —22 19.76 2,183 
Norfolk aeenia 5 11.88 19.94 2,715 
New York.... 12.60 = 1.1 0 
Augusta 11.75 2 
Memphis 12.50 ) 8, 656 
St. Louls..... 12.2 0 
Houston 12.15 2 123 
Dallas 11.25 ( 19.95 9 35 





Liverpool 6.75d 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on con 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES) 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 





M. F 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05 83t 1.14f 
8.G.M 1.00¢ 1.00¢ .90T 68+ got 
G.M -75t 7st .75t 53t 66t 
8. M ; 50t 50T 50+ 38t 14+ 
8. L. M 1.25* 1.50% 1.25* 1.25* 06* 
L. M s 3.25* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 2.38* 
S. G. 0.** 5 25* 6.00® 5.50*® 4.50* 3.55* 
G.O 6.50* 7.50* 7.00% 6.00* 4.98* 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M ; 75* 1.00* .50* 50* 71* 
OWE ck ices 1.00* 1.50* 1.00* 1.00* 1.16* 
Be nase 2.50* 3.00* 2.50* 2.50* 2.53% 
D.. 4a we. 4.00* 4.50* 4.00* 4.00* 3.75* 
L."M.** : 6.00* 6.50* 5.50* 5.50* 5.22* 
YELLOW?STAINED 

ccna . 2.25*93.00* 2.00* 2 

S. MF... ....... B72 Fae 3. 3 

M.** sceveveee 4.008 94.00% 3.25% 3.3 

BLUE STAINED 

G.M.*........... 2.50% 3.00* 2.00* 2.00% 2.18% 
Go ee ca. .. 3.00® 3.50* 2.75* 2.75* 2.89% 
Mica tac stance 4.00* 4.00* 3.75* 3.75* 3.75° 





*Off middling. t Middling. 
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The Count and 
The ‘Twist 


There is invariably definite satis- 
faction in dealing with Quissett. 
In the matter of specifications for 
instance. You want a certain 
count, a certain twist. Quissett 
methods permit of no discrepancy. 
A yarn order is always filled 
exactly. 


Quissett vigilance knows no let- 


up. These yarns are processed by 
the highest types of operatives. 
Imperfections are quickly pounced 
on. No stone is left unturned to 
see that the potential customer re- 
ceives the count and the twist he 
orders. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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~ ACME 


SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 

















or Skeins 


DIXIE mexcerniziNG CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA | 












COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





WHITE and COLORED 





The Halliwell! Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNINC COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


| MERCERIZE 






| STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
DURHAM SPINNING MILLS Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 


MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON hcl on 
American Casualty Bldg. ait oalendee tat 
COTTON YARNS 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 


Carded 26s to 30s 
Representatives 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


Reading, Pa. | 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 
PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 
H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Varn 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Statesville, N. C. | . ‘ , 
D. F. WALLACE Carded 20s 
Jenkins Bldg. | 


Comber Mercerized 


Selling Agents for 


Philadelphia Chattanooga 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONAL D 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg 


| O. S. HAWES & BRO. 





IULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
TUBES 


Combed & Carded 40s to 120s 





| 
| CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warp: 





ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 






DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
SINGLE and PLY 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirsis. in’ “Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 








COTTON "YARNS Son suaseeas 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


| 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK | 


| FALL RIVER, MASS. 


CHICAGO 








Flax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & cook,” INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. W YORK 
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For Woolen Mills} WE SELL 
a Specialty § DIRECT 








ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | 


Mercerized Yarns by | WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON | 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 





— 


“fl 





EASTERN OR SOUTHERN | 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


SELL DIRECT 









|| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NSOR Locks, CONN. 
COTTON YARNS 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS on etme; Re: 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


Give the high 
Silk-like lustre 





PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 





135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


yd 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of mae 
Trucks and Teams with experienc 
employees. Representatives at all Ter- 
minal Stations and Wharves daily. Cart- 
age prices quoted upon inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 
Established 1873 















LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 





grade: 
Man: 
opinio 
s out 


Mem 
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Cotton—Continued 


staple Demand Slack 





Probably Due to Price Resistance 


—Call for Low Grades 


Mewruis, TENN., Nov. 29.—Mill de- 

mand for cotton in this market has 
tapered off considerably. This may be 
due to unwillingness to stand the 
stiffer basis now being asked for white 
cottons. Most of the orders in the 
market are for low middling and strict 
low middling leaf of middling and 
trict middling color full 1 1/16 to 114 
in, staple. Such cottons are becoming 
sarcer and correspondingly hard to 
buy, owners being inclined to hold. 
[he leaf content has been heavier this 
vear than usual and the color has been 
gradually getting worse for several 
weeks. 

The low grades, heretofore neg- 
lected, are in somewhat better re- 
jest at first hands but at very cheap 
prices ; it is believed that shippers and 
exporters are short important quan- 
tities of the low grades but they have 
heen in no hurry to cover. All agree 
that low grades will be plentiful and 
many express the opinion that the 
number of low grade bales will be 
as large as came from last year's 
crop, although the percentage of low 
grades may be smaller. 

Many in the trade here express the 
opinion that the Government estimate 
is out of line with ginnings of Nov. 
4. However, the bales are running 
heavy, a fact which would probably 
swell the ginnings two or three hun- 
dred thousand bales if computed in 
300-pound equivalents. It is a fact 
also that every State, with the ex- 
ception of Oklahoma and Texas, has 
in some previous year ginned more 
cotton after Nov. 13 than would be 
necessary to make the- Government 
estimate this year, and, admittedly, 
this is an unusually late crop. 

Cotton was sold here at the follow- 
ing prices during the week: Middling 
1 3/16 in. at 17%c., strict low mid- 
ding 1 3/16 in. at 16'%4c., strict mid- 
ling 1 1/16 to 1% in. at 15c., low 
middling 11% in. at I2c., strict mid- 
ling 1 1/16 in. at 14%c, strict low 
middling 1 1/16 in. at 12c., low mid- 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Nov. 27. Nov. 20 
ts Average......... 12.19 12.19 
RPE os aagsenseeaces os 12.50 12.50 


Premium Staples 
iles From Factor’s Tables at Memphis 
a t Middling Prices Steady 
; ..154@16\c 
..++017% @1814¢ 
..24 @25c 


Current Sales 


For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
al : 0.600 46,150 34,300 


luded.... 13,950 28,90 


M 173,692 258,041 206,193 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
25, 762 32,566 20,278 

44,505 
239, 73% 
45,518 
402,912 
145, 898 
—) ,013 








dling 1 1/16 in. at 11'%4c., strict good 
ordinary, bright, 1 1/16 in. at IIc., 
strict middling full 1 in. at 12.90 to 
13'%4c., and strict low middling, dull 
at 11%c. 


Low Grades Easier 
High Grade Domestic Staples Firm 
—Egyptians Decline Again 

Boston, Dec. 1.—With the excep- 
tion of an easing of basis on grades 
lower than middling there has been 
no important price change within the 
week in premium and extra staple 
domestic cottons other than that due 
to the decline in futures. Basis 1s 
held very firmly on middling and 
higher grades although some spinners 
report ability to pick up an increasing 
number of small lots at concessions of 
50 points or so. Spinners’ needs ap 
pear to be very small at present, and 
they are not only confident of being 
able to pick up considerable quantities 
of “Christmas cotton” at concessions, 
but are equally confident that basis 
will move in their favor as soon as 
present urgent demand from shippers 
is satisfied. It is a notable fact, how- 
ever, that shippers are but little 
easier to deal with for spring deliv- 
ery than for immediate shipment, but 
that may be due to the fact that hav- 
ing been burnt once they are. still 
afraid of the fire. 

The Egyptian market has continued 
its decline with Uppers still showing 
the greatest weakness. The later are 
off approximately 100 points for the 
week and Sak. about 75 points. The 
margins between the December and 
February Upper options and _ the 
January and March Sak. options are 
practically unchanged. Domestic 
spinners are showing little interest in 
the market and it is receiving little 
support from foreign spinners. Even- 
tually the wide margin between the 
price of Uppers and of similar 
domestic cottons must either depress 
prices of the latter or stimulate de- 
mand tor Uppers, but buyers continue 
to hold off in the expectation of a 
further decline. High grade Sak. 
remains relatively firm at 31 to 32c 
with Pima No. 2s held about 3c 
higher in price. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 





ae S| eee ee 17 torSe 
1 1/16 in, to % Im...... 16%tol7%c. 17%tolS\c. 
BPR: Bis cncecccccavcecsces 17%etol 8 18%tol9 
Re PUN Re a cana vee ence 18%tol9%c. 1914to20% 
BD 36 Tas initokenisvctacece 23 to25c. 25 to 


Basis on N. Y. March 12.39 


John Malloch & Co.. Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Dec.-Jan. shipment as 
Medium Sakellarides 26%4c, off Séc. 
Medium Uppers, 18c, off 7c, from 
Nov. E7. 
Dec. 1 on the Alexandria exchange 
Dec. Uppers $16.05, off 
g7c, Jan. Sak. $24.90, off 76c from 
Nov. 23. 


follows: 


They report closing prices 


as follows: 





Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded . Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
E. L. HICKS 
Reading, Pa. 

HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, *s4'° 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 





_ JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


velite YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 





| Minerva Yarns “.o¢3ue" IHEP ITKIN WORSTED CO. 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 

| Shinar: Wilk: Hiliin<4 006 Shieailiaes White, Colors and Heather Mixtures 

t Sell Direct and Through 





aaa WALTER D. LARZELERE, 1706 PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, (a. | 
1. Waele Coe es Lo... | 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St, Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
Y ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 











TOPS YARNS 
COLORS, OXFORDS cupW:,€:GAUNT & CO. J.E.DUVAL | 
AND FANCY MIXES 12 BOSTON PHILADELPHIA *PHILADELPHIA. | 


Saul, and English Spun Worsted 
F rench Spun Worsted Merino 


Re ntatives; yen E. Ge — ey Nathan, 69 Prentiss Si. 
GELES—Arthur Bon e, 698 S 


CHATTANOOG A—Campbell & Van Guess, os James ciate ee a F FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


= WORSTED woo ten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


| GRUNDY & CO., IN. YARNS 








New eS rnerem Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tops and Worsted Yarns | PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
FOR 


| Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both i in my and Mixtures: 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. Star Worsted Company 
ee oe ee YA RNS | 


FITCHBURG ASS. 


- J. ice 
WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
| 166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 






—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 









| Cr Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
lestipemeniern JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


WORSTED, MOHAIR YARNS | 
AND IOV Lis FT 
ane here gala ra. 


ra THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | WORSTED YARNS 
| Manufacturers of _WORSTED Y ARNS 


Rockwell Woolen Co.. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of \\ 
moose WARNS 
and MERINO | 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING | 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decerating Yaros |) 


(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 





In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
SS —| 


Centredale Worsted Mills WORSTED E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


Rayon—Rayon and Silk Waste| 
Centerdale — | 








Maanexit Spinning Co. 
BSTER, MASS. 






“Sinners of 


FINE WOOLEN WV . Y —“SPINRAY” 
INO eaving arns 
R. I. YARNS Se 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New 7 rk 








ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


— 
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Topmakers Try to 
Meet Spinners’ View 


Medium to Low Grades Down 
2-3e—Need of Business Not Low 
Wools the Cause 
Boston.—Tops grading from 58s 
down to 46s have been marked down 
approximately 2c per pound. This 
action has been taken not because it 
is any easier to buy topmaking wools 
but simply because business is small 
and badly wanted. Spinners are con- 
stantly offering less money for tops 
and topmakers are apparently at the 
point of making their final concessions 
unless it should happen that the wool 
market should sometime in the near 
future register a good sized decline. 
Several of the larger topmakers seem 
agreed positively, first that conces 
sions fail to bring in business, and 
second, that at present prices the top- 
maker can just about get out whole. 
Business nevertheless continues to be 
offered at $1.15 for 58s, $1.25 for 
Y, blood and $1.35 for fine. 
Transactions in cashmere noils oc- 
cur only at rare intervals. The 
business in these commodities is done 
cheaply by two houses and for the 
most part direct with the mills. To 
one of these houses there arrived re- 
cently 25 bales. In camel hair noils 
there is a relatively larger business. 
Fine re-combed noils are scarce and 
quoted as high as $1.70. 
combing 


first 


SI.25: 


Fine 
quoted 
second quality 98c; third quality 65c. 
In mohair noils there is a little call 
for fine kid. 
ter condition 


noils are 


Bright low noil, in bet- 
than the usual carpet 
noil, was sold early in the week at 
35¢ Mohair noils of the carpet 
variety are quoted 30-32c. Produc- 
tion of wool noils is. on the increase. 
The output of these materials follows 
closely the rise or fall in the activity 
of wool combs. Government figures 
indicate that the activity of wool 
combs for October was 90.3% as 
compared with 84% in September. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Bost 
Fine ps oston 


ee owe Gas ou a a 64- 8 : 
Super’ bias’ .°:7'° 0") 94-20-8100 
Half ee ka (60—62s) 1.28— 1.30 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.17- 1.20 
Aver. % blood ....... (56s) 1.10- 1.12 
mw % blood...... (52-568) 1.02— 1.03 
High 4 blood........ (50s) .97-  .98 
46s Whisk Gide 44696 G RS al -87- .88 
BS eect Lae tees -82- .83 
= wae lats aft inte digtces stoic a 
We +050. 045.6600 06686 000.006 -80- .81 
i. ops—Bradford 
re Fa GIN oe ar aaa a he Sine (70s) 51d 
Hal. oo peeascnewcoonsees (64s) 47d 
Hal ES ey pare (60s) 42d 
a EN oe dine cnc (58s) 39d 
Thre-eighths blood........ (56s) 32d 
Qua I og asin ioe Sk 5s (50s) 2nd 
MOM aioe vs cady os ce (46s)  21%4 
ri ils—Boston 
He Sawa a Mepis blab wis ok $.80- $.83 
al EE an .70- 73 
, ae  eeetee .63- 65 
I ve EE a iins:.€ scone soa .60- 63 
Hi. i AAS See 57- 58 
4 4 Serer 55- .58 
i“ CDw Se oes 0 sacl aie mais ets 50+ .51 
i. * * 40 We Ne eanals 0's eae vibe -48- 50 
Bee acer earner: eee 45- .47 


More Dress Goods Yarns Sold 





Volume Taken Estimated 


to be 


Twice That of Last 


Year—Price Stabilization Effected 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LTHOUGH there is no spurt in 
men’s wear, dress LOC ids or outer 
wear yarns and manufacturers as a 
group are unwilling to cover their needs 
beyond the first of the year, a healthy 
condition exists, giving the outlook for 
the first part of next year at least a 
promising aspect. At this time a year 
ago there was a larger volume of busi- 
ness being placed for delivery far 
ahead both in weaving and knitting 
yarns and this gave spinners the en 
couragement to raise prices which in 
turn later resulted in a sharp contrac- 
tion in new orders after the first of 
the year. At present stocks of yarns 
in manufacturers’ and spinners’ hands 
than last vear and few 
spinners have orders on their books 
for shipment atter Jan. 1. 
This situation while giving less in 


are smaller 


centive for spinners to advance their 
quotations than a vear ago or than 
if they now had weeks or 
months advance orders on their books 
is considered by a majority in the 
trade to 


several 


represent a healthier condi 
tion and one that gives them a basis 
for forecasting a fair to good demand 
for worsted yarns during the first hali 
of the new year at least. 
Manufacturers Conservative 
Both weavers and knitters are re 
fusing to display interest in contracts 
running far into the new year and are 
content to come into the yarn market 
for additional quantities 
ceive new goods orders, their own cus 
tomers buying in a conservative man 
ner from time to time rather than buy 
ing a larger number of pieces at one 
time as formerly. While interest dis 
played by manufacturers was more ac 
tive in September and October than 
has been apparent during recent weeks 
a fair volume of varn business has 


as they re 


is practically all of 
character, 
yarn as 


a quick delivery 
manufacturers wanting 
soon as the spinner can 
deliver. 

Men’s wear orders have in the ag- 
gregate been larger than a vear ago 
while a more substantial increase has 
been witnessed in worsted dress goods 
orders placed this fall. Spinners have 
booked to date approximately twice the 
volume of business they did by this 
time last year. This, however, should 
not be taken to indicate dress goods 
business has been normal this year 
normal based, for example, on that 
placed in 1921. 

\mount of dress goods yarns sold 
this year although twice that of 1925 
that re 
time but the 


fraction of 
that 
fact this section of the market has im 


has only been a 
ceived in years at 


proved to this extent is a subject ot 


interest, as the trade as recently as 


two years ago was dubious that wor 
sted dress goods would ever return as 
a factor in the yarn market, demand 
having reached such small proportions 
at that time and as a result the return 
to popular favor of certain lines of 
light-weight fabrics has been the sub 
ject of much interest both with manu 
facturers and with spinners, whom the 
business this fall has aided materially 
Outlook for Knitting Yarns 
Potal knitting 
sold to date this year has been larger 


quantity of yarns 
than that sold last year although new 
business at present being placed by 
these manufacturers represents a dis 
tinct falling-off as compared with that 
in October of this Spinners 
state new business being placed with 


vear, 


them by outerwear manufacturers de- 
clined approximately 25% in Novem 
ber as compared with October; but 
this is regarded as a natural occur 
rence at this time of the year in view 





been done although current trading of the ending of the rush heavy- 
WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 208, % bid. (48s). ........ 1. 40-1 45 
208, high 4% bid..(50s).......... 1.50-1.55 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 20s, % bid ae " 155-160 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (448)..... 1.15-1.20 30s, 3 IN 6s. de'traca dewes-o8 1.65-1.70 
a i 30s PRL bi tvva sake wees 1. 80-1. 85 
2-208 to 2-268, { bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 ie a thd. (OE... 1 90-1.95 
2-268 to 2-30s, 44 bid. (48s)... 1.324-1.374 SUR MOO T08) 5 oo. so ce weiseaccins's 2.15-2.20 
2-B0e to 2-82, % bid. 8. A. (460) 1.40-1.45 QUMMENOMIG . <.. oocubvces coadeess 2.70-2.75 
2-328, % bid. (48-50s).......... 1.40-1 45 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, % bid. (56s)............. 1.45-1.50 2-208 low \% bid. (448) ........ 1.15-1 20 
ha 5 2-188 to 2-208 4 bid (50s).... 1.25-1.27} 
2-260, 3% bid. (G6e)............. 1.50-1.55 2-260, % bid (50s) eee 130-1 32} 
2-360. % bid. (56e)............. 1.55-1.60 2-308, % bid. (50s)............ 1.35-1 374 
ad 7 2-208, % bid. (5fs)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (608)............. 170. Se ee: .- ae 
2-368, % bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.85 
2-40s, 44 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.85-1.90 French Spun Merino White 
2-508, high 4% bid. (648)........ 2.00-2.05 = Decne taser eenmh aes : oe 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05-2.10 MMNMEI Sn eee e ; ee-4 ve 
Pr IE I sk ovtscsctienceas 2.65-2.75 ra cidcnéatian sadcemhen 1.75-1.80 





which 
took a large part of yarns spun and 
delivered in September and October. 

Knitters are now buying with the 


weight business in sweaters, 


view of securing sufficient yarns for 
their immediate needs and also that 
they keep their inventories as small 
as possible as the end of the year ap 
proaches. Few knitting yarn spinners 
report business of any consequence on 
their books for delivery after the first 
of the vear and for this reason many 
ot them believe another buying wave 
will be witnessed shortly after the first 
of the year. 

Outerwear manufacturers will then 
be compelled to come into the mar 
ket for yarns for their light-weight 
sweaters and shortly thereafter for 
heavy-weight lines for next fall and 
winter and this with their regular 
bathing-suit varn consumption to be 
filled gives the basis for predicting as 


large volume of business during the 
first half of next year as has been 


placed during the last six months of 
the present year which has been of 
satisfactory proportions from the spin 
ners’ standpoint, and that the present 
lull in buying by outerwear manutac- 
turers will prove of relatively short 
duration. 
Yarn Prices Stabilized 

the yarn market has also been stab 
a price standpoint, there 
being in reality little change in weav 
ing yarn prices during the last six 
months. Spinners 
during this period but as a general 


ilized from 


raised quotations 


rule failed to secure the advanced 
rates from manufacturers for any 
large volume of business, there 


stifficient 
continue to sell at the old fig 
ures for them to secure the higher 
This condition is still 
in the market, there being 


being spinners willing to 


prices asked. 
apparent 
spinners willing to sell five or ten 
cents under the market 
long as this continues to be the case 
other spinners experience great diffh- 
culty in securing the advances. 

This condition has been noticeable 


level and as 


in bulk of mixture yarns sold to men’s 
wear mills and also to dress goods 
manufacturers. These groups have 
been able at all times during the fall 
months to secure prices from several 
spinners under the “going price” asked 
by a majority of the others and for 
whatever reason these spinners were 
able to sell at the lower rates they au- 
tomatically set a new price above 
which manufacturers would not go. 
This condition is expected to exist as 
long as manufacturers continue to buy 
only for nearby needs, leaving spin- 
ners without business on their books 
running far ahead. 

SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y. Construc- 
tion is progressing satisfactorily on the 
large industrial building which will be 
leased to textile firms following its com- 
pletion early in January. 
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20 to 40 Pounds More 


in Every Bag 




















HAT’S why this Dodge 
Wool - Bagging Machine 
has been taking the lead 
—for the last twenty years. 
This additional capacity fea- 
ture is daily making worth- 
while savings wherever the 





machine is in operation—sav- 
ings in bags, storage space 
and cartage. 


Entirely automatic, the Dodge 
always exerts the same pres- 
sure—thereby insuring prac- 
tically the same _ additional 
weight for each bag. 


If you're interested in saving 
dollars and minutes in bagging 
wool, noils, shoddy or waste— 
let us send you our catalog 
Better yet, try a machine in 
your mill to determine its 
worth. Write. 





CHARLES S. DODGE 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
67 Payne Street, 






a hn tn mm 





Mass. 


Lowell, 
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Established 1834 


H. Duesberg-Bosson 


Constructor 


Own Foundry 


Engineer 


Verviers, Belgium 
Specializing in Complete Installations 


for the Preparing, Carding and Spinning 


of Woolen Yarns 
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on the Original Belgian Tape Condenser 


Svstem 


Unusual Experience on Fine Counts and Specialties 
Complete Line of Machinery 
for Felt Manufacturers 


Attractive Prices 


‘ 


JOSEPH F. HEGEMAN 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


New Cardclothing Plant 
Modern Equipment 
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Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Improved (Chain) Traverse Grinder 


This grinder has patent adjustable self-oiling 
grinding wheel, patent differential motion, 
patent adjustable stands and boxes. Shells 
finest steel tubing, 4” and 5” diameter, ground : 
and perfectly balanced. All wearing parts 
case-hardened and interchangeable. 


Made by manufacturers who have special- y 
. ° . ta 
ized in grinders nearly 60 years. Complete i 
information gladly sent to you upon request. \ 
See cdiso = 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG— A 
a 
1s 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 


| 

| 

| 
Complete Equipment of 

Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills | 

Cotton Waste Mills 

Also a complete line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY | 
| 

| 

| 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 
Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous Dryers for all Fibres 
and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 
Equipment of Complete Works for 
Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 


Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Covering Me 
chines, Emery Fillet, etc. 

P. & C. Garnett, Ltd Garnett Machines and Wire. 

Critcuiey, Smarr & TetLtow Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 

Witson Bros. Bossin Co. Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. ; 


Dronsriztp Bros., Ltd. 


Henry F. Cocxitt & Sons Sone Endless Double Cone Belts, Condenser Apren! 
and Tapes. 

Harpinc, Ruopves & Co. 

Hucs Kerssaw & Sons 

Goopsranp & Co. 


Comber Needles. 
Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 
Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 
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Industry Versus Market 





Machinery Speeding Up—Yarns 
Sales Slowing Down 
Boston.—The general market cov- 
ering the merchandising of worsted 
varns of all classes, somewhat uncer- 
tain, hesitant and restricted, stands 
in sharp contrast to the industry itself, 
which for the past three months has 
shown a steady increase in spindle 
activity. Active spindle hours in 
August 66.3% of full single shift 
capacity rose to 74.1% in September 
and again to 79.2% in October. There 
is no reason to believe that top prices 
in general are any more acceptable 
to the independent industry. Pres- 
sure from the spinner continues and 
he general modus operandi seems to 
ve for the spinner to beat the top- 
maker down to a low point so that he 
can, for his part, offer yarns at a 
low price as inducement to some 
manufacturing establishment to place 
an order at the low price named. In 
spite of concessions made 
lower prices on tops are demanded. 
New business in the local market 
is difficult to uncover and not partic- 
‘larly satisfactory when found. Spin- 
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dle activity noted above is on old 
orders and_ specifications and re- 
quests for delivery are, if anything, 
slower than they were a week ago. 
French hosiery yarns, mixtures, warps 
for dress goods are relatively active. 
Consumers in general have covered 
themselves quite well and are wait- 
ing for the next move which will 
come presumably from the 
market. 

Fine spinners are more active in 
the Bradford district but keen com- 
petition keeps prices down. Mixture 
yarns continue to do well but in 
crossbred counts for weaving pur- 
poses new business is so limited as 
to bring about constant price cutting 
which has got to such a point that 
production is below cost. Stocks in 
the hands of spinners are quite small. 

BRADFORD YARN PRICES 
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ORE haw a0 eee sSe ou es 2 1% 
2-248, 448 .. 2 4% 
2-36s, 58s .. 4 3 
PPM WIN 800. 6.6:6:804 oecsvecen 5 4 
~—60s, TOs . 6 4 


Syracuse, N. Y. Fire in the plant of 
the University Mfg. Co.,* 226 West 
Adams St., on the night of Nov. 23, 
caused $20,000. The firm 
manufactures mattresses and upholster- 
ing. 


damage of 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, R. JF. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


| 


Ni epewew) SPUR YA 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


WOONSOCKET, -R. I. 
THOMAS H. BALL vew yoxx 


MILWAUKEE 
SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


UALITIES that increase sales are 
found in Woolmix—the yarn of 
adaptability. 


Investigate the possibilities of Woolmix 
in your business! 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS »« 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
Makers of Yarns since 1884 
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Rayon Industry 
Scotland 
Articles appearing in the Scotch 
press, according to G. E. Chamberlin, 
\merican Consul, Glasgow, state that 


1 company is to be _ incorporated 
inder the name of the Scottish 
\rtificial Silks, Ltd., capitalized at 


£400,000, which will be offered to the 
public in ordinary of five 
shillings each, to carry on the busi- 
of rayon silk spinners and 
manufacturers at Kirkcudbright. It 
s reported that the company proposes 
to acquire the Tongland Works, near 
Kirkcudbright, for weaving, 
the Providence Mill, Hyde, Cheshire, 
for spinning, and it is intended to 
manufacture high silk and 
rayon, plain and fancy fabrics, and 
carry the industry of 
spinning and doubling of cotton and 
mixture yarns for the company’s own 
manufacturing purposes and for the 
trade. 

It is expected that when the Tong- 
land Works are in operation they 
will give employment to 600 persons 
and, with the exception of experts 
who, it is expected, are to be brought 
from England, the majority of the 
workers will be drawn from the 
Kirkcudbright, Castle Douglas, Dal- 


shares 


ness 


and also 


class 


ilso to on 


beattie and Dumfries areas, where 
unemployment has been marked for 
some time past. 
~~ ‘Ve oY 
Spun Silk Steady 
Buying Is Hand-to-Mouth but 
Volume Is Fairly Large 
Fairly large quantities of both 
single and ply yarns were being 


bought and shipped out last week with 
business as in past weeks strictly on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Prices hold 
steady despite the drop in raw silks 
and the further cuts in rayon. Singles 
ire reported as being used for satins, 
tub silks and linings while ply yarns 
find somewhat smaller demand for 
broadcloths. Several houses state that 
1 demand for specialty yarns has given 
an impetus to sales with interest 
shown particularly in twists up to a 
crepe twist. Prices are as follows: 


0%... $5.75  80—2...... $5.25 
50. .2 5.60 20—3...... 5.00 
os face 5.45 0-1... 4.65 
fo Represent Commercial 
Fibre Co. 


The T. E. Hatch Co., Boston, has 
been appointed New England selling 
gent of the Commercial Fibre Co. 
of America, Inc. W. H. Schmaedig, 
formerly representative of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Sales Director 
\Veissenbach at the New York office, 
while William S. Waterman will rep- 
resent the company in Philadelphia 

id the surrounding territory with 
eadquarters in the Land Title Bldg. 


Looked for After the Turn of the Year, Not Now 


in the South of Rayon Reductions Suprise Buyers 


Arouse No 


Great Amount of Comment 


OLLOWING the lead of the Du 

Pont Rayon Co., the Viscose, Tu 
bize, Industrial and 
panies reduced the price on their 
staple grades of yarn 5c. to 25c. a 
pound. The Viscose Co. went slightly 
further than Du Pont in cutting the 
150 denier C grade to $1.25. 
5c. a pound lower than the quotations 


Belamose com 


This is 


of most of the other producers but it 
thought that the others will 
bring their prices in line. The new 
basic price for the 150 denier A qual- 
ity is now $1.45 


shortly 


a pound which is 
slightly lower than the figure expected 


when the first cut went into effect 
some months ago. \t that time it 
was believed that the basic price 


would be $1.50 a pound and the fact 
that it maintained at $1.65 is 
held responsible for the hesitation of 
the last months. 
The cut coming at this 
generally a surprise as a majority of 
buyers in the cotton goods and knit 
wear industries 


was 


several 


time was 


expected the an 
nouncement after the first of the year 
It is not expected to cause any con 
fusion in knit underwear 
number of houses have pointed out, 
manufacturers are now well into the 
Xmas season and they are hard 
pressed to make deliveries. It is a 
question of deliveries just now and 
firms of an established reputation for 
quality have their production entirely 
contracted for. Comments from the 
cotton trade have been few but the 
move is considered constructive and 
likely to lead to larger sales. 

To some of those interested in the 
rayon situation, the cut in prices of 
itself is not the matter of greatest 
interest but rather the manner in 
which it came about. As a rule the 
Viscose Co. has taken the lead in 
these matters. The other and smaller 
producers have been content to fol- 
low the lead of this concern. That 
another company should take the in- 
itiative in the present instance is con- 
sidered of moment as indicating the 
increasingly competitive character of 
the industry. 

Regarding the drop, it is doubtful 
whether the new list will make much 
difference to the larger users of rayon. 
They have been in a position to bar- 
gain with the sellers for some time 
and they would have been very much 
lacking in common sense if they had 
not taken advantage of it. Importers 
of the various grades of Continental 
yarn have been non-committal but it 
is understood that hasty cables have 
been dispatched for instructions. 

The new prices follow: 


for, as a 


The Viscose Co 

Den-  Fila- 

ier ments A. B. c. 
75 Me cvss S230: $2510). cu 
100 ere 1.90 De ices 
125 Me tases ch 1.70 BOO rsicaes 
150 Minas 55 R90 So ekes 
150 21-24.... 1.45 1.40 $1.25 
170 Dbdcles sais 1.40 Rae @rae's 
200 : ae TG 2 Bsa Sacacs 
300 GW ade.ws ws a0 1.20 5:35 
150 Pee a ys ‘25 ee 
600 Meeiacc es aoe 1.20 

“Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 

Den-  Fila- 

ier ments A. B. © 
55 eee $2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65 Wee cad 2:20 Zuo 2.05 
75 Pe ccinas 2.25 2.05 1.95 
85 eee yee 2.00 1.90 
100 Mes acy ee 1.75 1.65 
120 eee .. 1.65 1.55 
130 Wa eR 1.65 b.ou 1.45 
140 ara as 1.45 1.3 
150 Bee s:xiees 1.45 1.40 1.30 
170 Besos ata 1.40 ‘a0 1.25 

Industrial Fibre Co. 
Fila- 

Denier ments A. B. Cc. 
Ries si erna att 20-24 $1.45 $1.40 $1.25 
| a rr uM 1.2 Lb. 1.55 


DuPont Rayon Co. 
Fila- First A. B. c. 
ments Grade 


REGULAR 


Denier 


BO i<ce+- 24 $1.45 $1.40 $1.30 
REOGs acee) 24 $1.40 Rit tor alae 
Es dae aces 30 eee 
| ee 10 1.2 1.20 1.355 
a ee 48 1.20 
eter 120 1.20 
SUPER EXTRA 
WOieiccer 30 2.40 
BO het sa 40 2.05 
jv ee ee 60 1.60 
VIOs ace os 60 155 
POPs eoeaue 80 Bees sawn 

The Belamose Corp. 
Den Fila- 
ier ments A. B. cc sR 
RS See execs 22 $1.45 $1.40 $1.30 
Jn See Oe RCE reais: acme 
BeecenSaes Oe ER ere cece 
| ee 2 1.25 1.20 1.35 re 
eee 66 a: Gatewesece ce. GEeaee 
eas divciers 66 1.15 
TOME 5 ees ace’ 108 1.35 
WN 3 a fea 132 3.25 


*S R- —e Run. 


Thrown Silk Lower 


Weakness in Raw Market Reflected 
in Thrown Prices 

Despite a further drop in thrown 
silk quotations and the very evident 
beginnings of more active conditions 
in piece goods, the market bumped up 
against a buyer’s complex that re- 
sulted in a lesser degree of activity 
than the situation warranted. The 
complex mentioned is simply that 
everyone using thrown silk is now 
holding off until the last possible mo- 
ment before buying. This condition 
has been noted before, but the attitude 


was particularly widespread last week. 
It appears to result from the posses- 
sion of fair sized stocks that have not 
vet begun to be liquidated to the ex- 


tent desired by the rank and file of 
the silk houses. 
Such activity as was noted came 


from mills that had to have silk and 
concentrated its force in the 3-thd 
and 4-thd constructions. Canton crepe 
was in moderate demand as was ra- 


dium 3-thd, 48 turns. Otherwise 
things were quiet but thrown silk 
houses look for more normal condi- 
tions in another week when piece 
goods business has had a chance to 
open up. Prices are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Double 


Extra in skeins.. er rerrerrrs. oC 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins. 6.25 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 6.20 
Japan Crepe thd on bobbins 65 

turns : ; ‘ 6.90 
Japan Crepe thd Crack XX on 

wobbins 7O turns... +“ 7.45 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

bobbins = : << 5.45 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops ‘ . £8 
Recent Developments in the 
German Rayon Industry 


One of the most promising fields of 
the German chemical industry is the 
production of rayon. ‘The German 
chemical factories, even before their 
amalgamation were active in this field, 
and produced viscose rayon yarns in 
their works in Wolfe, near Bitterfeld 
and “Kupferseide” (copper silk or 
cupra-ammonium rayon yarns) in the 
works of the Hoelken G. m. b. H. in 
Barmen with which they were associ- 
ated. Patent disputes of the I. G. 
Farben-Industrie with the I. P. Bom- 
berg A. G. were settled through the 
afhliation of these two concerns with 
the “Glanzstoff” group. The two 
groups together founded the Aceta 
G. m. b. H. of Berlin, which is to 
undertake the production of acetate 
rayon yarns on a large scale. In this 
manner the three most promising pro- 
cesses of rayon production will be de- 
veloped and carried through within 
the dye concern (I. G. Farben 
Industrie). 

Through the recent amalgamation 
with the Koeln-Rottweil A. G., the I. 
G. has obtained additional rayon 
plants in Bobingen near Augsburg and 
in Premnitz near Ratenow an der 
Havel. By virtue of its experience 
in dyes and dyeing, the I. G. obviously 
has a start in this field. The I. G.’s 
exploitation of this branch is also of 
great importance, as the concern will 
be able to deliver a large amount of 
the raw materials needed for the 
production of rayon. 

Another important point is the con- 
nection with foreign industries which 
the I. G. will obtain through its new 
activity. As is well known, there is a 
close connection between the Glanz- 
stoff group and the English firm 
Courtaulds, (Ltd). On the other 
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SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


WARP Your 


RAYON 


Nex York O fice 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Southern Office 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 





Rayon Silk Tops, Noils 


CARDED STOCK 
AND S. FEATHER CO. 
PROCESSED WASTE 110-16 6 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


Spun mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ASEECO MILL: INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESE NTATIVES: WM. . STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO - MONTREAL 










JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





TOPS: OPsNOILs \ 
PICARDED . 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS » 


Tel. 4511 Passaic. 





Main Office 
2601 No. Hancock St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CELLU LMM MM 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 





| 








—_ | 


New England 
158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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on COPS-CONES-SPOOLS 


Prompt - Efficient and Reliable - 
BALTIC Yann CO- 57 EAST liuSLNEW.YO 


RAYON 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 


anteed. 
FAST 


Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 


KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 








york cit? 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


hand, the Koeln-Rottweil A. G. only 
a the end of the past year made 
yreenients with the English Nobel 

ard an American concern, which 
;saic to cover not only the exchange 
{ te inical experience and patents, 
it also to cover the organization of 
sales. Nothing has been heard to the 
01 that these agreements have 
yen alfected through fusions with the 

A technical article appearing 
itly in an important German trade 
journal significantly states: “It will be 
nteresting to note the effect which 
these amalgamations will have upon 
the ‘Hochschutzzollpolitic’ (high pro- 
tection duty policy). It is known that 
England has placed a very high duty 
n the importation of rayon which 
has been followed by the erection in 
ashort period of nearly 50 new rayon 
slants in England. This can hardly 
e called a favorable sign, and reac- 
tions are sure to be experienced in 
the near future. However, it is fairly 
afe to say that the present interna- 
tional cooperation will in the long run 
not remain without its effect upon the 
policy of high import duties.” (Consul 
Hamilton C. Claiborne, Frank fort-on- 
the-Main). 


Raw Silk Lower 





(Quotations Generally Firmer at 
Close Following Underselling 
Over the greater part of last week 

underselling gave the local market an 

‘pearance of irregularity. Follow- 

ing a day of greater firmness in Yoko- 

hama, however, sellers were inclined 
to be somewhat stiffer in their quota- 
tions at the tag end of the period. 

While the cheaper offers were avail- 

ble some attractive prices were made 

n substantial inquiries, prices by the 

way that did not seem entirely war- 

ranted by the actual costs abroad. 

Crack XX 20/22 was quoted under 

$3.60 for the first time and Crack XX 

13/15 at $5.90 which is the cheapest 
eard on these grades since the early 

‘fring when conditions were not so 

lavorable as today. 

A greater volume of inquiry was 

‘ncountered despite the oft-repeated 
assertions of manufacturers that they 


were not going to buy ahead. There 
is the expectation that business will 
open up any day now and as a matter 
of fact sales have already picked up 
in several directions. Canton crepes 
have experienced an excellent demand 
that has cleaned out stocks and if this 
keeps up mills will put new looms to 
work on this fabric. 
Canton 14/16 is very cheap. 
are as follows: 


(90 days basis) 


Prices 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/15 $6 15 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra. 13/15 5 95 
Japan Filature, Double Extra....... 13/15 5 8 
Japan Filature, Best X.... a . 13/15 & 75 
Japan Filature, X........ See 13/15 

Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X...... 13/15 5 70 


Canton Filature, New Style... -- 14/16 4 25 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 20/22 3 95 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Three Dancers’’ 6 20 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoons................ 3 00 


Silk Cultivation in South Africa 


Announcement has been made that | 
the Government of the Union of South | 


Africa has ordered 3,000 to 4,000 silk 


worms from France to conduct ex- | 


periments with a view to the creation 
of a silk industry in the Union of 
South Africa. 

There have been numerous previous 
attempts along similar lines, which 
date back as far as the early days in 
the Colony. The most recent appears 
to have been in 1908. At that time, 
however, the experiments were not 
carried through and appear inconclu- 
sive. For this reason the experiments 
are being renewed in order to secure 
a definite basis on which to determine 
the feasibility of silk growing in the 
country. (Consul General Ralph J. 
Totten, Cape Town). 


Sericulture Planned in Brazil 

Silk culture in the State ot Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is being encouraged by 
the authorization of about $4,000 in 
prizes by the Municipal Council of 
Campinas, states a report from Con- 
sul Walter C. Thurston, Sao Paulo, 
made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The manufacture of silk tex- 
tiles and stockings in Sao Paulo has 
assumed important proportions, and 
although raw silk is being produced 
there, the local mills are largely de- 
pendent upon imported silk, most of 
which is supplied by Italy. 





SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Transactions aggregated 5,200 bales in Yokohama last week 
but this was not sufficient to maintain prices. The Yokohama 
market slipped under the 1450 Yen level for the first time. 
The Bourse showed weakness on an increased volume of trad- 
ing and less talk was heard of the movement to advance loans 
on up to 50,000 bales of silk. 


reported to curtail the reeling activities in all districts. 


the 
buy 
bal 
hig 
part 
off about 10 Mex. Dollars. 


— 


Close of the period heavy covering operations and new 
‘ing accounted for heavy transactions in Yokohama, 3,000 
es being taken at unchanged prices. In Canton the slightly 
ler exchange. accounted for a greater willingness on the 
of holders of silk to make concessions. Canton prices were 


SIEK CABLES 


1440 Yen 


497% 
$5.71 


Voluntary agreements were | 
At 








If this happens | 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Bosenstrauch, Representative 
Bosten Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St. Boston 
Pennsylvania and Seuthern Representative: 
John 8. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


SECU ALON DRE TRENE ELEN cen ngnereO TT 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


st ONM HO N LOEN 
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| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr. I Kno-Wool says: 


“A process has been perfected for reclaiming 
valuable gaseous elements from oid shoes. Be- 
fore this, it is assumed, the Soles were sold 
to the Spiritualistic Mediums,—the Vamps to 
the Movies, and the Welts to the Prizefighters, 
all of whom are ‘well Heeled’.”’ 
















Scouring 


AND 





Reclamation in all lines is being brought to a 
high state of perfection. B. & G. Better 
Grade Reworked Wools are an instance. 


Storage and Forwarding 
both in and out of bond 





Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED {'{\, WOOLS 






Home Office and Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 











: ros 
SS A Chicago 


 eeeiiantl of the World 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all textiles and other 


materials 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 
Automatic Control 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one quarter ounce minimum 


to one ton maximum capacity. 151 Fifth Ave. 


V. E. MERTZ New York 
HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 


Manufactured by HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. I. 


—— Heating — Automatic Control 
CON: TEXTILE R di Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Represented in ——CATALOG—— epresented in Spray Head System and others. 


Washington, D. C., by 


FRANK R. McGOWAN 
Transportation Building 


New York and Philadelphia by Aerophor Mertz System 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc. 





HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 


TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 


less shrinkage and greater fibre value. MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
lankets 


Binding »» Kibbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, 









WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., 

James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mer. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) S 
and in the U. S. A 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


| of 
Carbonizing \ 

The Standard of Workmanship 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidinge 











GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
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INC. 





At your service 
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a 
| Card Stamping 
and Repeating | 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS | 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. | 


S. W. cor. Lawrence ard Clea:field Sts 
PH-LADFELPH’A 














LT. IVES CO. 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. | 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. | 











FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, | 
tTC., ETC. ] 
| 


“Elliot 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer Sena for circular 


Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon 5St. 


Worcester, Mass. 






















Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Frercuaen Works 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


FRANKEL BROS. & C0. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rechesier, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new | 
woolen clippings ready for the picker.) 
Write for samples and prices. Corre 

spondence solicited. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


















M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Drift Continues 
Toward White Stuff 


Foreign Rags Hold Their Own and 
in Good Demand—Waste Out- 
put Probably Larger 
The drift in buying both of re- 
worked materials and old rags is still 

the direction of white and light 
colored stocks, but in clips a broader 
materials is in call from 
woolen mills, although not so insistent 
1s say a couple of weeks ago. Good 
sweater wastes, white and colored, 
bring satisfactory prices, but in the 
case of the several polo clips there 
is enough competition among sellers 
to make price range rather irregular. 
There is little change in recovered 
wools either for the better or for the 
These commodities are cheap 
enough and there has been no such 
drop in rag prices recently to warrant 
consumers demanding concessions 
though they habitually name lower 
prices when offering business. Mod- 
erate price fluctuations either in rags 
r clips pass unnoticed by the in- 
dustry. 
“We 


period,” 


range of 


worse 





are having a very quiet 
said the representative of a 
large western reworked wool estab- 
lishment, “and there is no immediate 
comeback in sight. We are purchas- 
ing additional rags only as further 
business arrives. It looks as though 
the dull situation would continue for 
the balance of the year.” Foreign 
rags in the local market are moving 
more slowly but in a general way 
these imported materials, showing 
better color and less shrinkage, are 
preferred to domestic stocks when 
the prices are anywhere near the 
same 


There is a moderate demand for 


good white waste at rather easier 
prices. Colored materials are a little 
firmer with medium colored woolen 


threads quoted 23-25c; fine colored 
woolen 28-30c; fine colored worsted 


36-38c. In white materials drawing 
ip is quoted $1.10-$1.12, colored lap 
88-o0c; fine white threads 80-83c; 


Larger 
and worsted 
larger output of 


good fine card waste, 55-56c. 
ivity in the woolen 


spindies suggests 


14 blood threads have been 
recently from Bradford at 


i9'> pence which with duty and 
ther charges give a landed price of 
S6e which is on a parity with ruling 
wotat'ons for domestic 1% blood 
thre of similar quality. Fine 
thre have been brought in recently 


‘adford price of 3114 pence 
vith duty and other charges, 
give value of 81c as compared 
for domestic threads of sim- 
lity. Less than a month ago 
u reads were quoted in Brad- 
lord st 33% pence. 
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White Substitutes High Pissed 





Apparent Bargains Only on Softs, Knits, Hoods Now 120% 


Higher Than in 1921—Foreign 


Boston 
HE reworked wool industry is in 
receipt of very little new _ busi- 
ness in bulk but considerable sam- 
pling is going on in anticipation of 
next season’s opening. Some manu- 
facturers state that the closing weeks 
of 1921 furnished somewhat similar 
conditions to those prevailing at this 
time. But with this difference: In 
1921 when bargains in woolen rags 
and clips were offered they were 
promptly taken, but at this time the 
average level of desirable rags is so 
high that there is positively no rea- 
son why consumers should. buy ma- 
terials for which they have no im- 
mediate need. There was some look- 
ing ahead in those days but at this 
time there is no speculation and 
everyone is suspicious of carrying 
the umbrella for the other fellow. 
Comparing current market with 
that of December, 1921, the high 
price of white materials becomes im- 
mediately evident. In December, 
1921, with mixed softs at 5c per 
pound white knits were selling at 20c 


Rags Carbonizable in Bond 


per pound, whereas at this time with 
sotts at 8c per pound 46c is demanded 
for the knit. 
in white softs, while light hoods on 
a quotation of 24c are just 100% 
higher than they were in December, 
1921. For the following table com- 
parative accuracy is only claimed but 


A similar rise is seen 


the situation as shown is very sugges- 
tive. The rise in white 
materials is explained by the contin- 
uous and steady demand for these ma- 
terials which have met less than usual 
competition 


excessive 


wastes and 
noils which for a long period, owing 
to dull times in the producing branch 
of the wool industry, have been sus- 
tained at high levels. 


from wool 


December December 


1921 1926 
Mixed softs . 5 5e. &e, 
White softs . — 18¢. 43e. 
Wreeste BMA 2c 0ve ds 20c. 46c. 
Light hoods re 12¢c. 24e. 
REDO MOTEO. oo cio cies 6e. 8l4c. 
Fine light merino... 16¢. 17¢. 
Coarse light merino. 6c. 8 4c. 


The import business in woolen 
rags and clips stands in sharp con- 
trast to the lethargic situation in the 
domestic market. If and when 


rag 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


OU OO See 45—46 
Fine clothing ........ awae eae 40—41 
SND a a hea 0 040 SAS Ce dOWOs 45—46 
NEY Sais dnig om Wee. e lbs 6 elas. g 45—46 
ee pieumcaaeecey aad 45—46 
California 

(Scoured Basis) 
es a ae 1.00-—1.068 
Southern, 12 MO... .oscesvas -88— .90 

Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 


ee c. 5 o acasaie: w es8 levee 1.05—1.08 


BOE, Oe RS cn sees ov csees Ke - -88— .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
RUS. cocenesecenet ee eate se sckse-=8 0 
MEE cccccssccrsceedesss se 00 
EER 
CE wddurcrevasccéeciacs st ote 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
OO BO Gaic cv st kewwueces 40—43 
Cape Firsts ..... oeeee. -38—40 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis—Cape: 


Super 12 months......... .95—1.00 

Super 10-12 months...... .88— .92 
Australian : 

Mais Oe odaces Bares oe ee-1.07—1,.12 

SM ia elo bianco be he awed -97—1.00 

ewe de as hiewe os. -85— .87 
Grease Basis: 

Montevideo: 
a LSS ‘ 42—43 
RE Ka arih: Sak OG 636% Ceeeue 40—41 
DUNES GO 5 Gian ele Wadd bbw beeslaiers 37—38 
Buenos Aires: 

4s, 40—442— ....... aaaenewe 29—380 

Ge, B6—406 ...ccccccccccee 237—28 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


(Scoured Basis) China: Combing ..........++++-80—82 
Riemie Gees 1.10—1.12 Szechuen ass’t ..............28—29 
Do. Be tad 1.00—1.03 Cordova .......... eeccecece oo -24—2 
Fine fine medium..... .98—1.00 Scotch Black Face........ oes +-28—30 
% blood ..... erat eee: ‘90— (93 East India: Kandahar..........85—38 
Me WEI oe cg .80— _83 WEED cds chess tuccdgeoeeccn tome 
A 5 Mss 640: corcccccccccccccc sc e40——O0 
Mohair—Domestic MES ccc owes cs Ss oe eece B8—40 
eee = Iceland, class 1......ccccccccee  88—8O 
Best carding ..................65—70 Iceland, class 2................84—85 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
a 1.10—1.12 Coarse light ............. 8%4— 9 
RU OI oa) 3 .85— .88 ME RAs o's a: ke oremceecs 17 18 
Thread White Worsted— 2 ee 5%4— 6 
| Fe ae .80O— .85 Serges 
i. See ae .7T8— .80 Ase ey eee 8 —S8¥ 
Se ee 68— 70 Black nia wna atonal mon arte 6% 7 
i oh a ein 55— .58 | a ee ee 14 —15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
i eee aa aia ie ace a's 36— .38 RE ets rok oxo Sane ee bras 17 —48 
WE aloe ee one Wie 68 6 .33— .35 BOG onc sccssvesccceses 15%—16 
eS cat are 60 ese Gia oes .30— .33 Bewee. EIOOGS |. odce% cesaes 24144—25 
et NY Gairs 06a ee.6'o b'a) 0:8 .28— .30 Worsteds— 
Card— SME 5 swale sen neinwns -9 —9% 
WENO WIGS sos cvccccvanes -538— .55 NT eae was name od ee eee 8 — 8% 
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the tariff is revised it would seem 
greatly to the interests of the large 
number of men engaged in collecting, 
grading and distributing to secure 
more efficient protection from the for- 
eign rag markets. On the face of it a 
duty of 7%c on an old rag seems pro- 
hibitive, but the facts are all the other 
way. High priced rags and clips have 
been coming in continuously for the 
whole of the year. A single steamer 
recently brought in ten consignments 
amounting to 548 bales which repre- 
sents more business than some houses 
have done in weeks. 
that the wool garments of 
20 million prosperous people ought 
to supply sufficient supplies of 
workable material for the 
industry without such 
course to the 
peoples. 


It would seem 
cast-off 


re- 
American 
constant re- 


collections of poorer 


An important question was raised 
recently as to whether or not under 
the provisions of the tariff, particu- 
larly as outlined in Section 562, 
woolen rags containing cotton might 
be carbonized in bond, importers 
paying duty on the net wool content. 
lhe Collector of the Port of Boston 
received a ruling from the Treasury 
Department stating that woolen rags 
and wastes under the provisions of 
the act could be carbonized in bond 
and the duty assessed at the time of 
withdrawal for consumption. The 
ruling was as follows: “The depart- 
ment concurs with your office in its 
view that wool rags and waste may 
properly be carbonized in bond under 
the above-mentioned section (562) of 
the new tariff act and that the duty 
should be the merchan- 
dise in its condition at the time of 
withdrawal from consumption.” 


assessed on 


Very Dull Wool Market 
Low Mill Stocks and Card Activity 
Without Influence 


An extreme quietness 
has spread over Summer Street. It 
came out of a clear sky and has af- 
fected both clothing and carpet vari- 
eties. World clips of wool are com- 
ing onto the markets in larger quanti- 
ties and consumers who have suffici- 
ent wool to meet their immediate 
requirements are holding off awhile 
to see which way things turn, hoping 
probably that something of a down- 
ward trend will be established near 
or at the turn of the year. Terri- 
tory fine wools are moving with rela- 
tive freedom, quoted at $1.10-$1.12 
with the French combing $1.03-$1.08 
and fine clothing 95-98c. Mill stocks, 
September 30, the lowest 


Boston 


were at 


point for years and as woolen and 
worsted machinery is running about 
78% there is reason to believe that 
purchases will eventually keep pace 
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CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS . 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 











Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 


—— See Also —— 
Winona St., cff Shrewsbury St. “©ssoubartp text Worcester, Mass. 
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CARD 
CLOTHING 


We are manufacturers of card clothing 





for the carding ot woolen, worsted, silk 
and all textile materials. Prices and 


samples sent on application. 


{ “I Estimates fur- 

' ' 

' Weare also , nished for all 

! » 

' wire draw- 1 classes of woolen 

! rs / he 8 ° 

4 ie i machinery and 
tcxtiie om I . . . ; 

' 1 - < oe 

i dhl : mill furnishings. 

: 1 

' | 


CRITCHLEY, SHARP & TETLOW LTD. 


(Branch of Card Clothing & Belting, Ltd.) 





Prospect Mills, Cleckheaton. 


and 
Bay Hall Mills, Huddersfield. 


ngland. 


en 
su 
Ses. 
a ttn tlt | ul 


Ss 
SF 


Agents: 
Leigh & Butler, 232 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 
H Bottomley, Mail Building, 272 Bay Street, 
172-3 Toronto, Canada, 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « cic 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 
356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 








PLATTS’ 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
AND SERRATED WIRES 


Patented in all important Countries 


Sie eR 
WORSTED - COTTON - WOOLEN 
AND SILK CARDING ENGINES 


Write for particulars of our new metallic 
card clothing, doing away with grinding 
and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. 
It pays for itself in a very short time. 


We manufacture also all types of wires for 
Taker-in, Licker-in, Breasts, and Morel 
Rollers, etc. 


~T> D> I> T>F> PPT Pe 


WAMO —— <=" 
5 
PLATT FRERES, "Giver? ROUBAIX, FRANCE 
J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Rd., Harrow, Englat 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, 
MULHOUSE, BARCELONA, TORINO, etc. 
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Agents Wanted. 
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Wool—Continued 


wit), mill activity and that, in addi- 
tion. some forward buying will be 
see) in anticipation of the heavy- 


weight season which opens nominally 
in |anuary. 


One feature of the wool market in 
it weeks has been the relatively 


rece 

ow price at which scoured wools 
have been obtainable. Fine carbon- 
ized territory wools were sold re- 
cently at 93c, which, although the 
rice may be considered low, was 5c 


yer pound higher than the bid made 
the wool ten previously. 
Fine white scoured territory is quoted 
Some 


days 
$1.1 Cape scoureds are said 
to be obtainable at quite low prices. 
The woolen mill demand at this time 
much slower. 


short wools have been 
freely, Summer street 
about 80% of the 
Wools have passed out into the 
of prices ranging 
i low to a high of 28c; 
being 


Te xas fall 
ing quite 
wh i 


dealers at 
of 22c 
around 26c. 
This is much lower than a vear 
when the average paid was at 
ioc per pound higher. 
sO moving 

ton at 
better in orig 
of Turkey Cape 
steadily but to 
ttle influence in depressing 


the average value 
ago 
least 


Texas mohair 


more freely into 


good prices, around 65¢ or 


rinal bags. Imports 
hair 


have 


and con- 


tinue seen very 


values. 


series of London wool 
the 
1 generous decline as compared with 
Lon 
altogether 
in values was 


last 
for 


\t the 
auctions year prices showed 
the close of the previous series. 
spot wools have 
too high and a decline 
morally certain. The opening put 
London values on a_ parity. with 
Australian quotations for similar ma- 


don been 





terials. Germany and Bradford were 
quite active buyers; France was 1n- 
active and America did practically 

hing. Choice merinos showed a 
decline of 5% as compared with the 
closing of the fifth series; inferior 
merinos were off 7%% and cross- 
bred 5% while in Capes a very limited 
demand resulted in a drop of 10%. 
Germany has been buying quite 


Ireely in the foreign markets of late 


and the Teutonic activity has been in 
sharp contrast to French purchases 
V] thus far this season, with the 
exception of the Buenos Aires mar- 


ket, have been small. Bradford has 
been moving with great caution ow- 
stagnant conditions of trade 
British home markets. Lower 
in London will be of great 

‘e to the Bradford manufac- 
turer who has had to stand idle part 
’ time, unable to meet the com- 
n of lower priced continental 


iy ) 


pri as- 


ough the London sales opened 
wer basis, they are still higher 
th similar Australian wools in 
bor Super fleece 64s sold in Lon- 
Con at a price that would mean 
\. F, clean basis landed in bond 
Osten of $1.00 with average 64s at 
9c. Combing 64s in bond Boston are 
quot. 


97-98c. The London 64s at 


$1.00 per pound with 31c duty added | 
making $1.31 may be compared with | 


fine territory available to domestic 


manufacturers at say $1.12. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also 
Philadelphia and ~New 
week ended Nov. 


imports at 
York for the 
28, based upon data 


compiled by the Market News Serv- | 
Agricultural 
of 


Bureau of Eco 


Department 


ice of 
nomics, 





are as follows, in lbs.: 
Week 
Ended 
Nov. 28 19 
Domestic 697,000 132, 04 
Foreign . é 2, 226,000 152 
Total 2,923,000 324,051,000 284, 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 2, 226, 00 165, 095, OO 
Philadelphia .. 1, 788, 000 48,478, 4 8 
New York 1,324,000 59,573, ( ¢ 8 
Total 0, 3538, OOO 2 146 


Wools Quiet and Easier 
End of Year Dullness Results 
Slight Price Reductions 


PHILADELPHIA.—There is 


no defi 
nite trend in the market, prices being 
nominally unchanged = although — in 
reality easier because of the last few 
weeks of dullness. Dealers are ready 
to accept slightly less for their wool 


market 
ot 


but the 


because 


is not ,quotably lowe 


the lack of new business | | 
upon which to definitely establish any | 
lower prices. Lack of new business 
from manutacturers is largely 
result of a seasonal policy on their 


part to keep stocks of wools as low as 


possible as the time for inventory 
taking approaches. 

Only buying of consequence dur 
ing the week has come from a few 
manufacturers who have come into 
the market for small amounts to run 
them for the remaining weeks of the 
year and transactions as a result have 
been of an unimportant nature with 
prices paid trending in buyers’ favor 
more strongly than a month ago. For 


example, dealers are willing to quote 
quarter blood bright fleece at 43c to 
44c, the latter for wools of 
Ohio quality, these quotations averag- 
ing a cent a pound lower in the grease 
than were asked a month ago. 

does not indicate’ a decline in 
market much as it illustrates 
lack of trading during recent 


being 


the 
the 
weeks. 


SO 


Foreign Markets Steady 

Foreign markets do not display any 
signs of although demand 
abroad has been less active because of 
the practical withdrawal of France as 
a large buyer, 
favorable 
Germany and 
taking larger 


weakness 


conditions there being 
as the franc advances. 
England, are 


less 


however, 


an easier 
being reported by fleece 
and consignment houses who 
have found owners in the middle west 
anxious to sell 


In the middle west, 
is evident, 
dealers 


more as the end of 
the year approaches. As they also 
are endeavoring to sell if possible 


(Continued on page 161) 


Agriculture, 


the | 


This | 


THT 





E 
E 
—E 
= 
— 
= 
= 
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amounts to offset this. | 
trend | 
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The Samson f Balers / 


—for cotton, wool, rags, cuttings, 
paper, excelsior, metal scrap. 


Super-power easily controlled, 
construction, 


all-steel 
and economical operation makes the 
Schick baler particularly suitable to the rigid require- 
ments of the textile industry. This baler is made 
in 8 hand-balers 125 to 375 Ibs. 
capacity; power-balers 350 to 1500 lbs. capacity. 
Depend on a Schick baler for profitable handling of 


your waste material. 


hre-proof, 


handy sizes; 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 
Davenport, Dept. A., lowa 





I 


TM 


Seine 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 





‘Balin g- 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 





We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


cnoutaren tame MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TT § 
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SQUEEZER. 
and 


SATURATOR | 





Extra Heavy 
Frames 








Self Oiling 
Bearings 


NATIONAL SOLANTINE PINK 4 BL | 





Rubber Covered 
Rolls 





Friction Clutch 








NEW fast-to-light prod- uw sen | 
ts uct for cotton in all stages Tha | 
Ne . of manufacture, particularly a Ball Bearing Dry Cans 


desirable when delicate tones 


Hiees are required. 





q Ball Bearing Reels 
| Washers—Mangles—Padders 


Useful for union dyeing, leav- 
ing *animal fibres practically 











unstained. and 
| : _| || FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 
Of excellent solubility and beta 
list : Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
evel ayeing. eg 5 
= 304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
s , ‘heat 
Discharges clear with hydro- eS 
Pi sulfite. . 
| | “MODERN” 
ta 
“Any operation in a textile plant is efficient only when the 
: Si ‘ a] : . ° ° 
i? National Aniline & Chemical,Co., Inc. cA results desired are produced at a minimum cost in time, labor, 
| 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. a) ne pene 
% Many important results in better color, softer texture and 
eae ace ce at = liner appearance to fabrics, are being obtained in hundreds of 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO mills because their operators fully realize the benefits which 


follow the use of the 





Wrando 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 





‘These special alkalies achieve quality results because they are 
made for definite purposes. It is not surprising then that the 
unusual work they accomplish is realized at an economical cost. 


“Woandotte” | 





NATIONAL DYES 


}, 


Ask your supply man or \ 


wrile our technical expert. 





1} See nieeansion 
ie Pa 3. B Ford Companp, 


Wet, Hkh Bk A 
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Canadian Coal Tar Industry 


Production for 1925 Was on Par 
With 1924 Figures 


Production of the coal tar and prod- 


ucts industry in Canada was well 
maintained in 1925 according to a 
statement recently issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of ee at Ot- 
tawa, according to U. Trade Com- 
missioner L. W. sacking In that 


year the output of coal tar distillation 
plants was valued at $2,502,629 and 
manufactured disinfectants were 
worth $120, 192, making the total value 
of the year’s production, $2,622,821, 
as compared with the corresponding 
figure of $2,637,573 in 1924. 


Reports were received from 15 
plants in 1925, one more than the 
number reported in 1924. Of the 15 


establishments classified under this in- 
dustry in 1925, 9 were engaged in the 
distillation of crude tar to produce 
such commodities as refined tar 
tar, pitch, creosote oils, protective 
paints, tarred felts, and sheathings. 
The six other plants manufactured 
disinfectant preparations, liquid soaps, 
and insecticides, 


, road 


Production and Foreign Trade 
Production and foreign trade fig- 
ures of the industry are tabulated in 
the following summary: 





PRODUCTION 
1925 
Product Unit Quantity Selling 
Coal Tar Distillations value 
Creosote oils and 
Special oils.......... gal. 2,158,804 $369,570 
Cs cdccawannied Ib. 42,717,074 335,949 
Refined tar......... gal 2,168,606 189 , 423 
Other tars.......... gal 5,010,373 754,407 
All other products. ¢ beeen 853 , 280 
MResacke 86 laweesanae’s 502, 629 
Disinfectants 
PMN ccsacs -.  -<eeeevees 78,13 
REE EOOE sve GE 280 ts nicenes . 19,577 
Allother products... ws eae 22 , 482 
Becca 060 Seon 120,192 
ccctinascente ON | Svdadanaeh 2,622,821 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
1925 
Product Unit Quantity Value 
Imports 
‘oal tar, crude, in 
packages of not less 
than 15 gal. and 
coal pitch......... Imp. gal. 3,636,880 $258,944 
Carbolic or heavy oil Imp. gal. 4,857,720 723,775 
Liquid _ preparations 
nonalcoholic, _for 
disinfecting,  dip- 
Pingorsprayifig... = = ..se.eeeee 157,793 
Exports 
Coal tar and pitch... Imp. gal. 2,656,851 $188,007 


Now with Bachmeier & Co. 


A. Alfred Cone, formerly of Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings, is now asso- 
ciated with Bachmeier & Co., Inc., 
438-448 West 37th street, New York, 
as sales representative for their line 
of aniline colors logwood extracts 


and hmatine crystals. 


Manufacturing Rights for Jade 
Green Acquired by the I. G. 


The German I. has acquired or 


leased from the British firm known 
as Scottish Dyes, Ltd., the use of its 
patents and processes for the manu- 
facture of jade green. It will be re- 
called that the Scottish Dyes (Ltd.) 
has recently been taken over by the 


British Dyestuffs Corp. and, therefore, 


the acquisition or lease of the patents 


for jade green is interesting as an 
indication of cooperation between 
British and German dyestuffs indus 
tries. (Consul Hamilton CC. Clai 
borne, Franktort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. ) 





Coal Tar Production in Italy 
Production in Italy, 
from gas plants is estimated 
approximately 
from distilling 


of coal tar 


1925, 
derivec 


50,000 tons, 


1,200,000 tons of coal, 


while 25,000 to 30,000 tons are ob- 
tained from by-product coke ovens, 
representing a distillation of 600,000 
to 700,000 tons of coal. Thus, the 
total of coal tar produced amounted to 
between 70,000 and 80,000 tons. No 
figures for the 1926 output are yet 
available, but it is estimated that. it 
will exceed the 1925 figure by ap 
proximately 10°, (E. Humes, re 
search assistant, Rome. Italy.) 


Philadelphia Chemists and Col- 
orists Elect Officers 


rae ADELPHIA Pa.—Loeal section 
ot the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists elected 


TL \. MacIntyre, superintendent 
of the Eddystone Print Works, Eddy- 


stone, Pa., chairman for the coming 
year at their recent annual meeting 
held at the Philadelphia Textile 
School. Other officers elected were: 
P. Theel, Philadelphia Textile School, 
secretary; P. A. Endries, chemist for 
Hardwick Magee Co., treasurer; L. 
A. Stead, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; C. S. Hollander, Rohm & 
Haas Co.; Elmer C. Bertolet, head ot 
the department of Chemistry & Dye- 


ing of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
and C. E. Mullin, Eavenson & Lever- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., 
as members of the executive commit- 


were chosen 


ree. 


Sicilian Sumac Crop and Ex- 


ports 
The present outlook for the new 
sumac crop is promising for a fairly 


large yield though smaller than that 
of last 


17,000 tons. 


year, perhaps from 15,000 to 


However, the quality is 


said to be excellent There is stated 
to be about 10,000 tons still available 
for export from last year’s crop, but 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —1 4 
Tron Pree ...cs eee 00 —2 0 
Alum. Ammonia L mp. 33% — 31 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— $i 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
OE SPT er 514— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
lb. works, carloads.. 200 — 2 40 
Blue Stone ........... OS = dec 
Calcium Arsenate ....... 7% 9% 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
NE cGaeaeewnaneae s 514— 9 
EY a itac rae aka einen 4— 4% 
Copperas, ton ......... 1200 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 21 — 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib. 130 —2 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 80 —1 20 
Gizeertnn (Cc. P.) bbls. 30 — 82 
ee 314%— 33% 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 32 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 3 -—- wD 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 325 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 84— 8% 
Chlorate crystals 8%4— uv 
Permangan, tech..... 14%— Ww 
Sodium acetate ........ 44,— 5 
Bichromate .......... 6144— 6% 
{ Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
See ae 9 — 9% 
eee 34%4— 3% 
Prussiate, yellow..... 10 — 10% 
Sulphite, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
30% crystals ...... 2u%— ... 
Tartar emetic, tech.... — 381% 
Tin—Crystals ......... 414%— 42 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 17 — 17%; 
en, WEG. cevceues 64 — 66 
PR ED a Saseekewnwes 9%— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 325 — 8 50 
itric erystals i 45 — ... 
ormic, 90%........0. 10%— 11 
a 54— 7 
luriatic, 18 deg. per 
= lb. in tank cars. 8s — 
‘itric, 36@42 deg. per 
PEs aieeh Saka nneesen 00 — 6 75 
SEM «s weacnctadsaweee 10%— 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 06 
DRE Siniotks a hae 08 2— 22% 





Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3144— 4 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5%4— ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80— 
MR Saatceeus e058 6 — 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%...... 7%— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light.. 1 43 —244 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 23 —1 63 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
WE prices saacaveneess 320 — 8 90 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 310 — ... 
Sal. WS WD.ccccccceces 110 —1 23 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 20 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg........ 10 — 12 
Gambier, liquid ....... 12%— ... 
Hematine, crystals .... 144— 2 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 12 16 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — a 
Logwood Extract, lig. 
ee eee 8 — 10 
CYPGROND ccccvccesiccs 146— 2 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
TN 4 aes 40ds00%0 7— 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
ea a 6 — 7 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref. 
51 deg See 64y— 7 
matwast “stainless. — 10 - an 
Tannie Acid, tech...... 3 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref.. 909 — 5 
2” ee 60 — 6 
san Naphthylamine.. 3 — 87 
Aniline Obl ...ccscoccces 15 — 17 
BE cp anne ee es 006 00.66 22 — 24 
Beta Naphthel, sub- 
WRUNG. v0 o:dce0c0605:0% 5 — 60 
Technical ..cccscccces 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 30 - $2 
Metaphenylene Dia 
THEO. vecccccescceesecs 90 - 5 
Paranitraniline ........ 48 50 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3. 2— 13 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
BOE, cccvecbevcenesss RO =» cas 
WEE wa ectedsieesaess 8y4— 9 
Bed Ol, WD... ccceccccces 9 — 10% 
Stearic Acid, double 
DUOREOE s< 6cccecsesses 13 — 13% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 


Wsc0 backed «ci oes 50 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato . ie 74— 8 
Corn, bags, 100 Ib.... 4 07 412 
Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
Ed aibae sauce 464 — 
SY SI 6 canamarenecee 314— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 
Bees Wi oes cdhwces oe 3589 — 8 69 
Do. thin boiling, 

Dags,. 100 IB......00. 392 — 402 
Be is a Ole éueakese 419 -—- 429 
I 6-6 Fescnkeneuses 64%-- ... 
Sea 9 — 914 
NN ao water ncee anninn 6%— 

TAPER TOGL o:0.056. 5060: 3% 5% 

Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid). . 28 35 
Black Columbia 'F F.. 50 — 60 
SS eee 24 32 
Blue, sky ordinary. 60 - 80 
Bie, © baie csv cece 200 — 2 50 
Blue, a 23 —.. 
Blue Sky, FF... 95 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast, RL...... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine........ 200 — ... 
Benzo aoe Bian dwecs 7 — 80 
a, 40 60 
io, ae eer 70 - 90 
Brown, Congo G..... n 
Brown, Congo R...... 9s — ... 
WL MN EiGacccecaeswes 60 - 90 
CN  Siitadivaescdescs » — 90 
Orange, Congo....... 6 - wen 
Orange, Fast S...... 170 — ... 
mee, Fast Vicccneces 80 — 990 
Red, Congo. 40 - 50 
Benzo Purpurine, ‘4B. 400 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine 

Dar eGacrcdmedaans 12; —1 50 
Searlet. 4 BA 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BS 210 — 
Scarlet, 8 BS ........ 215 — 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 165 — ... 
WE inex ckecsacneaae® oe oe 
Yellow chrysoph- 

Oh ceecatevences 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 — 95 

Developing Colors— 
_ Sh eee 40 60 
Black Zambesi....... --e. — 890 
Bordeaux, Dev........ 2 50 yen 
Orange, developed.... 250 — ... 
PYIMIGIERS cccccsceces 100 —115 


Red,. Dew. :F Bhivives.< 250 — 
Scarlet, Dev.....css- 560 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
RID sees cagiee ee cus 14— 2 
ee eee wu. — wo 
BIG, BAVY.cccccceses 50 — 6 
WN eccdeceten ses 200 — 60 
CHORE sic cccisssscsvses 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive.........-. 23 — 560 
ROOT Necccsccseseuce 45 — 50 
Basic Colors— 
BUPOMINGE: 6c oo cccees se 909 — 100 
Bismark Brown...... 5 — 60 
“hrysoidine ......... 400 — 6 
Fuschine crystals..... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green...... 5 Op m= ccc i 
Methylene blue....... 110 1 25 
Methyl violet......... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B, ex‘ 

CUE, as en exe neeanes 550 — 600 
BaEWRMIGO cs dc ceoc vce 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk.... 3 — 60 
Naphtb lamine | lack 

Gira cnct czxceseers co — = 3=«685 
Alizarine saphirol.... 275 — 4 00 
AINA DIGS ss coc cccces 325 — 8 50 
Indigotine 715 —1 80 
Induline (water solu- 

GD Hee war acunegours 7% — 8&0 
Soluble Blue......... 3 75 


Sulphoneyanine ..... 
Sulphone Blue R..... 
Patent Blue A......... 
Rescorcin brown..... 
Guinea green......... 1 
Wool green S........ 70 
Qeemae Bh..cscsecesace 
Orange GG crys..... 
Acid Fuchsine 

Azo eosine G te ieee 
Crocein searlet......... 115 
Past re Ais ccvcvvcs 50 
BBO FOUN 6s ssvaswuee 
F. Light Yellow 2 G. 
F. Light Yellow 3 G. 


Naphthol, yellow.... 
Chrome Colors— 
Alig, Bisek Bis sses.ss 20 — 
Diamond Black PV... 7o— 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 
Chrome Brown....... “0 — 
Chrome Green........ 75 
Chrome Yellow....... 45 
Indigo— 


Synthetic 20% paste. 1414 
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: + s e 
A New Department in Your Mill 
Our Research Laboratory is maintained for the benefit of the entire 
trade. We are glad to assist in the solution of any problems with 


which you may be confronted relating to the products we handle. In 
effect, our Laboratory is one of your departments. Please call upon us. 


STEIN, HALLS COne 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


BOSTON TROY CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





—<<$— — ___ 
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~ + NOTTINGHAM Cc URD | 
WI. CHIP §2:223, SOAP | 

nn ee 
WN 
YQQMrikae) 
ne TASS \ 
Curd SOAP SN 

| 


Soap Powder 
| For Mill Floors 


Olive SOAP 
& 


Chips or Bars 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Established 1860, Incorporated 1905 








<S. R. DAVID@ COMPANY | 


NCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


| ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
| JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
| Throwster—Printer and Finisher 











ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


ANTHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 
Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 


E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 
Manufacturers - Agents - importers 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 








Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


















Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City | 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


this is perhaps an_ over-estimate. 
Prices, While somewhat lower than 
last vear, probably due to the decline 
in exchange value of the lira, are still 
unnaturally high because of the un- 
willingness of the 
lower prices. Both ground and leaf 
sumac, 28% tannin, sell from $97 to 
$98 per ton, c. i. f. New York (the 
higher cost of freight for leaf makes 
the c. i. f. prices of both about equal). 

The following table shows exports 
of sumac from Palermo during the 
first half of 1926: 


growers to sell 


Leaf Ground 

(kilos) (kilos) 

Aigel a . seeseces 4,930 

AmMtrAlia cc .cccervececeveess  cveccees 111,372 

Belgiu ars ae 215,280 

British South Africa cea 9,875 

Colombia ..... : ‘ ote 9, 860 

Denmark ......... : Bos aie 10,255 
PYARCE 2... ccccess ‘ 329,749 
Germany o* eeee . 43,200 
Netherlands . i 1,470 


Switzerland 
iunis esse os 
United Kingdom. 


Unite States 


53, 890 


206,091 


911,198 


Oakite Service Men to 
Conference 

The _ field men, technical 
staff and executives comprising Oak- 
ite Products, Inc., will hold their 
tenth annual conference in the gen- 
eral offices at New York Dec. 6 to 10 
inclusive. 


Hold 


serv 1 ce 


On this occasion the field 
men 


service from various 
parts of the United States and Can- 


ada_ to 


come 


exchange experiences and 
ideas and to hear and discuss technical 
papers on various phases of cleaning. 

Eighteen different technical papers 
will be 


presented wide 


range of subjects, among them being, 


covering a 


“Oakite Materials in the 


> “Oakite Service 


Cleaning 
Petroleum Industry” 
Plants” ; 


Shops” : 


Power “Oakite in Rail- 

and other papers deal- 

g with Oakite methods employed in 
es, bottling plants, laundries, 

lectrotyping and lithographing plants, 
e mills, ete. 

December, 18th 


of the business life of Odakite 


1926 marks the 


lucts, Inc. From a small group of 
ree men in 1909, it has grown into 


the esent large organization. 


Market for Dyes in Karachi, 
India 
Most of the dyes, consisting of ali- 
arine and aniline dyes, imported into 
Karachi, India, during August, 1926, 
ame from Germany, with Switzer- 
land ranking second in alizarine dyes 
nd the Netherlands in aniline dyes 
iccording to Consul E. Verne Rich- 
| Karachi, 


India. These im- 


were as follows: 





‘s Pounds Rupees 
Gert late fe Severe a new 2,000 1,725 
Switzerland 2,800 1,448 
; 5,800 3,168 
Kingdom 2,800 1,224 
Gern Oe E 20,900 28,610 
Netherlands ........ 3,140 6,208 
Fran ‘ee on Ee 224 504 
‘ 27,604 36,546 
(Rupe-—August, 1926, $0.3636) 
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| Business News - 


F. R. Gammon N. Y. Sales 
Manager for Chicago Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. announces that F. 
Royal Gammon has joined their organi 
aa on Nov. 1 as manager of their 
New York factory branch. Mr. Gam- 
mon comes to the Chicago Belting Co. 
from the sales department of the Beth 
lehem Steel Co., where he was assistant 
manager of semi-finished and 
department. He is also a former vice 
president and general manager of the 
Frank Mossberg Co., of Attleboro, Mass., 
and during the war was a Lieutenant J 
G. in the Aviation Corps of the Navy. 

Chicago Belting New York 
branch is the largest of their thirteen 
branches and serves many hundreds of 
large and small manufacturers in New 
York, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Western Connecticut. This branch 
has recently been moved to new and 
larger quarters at Cliff Street, 
New York City, where are located the 
branch offices as well as large warehouse 
stocks and a complete belt shop with its 
attendant service organization. 


wire 


Co.'s 


ae 
4I-44 


Ganschow Co. Appoints New 
Western Representative 

The William Ganschow Co., Chicago, | 
has appointed Harold D. Mitchell sales | 
representative in the western half of 
New York State. Mr. Mitchell’s head- 
quarters will be at 1543 Fillmore Ave 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Mitchell is a 
well known engineer, having been associ- 
ated with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Racine Rubber Co., and C. Kenyon | 
Co. For the last few years he has been 
chief engineer of the Sumet 


Buffalo. 


Corp Ol 


Reductions in Prices of General 
Electric Motors 


A reduction in prices on its general 
purpose motors, amounting to 5% on 
most lines and 10% on commonly ‘used 
sizes of squirrel cage induction motors, 
has been announced by the General Elec- 
tric «~Ca., December 1. lr} 
motors affected by the new price levels 
include both alternating current and di- 
rect current, constant and variable speed 
general purpose motors, from 1 to 
200 h.p. Prices of standard squirrel 
cage induction motors have now been 
brought by the company to a level within 
about 10% of that in 1914. 


effective 


New Location of Saco-Lowell 
™~ . . 
Greenville Office 

Saco-Lowell Shops has moved its of- 
fices in Greenville, S. C., from 314 and 
316 Masonic Temple to 1006 and 1007 
Woodside Building. John L. Graves, 
who has been with the Shops for a num- 
ber of years, is selling agent in charge 
of the Greenville, S. C., offices. 


| 


Installs Fairbanks-Morse Ball- 
Bearing Motors 

The Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, | 
S. C., has purchased 20-40 h. p. Fair- | 
banks Morse ball bearing motors to take 
care of the weaving at Union. Chas. 
T. Main, Inc., Boston, are the engineers. 
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“THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
substantially constructed extractors on the market 


— 





Electrically driven type No. 4 
The machine illustrated is made in the following sizes, 36”, 42”, 48”, 54”, 60”, 
72” and 84”. Suitable for direct or alternating current 1, 2 or 3 phase. 
No Complicated Mechanism—Great Durability—Motor Protected Against Damp and Oil—Simple 


and Foolproof—Small Floor Space—Fitted with Automatic Centrifugal Clutech—Smooth and Silent 
Running—Self-Aligning Ball Bearings—Automatic and Continuous Lubrication. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Sole Agents in U.S. A. 


T. V. COTTER, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


179 Lincoln St. 


Southern Representative: 


ee 





All Around— 


EFFICIENCY 


VICTROLYN 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


SATISFACTION 


Reasons Why VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a Sizing 


Assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 


ATLANTIC, MASS. 


CATALOG 
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New Bedford Dividends 


Last Quarter’s Distribution Is 
Smallest for Year 
BepForp, Mass.—Dividends 
distributed in the final quarter by New 
Bedford cotton mill corporations to- 


KY 
INEW 


taled the smallest amount of any 
quarter tor the year, the disbursement 
being $612,058.50, which on a total 
capitalization of $68,698,700 averages 


less than one per The total of 
$2,832,434 tor the year represents an 
average of $4.12, compared with the 


average of $12.78 tor the last 10 years. 


cent 


These higures are the smallest ol any 
on record in New Bedford, and tell the 
story of why mill shares in some cases 
are at the mark 
known 


lowest they have 

Six mills only have managed to 
maintain a rate of better than 69% 
throughout the year, these being Pierce 
with 32, Neild with 12, Dartmouth, 
Kilburn, Quissett and Soule, each pay- 
ing 8%. Bristol started off with 3% 
in the first quarter, reduced it to 2% 
in the third, and in the 
fourth dropped to 114%. In the final 
quarter Holmes 
dividend, 


second and 
common passed _ its 
corporations taking 
similar action during the year being 
Butler, Whitman, 
tomska, 
ferred 

dividend 


other 


s00th common, Po- 
Gosnold pre 
Mills continuing to pass the 
Manomet, Nonquitt, 
Gosnold common, Sharp common and 


Grinnell and 


were 


preferred, Fairhaven common and pre 
ferred. Nashawena 
from 8 to 6%, 
to 4%. 

The 
follow: 


reduced its rate 
and Wamsutta from 6 


amounts paid out for 1926 


Corporation Capital Quarter for ar Pa 
Acushnet - $2,000. 1 
Beacon pfd ¢ 1,269.8 114 6 
Boot 8 Ss 
Booth pfd 344.1 1 
Bristol 1.00 l ls 
Butler 2 301 : 
City i 
Dartn tt " 600 
Dart th pf 
Fairhaven com 1 
Fairhaven pfd 
Gost i 
Gost 
Grinne 
Hat! 
Hol 
Holn I 
Kilburr ; 8 1 
Mar 
Nashaw t 
Ne! k 
N.B.Cotton pf 1! 

Nong t 1,8 
Piers t x 


Pot« ka 1 x 


iw 1 r 114 f 


Quissett } q “> 2 8 160.000 
Quissett pfd 6 18 
Shary 2.604 

Sharp } 

Soul ‘ ‘ 8 
Taber 

War tta t 

wi 


Now with Boyer 
E. C. Ridgway 1 


nection 


Inc., 


evered his con 
Willey & Co., 


lelphia office. and 


with Francis 
will be 


1 
Bover & Co.,, 


first of the 


Paterson, N. J] 0 
who f 
silk S 
mill and returned to the silk jobbing and 
converting i 
at 1201 


mill at 99 Cliff St.. has sold hi 


business He is now 


New York 


Broadway, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Extensive Fiber Use in Tele- 
phone System 

Four million pounds of silk, cotton 
and wool are used every year in the 
telephone plant of the United States. 
Che silk used in covering wires is of 
several kinds. Tussah and spun silk 
are most commonly used in the Bell 
System for a high grade of insulation 
on wires and The cotton 
threads used are required in various 


cables. 


colors and sizes. 

lhe use of wool as an electrical in- 
sulator is usually confined to conduc- 
tors insulation of the 
order as silk is required, but where 
conservation of space is not of first 
importance. 


where same 


Many other fibres such as ramie, 
mohair, rhea, hemp, jute and artificial 


silks have been considered, but, all 
things considered, have not as yet 
shown any particular promise of 


being economical substitutes in elec- 
trical insulation for silk, 
wool. 


cotton or 


In order to decide what textile or 
what combination of textiles snall be 
used for insulating a given conductor 
it is of course necessary to take into 
consideration the electrical circuit 
conditions which the conductor will 
be expected to meet. In addition, the 
cost, appearance, and ability to with- 
stand various climatic conditions and 
mechanical must be con- 
sidered. 


abrasion 


In the desk telephone, for instance, 
standardized throughout the Bell Sys- 
tem, the connecting cord is covered 
with a braid of spun-silk. It 
good appearance, flexibility, resistance 


has 


to wear and excellent electrical prop- 
The individual conductors are 
insulated with a braid of spun silk. 
This combination of cotton and silk is 


erties 


used because experience has shown 
that while two coverings are required 
for mechanical protection of the con- 
and silk 
not required from an electrical stand 
would 
permit excessive current leakage 


ductors, two coverings are 


point, two cotton coverings 


Switchboard cords present quite a 


different problem. They are subjected 
I . 


to continuous hard service and must 


have their coverings exceptionally re 


sistant to wear. This calls for the use 


of a hard finished, heavy cotton cov- 


ering, which sacrifices to some extent 


both flexibility and insulating proper- 


ties. The poor insulating properties 


are avoided by applying a double 


wrapping of Tussah silk immediately 


over the tinsel conductors and im- 


pregnating these wrappings with a 


moisture-repelling compound 


Resigns after 64 Years 


Nathaniel G. Simonds, 


treasurer of 


the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., and grandson of the 
founder, has retired after being con- 
nected with the mill for 64 years 
Butte Mont The Salisbury & Sat- 
terlee Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
closed its plant at Butte and now main- 


tains only a warehouse there. 


. is . 
Business Literature 





AND CONVEY- 


PNEUMATIC COLLECTING 
Inc Systems; B. F. Sturtevant & Co., 


Hyde 

Part one of the 1926 edition of this 
bulletin is devoted to the description of 
apparatus used in dust collecting and 
pneumatic conveying systems. It de- 
scribes the advantages of © pneumatic 
systems, conveying of fibrous materials, 
dust dust collecting from 
miscellaneous sources, such as sand-blast 
machines, shoe machinery, tumbling bar- 
rels, grinding and polishing wheels, and 
blow pipe and wood refuse handling 
systems. 

art two includes data covering design 
and application of collecting systems, 
area and weight of round galvanized 
pipe and area of circles, the engineering 
method and design used in dust convey- 
ing systems; table for friction loss in 
pipes, methods of determining size of 
fan and pipes. Size of connections for 
grinding, polishing wheel, and wood- 
working machinery, slow speed fan per- 
formance tables, and other miscellaneous 
tables and engineering data. 


*ark, Boston, Mass. 


collecte rs, 





Tue Hyprauric Press; Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
“The Hydraulic Press” is the name 

of a new house organ to be _ issued 

quarterly by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. 

Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, for distribution 

to all interested in any phase of high 

pressure hydraulic engineering. The 
articles to be published in this magazine 
will include typical installations of 
hydraulic equipment together with their 
application to the problem of the plants 
using them. Illustrative of such char- 
treatment is an article in the 
first issue on “Force-Fits by Hydraulic 

Pressure in the Saco-Lowell Shops.” 

This as well as other articles is pro- 

fusely illustrated. The wealth of mater- 

ial accumulated during an experience 3f 

50 years in building hydraulic presses 

will be upon for subject matter 

used in this magazine. 


acter of 


drawn 


Wutin BALE BREAKER; Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsvile, Mass. 
This is a well printed and illustrated 
10-page booklet discussing the important 


features of the Whitin improved bale 
breaker. This is a_ heavy, sturdy 
machine, well constructed throughout, 


with all parts accurately machined and 
interchangeable. It can be made to de- 
liver onto a bottom horizontal delivery 
apron or into a sheet-iron mouth piece. 
If floor space is limited, they can build 
this bale breaker without any extra feed 
apron. Specifications are given covering 
production, power required, floor space, 
drives, etc. 


MortortzeEp Power; General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

This is a pamphlet issued by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. showing graphically the 
use of electric locomotives, electric trac- 
tors, electric trucks, cranes, 


hoists, conveyors, etc 


HOISTS, 


electric 


ACIMET VALVE FOR 
The Clevel 
Ohio. 

This booklet is a catalogue of the 
range of valves made with the com- 
pany’s special acid resisting alloy, Aci- 
met, used for all parts coming in con- 


Corrosive Lrguips; 


and Brass Co., Cleveland, 
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tact with corrosive liquids. The © lye; 
are made in sizes from one to six  iches 
and in various styles with flang 


1o 
either iron or lead pipe. The val 
is cast solid of the alloy, which «  par- 
ticularly designed for handling su! uric 
acid. 

SavinGc LaBpor, MATERIAL AND P\ IN 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY; Th x- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

Temperature control of variou. tex. 
tile process with specially design¢ x- 
boro Recorder-Controllers is descri) od in 
detail with working drawings of in alla- 
tions, a typical chart and data as to ‘em. 
perature ranges together with the in- 
tages to be had from the installation The 
following processes are covered i) this 


booklet: Wool scouring, washing and 
bleaching in kiers, wash water on warp 
mercerizing machine, dye box bath con- 
trol, slasher size kettles, and slasher size 
box. 





SILENT GEARS—FABROIL AND TEXTOLITE; 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. . 

This is a 30-page booklet on the char- 
acteristics and applications of fabroil 
and textolite silent gears. These products 
allow the use of higher speed machinery 
without an increase in maintenance costs, 
and also reduce the noise resulting from 
high speed operation. The application 
data given in the booklet will be found 
of particular value. Numerous illustra- 
tions are included showing the use of 
these products on machinery for various 
purposes in numerous industries. 





- Business News 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Southern 
Factory 

The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
turets of leather and canvas textile loom 
equipment, Danielson, Conn., 
the opening of a southern factory in the 
Bostick Industrial Building, 501 West 
Palmer St., Charlotte, N. C.; operations 
to begin on January 1. Joseph H 
Chadbourne; Jr., vice-president of the 
company, has taken up his residence 1 
Charlotte, while Mr. Bullard and Mr 
Jacobs will operate the plant in Daniel 
son, Conn., to cover the eastern, wester 
and export markets for their products 
The establishment of a southern factory 
is in line with their policy to render 
maximum service to their customers 

This company 1869 
pioneers in developing canvas and lc ither 
loom equipment. The business was es- 
tablished by Edward H. Jacobs and 
brother, Frederick A., and has continued 
to operate successfully for more that 
50 years. Today it is under the 


Co., manutac- 


announce 


since have beet 


management of W.. Irving Bullard 
Frederick A. Jacobs and_ Josep! H 
Chadbourne, Jr. 

Arcapta, R. I. John C. Goi 


Providence, R. I., was named ri 
for the Nutex Mills, Inc., of At 
R. I., recently following the filing 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
United States district court at 
dence, by Clinton Garvey, $250; Samuel 
M. Wilson, $4,000 and William B 
Wilson, $30,000. The petitioners 
the liabilities of the Nutex Mill 
about $74,000 and the assets about S$ \\™ 
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“inancial Quotations 
Continued from page 131) 





— 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Q.otations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and ‘‘oston Stock Exchange. Bid and 


Aske: prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Hoston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am, 7 . See 865%... — 
ise, Rife. SEs. < cccee 83% 82% 85 
Amoskeag, Com...... CE owe ms 
Androscoggin ie 43% 42 46 
MeOtOR: “a's «Baw cada 45% 30 40 
SPER EO in oe aces 68% 68 70 
—_ ae 3 r+eéand 132 126 132 
Berkshire Cot....... One x é 5 
sigelow-Htfd, com... 79 _ o— 
Boott .ae 610% wk ors ye 101 106 
TOR 5.550 os owe 43 40 
Fsmond, pfd........ 99% 98 °°: 
OTE nse ckva ce was 17% 16 22 
Farr Alpaca ....... 170 165 170 
Griet POMS 6 6 o's ccs 13% 14 18 
Hamilton Woolen.... 30 30 82 
St ai keuoeetos te 21 20 25 
ak ee 79 85 90 
Igswich, COM......3. 40 40 43 
DAMP OOOE 6 oie ewe 0 ok « 87 69 - 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 170 170 173 
RM: saree 5S. @ a 119% 114 117 
Massachusetts ...... 74 73 75 
Merrimack, com. .... 112% 112 115 
Nashua, com, ...... 41 41 45 
Nashua, pfd.... 2). 83 81 84 
ONE 466 cs cies 6 7 
N.E. So. pfd......: — 
HIE MOOs  boeh as es xe 20. “94 “94 
ga 4356 ~ = 
Pepperell ...... 1... 118 «119 S192 
Plymouth Cordage... 129% 124 128 


Tremont & Suffolk... 254 28 30 
York 35% 35 40 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 





American Linen Co...... ‘ sa “_" 
Arkwright Mills .......... “15 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... . 7) 


Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.: °°" 52 
Border City Mfg. Co 1a : 


Bourne Mills Co........... 70 ™ 
Chace Mills ,....... 1. “ie "38 
Chariton Mills...” a |. 
Cornell Mills ..... 227577: > eat 
TAVIS MING cass cc. “70 

Pavol Mills .............. "85 
ae a oe 
Granite Mille ............ aR 40 


Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. “10 130 


Mills 


‘ (pfd.).. 

Lincoln Mfg. Co......... aa “60 
Luther Mfg. Co....... 2.2! -. 120 
Mechanics Mills .......... 20 : 

Merchants Mfg. Co.... 111! oh, On 
Narragansett Mills .... ie a 
| “45 
ilgrim Mi'ls (eom.).....), 2 
Pocasset moe Co... - San ap 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 155 
Sseaconnet Mills .......... “ 


Shove Mills 


Stevens Mfg. Co... ‘ 


eee eee 2 
Troy C, & W. Mfg..c1.00/2 0 isg 12? 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... 80 Cn 
Wampanoag Mills ........ "35 
Weetamoe Mills Paros kites. Mle 25 





Southern Mill Stocks 





Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 
Co., Ine., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills.... 0 i 
American Spinning Co..... 250 . 
Inderson | Cotton | Mills: . 11! 04 98 
reade Cotton Mills....... 70 
POROIR: WONG oo x oc cece c 295 - 
Arcadia Mills. pfd.. 22217" 192-105 


Arkwright Mills 


Augusta Factory, Ga: ‘ eee 100 eee 


eee 20 80 


Avondale Mills, Ala.... 

Beaumont Mfg. Co.......,. 320 _ 
Relton Mills............. 49 “52 
Belton Mills, pfd........., % 98 
Bi “4 Mfg. Co. (100% stock 

ee, og etree ne We as 8 8 
: bb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd...... "99 101 
and Dy BOO, 6 i <erce's 98 101 
— in Rao esses Stanees 114 12 
ylhon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 1 . 
Chady ick ihectias Ga Com om *es 
815) ee. caen beeen ss os 15 17 
Chin, Re ene Ce 35 140 
uae 16 MOD os ka vee. 290 300 
lquela Mfg. Co., pfd.. 98 coe 
Clifton Mfg. Co. .....c0sces 135 138 
ann Cotton Mills...... 205 naa 
numbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 118 125 
ogo... Serre rieraiiy 
~. EB. Converse Co... ....ces 10 0 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala....... 130 140 
on CO wee, OB. cccses 75 85 
ort 5 o.60.0 cesses ae ee 
une ME iscsi ohana. Kase 80 85 
ne Ng aca esl 91 94 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... ... 140 
— Cotton Mills, pfd..:. 88 90 
“aterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga..... 105 115 
baftr spe he ROS 69 75 
ne: ville Cotton Mills, Ga. 175 185 
en) NS tools xc ig x 135 ere 
eck Mills ....0...+ ‘ - 8 90 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 185 Wels 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 ous 
Grendel Mills ..... 250 “es 


Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $50) (47 40 


eneereen BEMIS ..cccccccces 110 120 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... ... 151 
SURE DEED lec ccccscdae 125 os 
Tmman Willis. plG.....csccces 101 
ee ere 220 ae 
I ES wes sce ascavees 149 152 
Judson Mills, pfd.......... 101 103 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 104 115 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 eee 
Limestone Cotton Mills..... 110 120 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C...... 140 eae 
MOripere. BEIME 2. .cescess 32%, 34 
CC cctavewacceewaca: ee ae 
Monarch Mills....... Grae ara ae 133 
Monarch Mills, pfd......... 101 er 
Musgrove Cotton Mills...... 60 70 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 118 123 
Ninety-Six Mills .......... 150 é 


Norris Cotton Mills........ «.. 80 


Ore Cottem® BB... ccccs 95 98 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... ° 97 99 
4 ee 210 215 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A 

BEG. (OEE BOG) sce cicccces Te 80 
ye or 15 18 


Pickens Cotton Mills....... 125 ie 
Preqmomt Bim. Co. ...scsoe 130 134 
eR, I ORS se 106 111 
REE BED on ccc ccccccs 70 75 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10% 11 
Riverside and Dan River... 165 175 
SN ES oN crate we We his 46: 6 90 95 
Siptey Bite. Co., Ge....... 40 45 
eee 152 a 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, pfd. 99 101 
Toxaway Mills (par $25).. 33 35 
Union-Buffalo Mills ....... 30 40 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 88 90 
Union-Buffalo. Mills, 2nd pfd. 46 48 
Victor Monaghan Co....... m 91 93 
Victor Monaghan Co., pfd.. 107 110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... 140 145 
WOT co cigsicweeeeeks. 66.0 50 
Watt Dire, tet pla... 200s 88 91 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 100 105 
WeENON SHEE, GOncccccccee 60 Tv 
Williamston Mills ......... 200 ae 
Woodruff Cotton Mills..... 115 121 
Woodside Cotton Mills...... 114 118 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

Sts eae aber earene ee ora 87 90 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 155) 





rather than carry wools over into the 
new year. 

Pulled wools are definitely lower, 
dealers now quoting AAs at $1.05 
for good lots which formerly were 
held at $1.10 to $1.12, sales of small 
size, averaging not more than 20 bags 
each, of A supers have been reported 
at goc to 93c, comparing with pre- 
vious quotations of 93c to 95c. 
grades have been less active than B 
and C supers and have been propor- 
tionately weaker as dealers continue 
to ask 85c for good B supers and 7oc 
to 73c for C supers. Pullers have 
reduced their asking prices, several 
of them now quoting 80c for Bs com- 
paring with 88c asked as the top a 
month ago. 

Both pullers and dealers find little 
response from manfacturers at the 
lower level and manufacturers it is 
felt will continue to stay out of the 
market so far as possible until Janu- 
ary when many feel the real test of 
market level will come. 
sert the price level has been so steady 
that when business does improve after 
the first of the year current values in 
wools will at least be continued and 
no sudden drop will be witnessed. 


These 


Dealers as- 


Eisemann Bros., Move Phila. 


Office 


Eisemann dealers in domes- 
tic and foreign wools, have moved 
their: Philadelphia offices from 106 S. 
Front St. to roo Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia Broker Moves 

Henry J. Hiles, wool broker, has 
moved to new and larger offices lo- 
cated: at 104 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. 


3ros., 


ae 
S ve ‘i 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of 


cones, sizes from 7 to 


stock converted on woolen system to yarn on 
30 cut, single or plied. 


standard or super 
Any kind of yarn, including rayon 


converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 





Spinning Wanted 


On commission, counts |s to 20s singles 


to four ply, skeins or cheeses, tops 200 
lbs. up. 


BLOOMSBURG WORSTED MILLS, 
Bloomsburg, Penna. 





ees 





| Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER 


DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL OR 


DYER AND CHEMIST. Position wanted by man 31 
years of age, American, married Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods, shoddy, rags, loose wool, 
vigoreaux printing, art silk, ete. Familiar with all 


Good recommendations 


Textile World, Boston, 


makes machinery. 
oO. B. 1338. Mass 


OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL Position wanted by man 40 years of age, 
American, married, Worked on all kinds of goods 
Familiar with all makes machinery. Good recom 
mendations. 

O. B. 1339, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. Position wanted 
by man 40 years of age, English, married Worked 
on fine and coarse goods, dimity checks and cords, 
and colored shirtings Familiar with Draper looms 
Good recommendations 
O. B. 1340, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WOOL OR TOP DYER 
48 vears of age, American, married 
yarns and piece dyes Familiar with 
process, Klauder-Weldon, and Hussong 
Good recommendations 

O. B. 1341, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted by man 
Worked on wool, 
Franklin 


tops, 
machines 


SUPT. OR CHARGE OF JACQUARD WEAVING 
DEPT. Position wanted by man 55 years of age, 
English, married Worked on all classes of goods 
from plain to fine jacquard work, especially silk 
draperies and spreads Familiar with any kind of 
looms and jacquard. Good recommendations 

oO. B. 1342, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER DRESSING & SPOOLING. Position 
wanted by man 36 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and_ cotton Familiar 
with all makes dressers and spoolers. Good recom- 


mendations. 
O. B. 253, Textile World, 





Boston, Mass. 
SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. & DESIGNER IN WLN 

OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 38 years of 

age, American, married. Worked on_woolens, wors- 

teds, cotton worsteds of all kinds. Familiar with C 

& K automatic loems. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 259, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. OF COTTON MILL OR 
MECHANIC. Position wanted by man 41 
age, American, married. Worked on satins, sateens, 
twills, wide sheetings, all rayon, silk and cotton 
filled rayon. Familiar with all makes cotton machin- 
ery, and all kinds of electrical equipment, power and 
repairs. Good recommendations. 
O. B. 487, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


MASTER 
years of 





ASST. TO SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by young man 21 years of 
age, American, single. Worked on woolen men’s wear 
and ladies’ cloakings. Familiar with D&F cards and 
mules, J&B mules, etc. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 756, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








SUPERINTENDENT (COTTON OR SILK) Position 
wanted by man 34 years of age, 
Worked on fine cotton and silk. 
per and Crompton & Knowles looms. 
mendations. 

O. B. 938, Textile World, 


American, married. 
Familiar with Dra- 
Good recom- 


Boston, Mass. 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Machinery For Sale 


REAL ESTATE SOLD 


Dye House Machinery Must Be 
Moved At Once 

Piece Dye Kettles 

Bailey Skein Dryer 

Apron Raw Stock Dryer 

Cotton Warp Dyeing Machines 

New 18-Can Butterworth 
Dryer 

Air Hoist with Iron Tank & 
Gardner Air Compressor 

No Reasonable Offer Refused. 


JOSEPH D. MURPHY, 
30th & Reed Sts., Phila., Pa. 


For Sale 
2—Kenyon 60” Chinchilla Ma- 
chines. 


No Reasonable Offer Refused 


JOSEPH D. MURPHY, 
30th & Reed Sts., Phila., Pa. 





BOSS CARDER OR ASST. SUPT. IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by man 27 years of age. 
American, married Worked on mohair, camel's hair 
and cashmere both pure and mixed with wool, shoddy 
mixes, ete Familiar with D&F cards and mules. 
Good recommendations 

oO. B. 1322. Textile World, Boston. Mass. 


SECOND HAND IN WOOLEN SPINNING OB 
























FIXER. Position wanted by man 35 years of age, 
Polish, married Worked on cashmere and fancy 
woolens Familiar with D&F Mules, Good recom- 
mendations 
0. B +3, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER WOOLEN FINISHING Position 
wanted by man 55 years of age. American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods. 
Familiar with all makes of finishing machinery. 


Good references 

O. B. 1324, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
SUPT, OR MGR. WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted 
by man 35 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods Familiar with all 
makes of machinery in the woolen industry, English 
and American, and German face finish. Good recom- 

mendations 
0. B. 1325, 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


